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SINAI AND CALVARY. 





BY JOHN HAY. 





THERE are two mountains hallowed 
By Majesty sublime, 
Which rear their crests uncvonquered 
Above the floods of Time. 
Uncounted generations 
Have gazed on them with awe--- 
The Mountain of the Gospel, 
The Mountain of the Law. 


From Sinai’s cloud of darkness 
The vivid lightnings play, 

They serve the God of vengeance, 
The Lord who shall repay. 

Each fault must bring its penance, 
Each sin the avenging blade; 

For God upholds in justice 
The laws that He hath made. 


But Calvary stands to ransom 
The earth from utter loss, 

In shade than light more glorious 
The shadow of the Cross. 

To heal a sick world’s trouble, 
To soothe its wo and pain, 

On Calvary’s sacred summit 
The Paschal Lamb was slain. 


The boundless might of Heaven, 
Its law in mercy furled, 

As once the bow of promise 
O’er-arched a drowning world. 

The Law said—As you keep me 
It shall be done to you. 

But Calvary prays—Forgive them, 
They know not what they do. 


Almighty God! direct us 
To keep Thy perfect Law! 
O blessed Saviour, help us 
Nearer to Thee to draw; 
Let Sinai’s thunders aid us 
To guard our feet from sin, 
And Calvary’s light inspire us 
The love of God to win. 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 


THE BIRTH OF THE PASSION-FLOWER. 








BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 





Far, far beyond the great world’s smoke and din 

A garden grew, and once there dwelt therein 

A Lady, fair and beautiful withal 

As her own lilies, pearly-white and tall ; 

Nor smiles nor tears this stately lady knew, 
Unchanged she lived the changing seasons through. 


She dwelt apart in wealth of tranquil days 

And all the glories of her garden-ways: 

Sweet, shady walks, and tall trees flowering, 

Smooth grass-plots, starred with daisies in the spring, 
Still, shining pools, where water lilies dozed 

On floating leaves, with faint lips half unclosed. 


And still, among the rosy, fragrant store 

Of bud and blossom that the garden bore, 

One bower alone, as summer came and went, 

Bore no fair blossom, shed no subtle scent. 

Its long, green leaves were dull and tinged with gray, 
Its tendrils knew no change from day to day. 


And still, sometimes it seemed, a bird’s chance note, 
Shrilled suddenly from brown, uplifted throat, 
Would bring her doubt and strange bewilderment; 


" She would let fall her slim, curved instrument 


And hasten, from the Voice that called and cried, 
To some dim alley by the garden-side. 


Twas then, perchance, her soul grew desolate, 
She almost yearned to pass the bronze-barred gate 
And flee beyond to unknown hopes and fears, 
bay human woes, maybe, to smiles and tears: 

And yet,” she sighed, ‘I chose to stand apart 
shun the rough world’s weary toil and smart.” 
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She held high festival one Easter-eve ; 

But Jamps burned dull, the viols seemed to grieve, 
And her heart throbbed, with agony untold, 
Against its girdle of the gleaming gold. 

She rose, and passed from out the shadowy ball, 
And leaned her face against a moss-grown wall. 


The loose-leaved daffodils, so fresh and fair, 
Flung forth their fragrance on the dewy air, 
And dark, wet violets, hidden in the grass, 
Shed all their sweets, and still she cried “ Alas! 
Will no spring bring my soul one living hour? 
Will no spring glorify my barren bower ? 


‘Why art thou bloomless still, thou twining tree? 
Thy sharp, strange leaf-sheaths seem to hold from me 
A tale, of some vast river’s ebb and flow, 

Dreamed, in mine ivory cradle, long ago ; 

Or, maybe, in their folded fingers, some 

Deep-hidden prescience of the days to come.” 


She leaned above the gateway’s bronze-wrought bar, 
That Easter day-dawz, as the last gray star 

Shrank, faint and shivering, before the fay. 

The world of men and women, far away, 

Wrapped with soft slumber as a garment, slept. 
Save in sad houses where the watchers wept. 


She said: ‘‘ The Easter-tide is come again, 
And there is joy and triumph among men, 
With sweet thanksgiving—these I cast aside! 
Too late I sorrow for my frozen pride, 

Full fain to join my voice with theirs am I.”’ 
A voice rose close to her-in wailing cry. 


A wan child-face showed tremulous and sad, 

And frail young limbs, in piteous tatters clad, 

With thorn-pierced hands he beat the stubborn gate; 
He cried: “the Easter day-dawn cometh late! 

My feet are wounded sore, my rags are thin 

And drenched with dewfall; Lady! let me in.”’ 


Her heart throbbed strangely ’neath the purple gown; 
She flung the wicket wide, she bent her down; 

With warm tears suddenly her eyes grew dim, 

And gently in her arms she gathered him 

To bear him thence, and tenderly she smiled 

On those pale features of the beggar child. 


That day, in noontide silence as she strayed, 
The Child came forth to her, and, half afraid, 
She kissed His hands, and gazed upon his face, 
For now most glorious and great of grace, 
With wondrous eyes, and raiment undefiled, 
Had grown this wandering, belated child! 


‘I tarried long,” He said, ‘‘ yet marvel not; 
Thy lonely being never was forgot. 

Now, thou hast warmed Me at thy very heart, 
Thine eyes have wept on Me, and, now we part, 
Ask what thou wilt—Whate’er the guerdon be 
Thy soul’s hid longing shall be granted thee.” 


She fell, all tearful, at His shining feet. 

‘Oh, Master mine! my flowers no more are sweet, 
Mine ice-bound soul for bitterness was framed, 
My heart faints in me, chilly and ashamed. 

Might I but live for others’ joy and gain! 

Ah! let me dry their tears, assuage their pain !’’ 


‘Thy prayer is heard,’’ He said; ‘‘ Poor Heart, arise! 
And pluck the purple blooms of Paradise. 

The ice-wall melts before the warm, spring rain ; 
Love all men’s joy, and sorrow in their pain, 

Look on their shame and sin with loving eyes ; 

So shalt thou live the Life that never dies.’’ 


The lady rose, her gracious Guest was gone, 

And lo! her bower, no longer sterile, shone 

With rich, new splendor of a mystic birth, 

Purple and white, like stars, too fair for earth. 

‘* At last!’ she cried. ’‘ Now welcome Love and Strife, 
Warm human tears, and toiling human life !”” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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TOLERATION AND LIBERTY. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D.,LL.D., 
PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











THERE is a wide difference between religious tolera- 
tion and religious liberty. The one is a concession, the 
other a right; the one is a matter of expediency, the 
other a principle ; the one is a gift of man, the other a 
gift of God. 

Toleration implies more or less censure or disapproval. 
We tolerate or endure what we dislike, but cannot pre- 





vent. The most despotic governments are tolerant to- 
ward subjects who are tco numerous or too useful to be 
killed or exiled. Russia tolerates Romanists, Protestants, 
Jews and Mohammedans; Turkey tolerates “‘ Christian 
dogs,” and likes them to prey upon each other; but wo 
to him in either country who apostatizes from the State 
religion, or attempts to induce any member of the same 
to apostasy. ‘‘Toleration is first sought and granted as 
a favor, then demanded and conceded as a right, and at 
last spurned as an insult.” In a free country nobody 
wants to be tolerated for his religious opinions or sacred 
convictions, 

Religious liberty is a natural, fundamental and in- 
alienable right of every man. It is founded in the 
sacredness of conscience, which is the voice of God in 
man and above the reach and control of human autbor- 
ity. There is a law aboveall human laws. It is written 
not on parchment and tables of stone, but on the heart 
of man by the finger of God. It is that law which com- 
mands with the categorical imperative, and which filled 
the philosopher Kant with ever-growing reverence and 
awe. ‘‘We must obey God more than man.” He and 
he alone is the author and lord of conscience, and no 
power on earth has a right to interpose itself between 
them. ‘‘Every man stands or falls to his own lord.” 
Liberty of conscience requires liberty of worship as its 
manifestation. To grant the former and todeny the lat- 
ter is toimprison conscience and to promute hypocrisy 
and infidelity, Religion is in its nature voluntary, and 
ceases to be religion in proportion as it is forced. God 
wants free worshipers, and no others. 

Toleration is an intermediate state between religious 
persecution and religious liberty. Persecution results 
from the union of Church and State; toleration, from a 
relaxation of that union, full religious liberty and legal 
equality requires a peaceful separation of the spiritual ° 
and secular powers. . 

Thetheory of medieval Europe was intolerance and 
persecution; the theory of modern Europe is toleration; 
the theory of North America is religious liberty and 
equality. The papal Church is constitutionally exclu- 
sive and intolerant, and treats every departure from 
it as damnable heresy and schism. On the Continent a 
distinction is made between official Churches and toler- 
ated Sects; in England, between the Established Church 
and Societies of Dissenters. In the United States all 
forms of Christianity are equal before the law, and there 
is no distinction between Churchmen and Sectaries or 
Dissenters. All enjoy the full right of self-government, 
and the protection of the laws of the land. 

European toleration is irresistibly tending to Ameri- 
can liberty, or to such adjustment of the relation of 
Church and State, as will guarantee freedom and inde- 
pendence to each in his own sphere, the one in the spir- 
itual, the other in the temporal; while both havea com- 
mon interest in promoting the moral purity and integ- 
rity of the people, 

Religious liberty, like civil liberty, the liberty of 
speech, the liberty of the press, and every other liberty, 
is liable to abuse and consequent punishment. Every 
man’s liberty is limited by the Golden Rule, not to do 
unto others what we would not have them do unto us. 
Nobody has a right to trespass on the rights of his 
neighbor, or to do wrong. The legal maxim is: ‘‘ Sic 
utere tuum, ut alienum non laedas.” A State cannot 
control private opinions, but may forbid and punish 
overt acts of a religion which disturbs the peace of so- 
ciety, and undermines the foundations on which gov- 
ernments rest. The Congress of the United States has 
forbidden polygamy in the territories, which is a part 
of the Morman religion, and would forbid licentious 
rites, bloody sacrifices, and other criminal acts prac- 
ticed inthe name of religion. But all Christian Churches 
which accept the Bible, teach the Ten Commandments, 
and enjoin love to God and man, are compatible with, 
and promotive of, the welfare of society, and make 
good citizens by making good Christians. A govern- 
ment consults its own interest by protecting ali and 
persecuting none. 

Liberty will be abused to the end of time; but no 
amount of abuse can abolish the right use. The same 
sun which spreads light and life promotes decay and 
death. No book is more abused than the Bible, and yet 
it will ever be the Book of books, So religious liberty 
remains the most precious of all liberties. and the strong 
foundation of all other liberty. 
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CLASSIC ENGLISH EPITAPHS. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





SomEeBopy should make a little anthology, which 
might be anything but somber, of the golden epitaphs 
scattered through our literature. Poets nowadays have 
lost the art or the love which of yore made them 80 
ready with a last lullaby for ** one who hath laid his 
neck upon the lap of his mother.” A measure designed 
to be fixed upon a tablet or an urn, as on the ever-open 
page of a book, is more daring in itself than a mere 
threnody, and aims by instinct at greater concentration 
and impressiveness. We ask much of him who would 
treat of a mystery and a heart-break consummately in a 
dozen lines! Most of Popejs epitaphs, perfunctory as 
valentines have been since, are archaic now, and show 
their joiner-work in the disintegrating air. Campbell’s 
are wholly verbose and poor; Coleridge’s have the fate 
of being well remembered, without being strictly memo- 
rable; nor could Scott, with all his feeling and his dra- 
matic power, achieve an enduring epitaph, if we except 
his impromptu in medieval French upon one of his 
cherished dogs: *‘ Cy gitle preux Percie,” and the Latin 
valediction, very beautiful despite its famous false 
quantity, for yet another, the faithful Maida. Even the 
great model, Milton’s noble verse on the Marchioness of 
Winchester, falls into an anti-climax at the close, start- 
ling to us now in our less feudal atmosphere. But it was 
otherwise with the fresh elder choir of the English Re- 
naissance to whom a birth, a bridal, ora death was part 
of 

“the world which neweth everie daye,” 
and as worthy of the votive song as if the ancients had 
never written of alike wonder. And one can find no 
mincing, no forced tones, until after the sophistication 
of merry England under Charles the Second, even where 
the memorial lyric is purely experimental and imper- 
sonal, and the outcome of no recorded sorrow. But the 
finest expression, nevertheless, arose always from the 
truest emotion. The young Milton’s magnificent burst: 

* What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones?” 
in compact of warm worship and reverence; and so 
also is Francis Quarles’s spirited inscription for the shaft 
of a kingly brother poet, long thought to have besn Jon- 
son’s: 
** Do, pious marble, let thy readers know 

What they, and what their children owe 

To Drayton's name, whose sacred dust 

We revommend unto thy trust! 

Protect his memory, and preserve his story; 

Remain a lasting monument of his glory: 

And when thy ruins shall disclaim 

To be the treasurer of his name, 

His name, that cannot fade, shall be 

An everlasting monument to thee.” 
(It may be a too audacious guess; but the query occurs 
to us in transcribing this superb epitaph as it is inva- 
riably printed, whether ‘‘ name” in the eighth and ninth 
lines, and ** fade” in the ninth, are not old inconsistent 
misprints for ** fame” and ‘‘fall?’) Far more potent, in 
a sense, than either of these, because born of a homelier 
and keener sorrow, are the long, throbbing strains: 
“ Knowledge her light hath lost, valor hath slain her knight, 

Sidney is dead, dead is my friend, dead is the world’s delight.” 
But that, which might so easily have been an epitaph, 
is amplified into an elegy, like many kindred Eliza- 
bethan verses almost eligible to our uses, but which 
were never made by their authors into graven things 
for a burial-stone. 

The best of our genuine early epitaphs is Surrey’s 
affectionate sonnet on his squire, unlike anything else, 
and entirely characteristic in its chivalrous pity, its 
astonishing conciseness and energy: 

* Norfolk sprung thee, Lambeth holds thee dead: 
Clere, of the Count of Cleremont, thou hight*; 
Witin the womb of Ormond’s race thou bred, 
And saw’st thy cousint crownéd in thy sight. 
Shelton for love, Surrey for lord, thou chase,+ 
(Aye me! whilst life did last that league was tender!) 
Tracing whose steps thou sawest Kelsal blaze, 
Landécy burn, and battered Boulogne render. 
At Montreuil gates, hopeless of al! recure,§ 
Thine Earl, half-dead, gave in thy hand his will, 
Which cause did thee this pining death procure, 
Ere summers four times seven thou couldst fulfill. 
Ah, Clere! if love had booted, care, or cost, 
Heaven had not won, nor earth so timely! lost.” 
What a thrift of words, what a wealth of meaning! 
Almost as sufficing, almost as personal as this, altho so 
entirely diverse in subject and treatment. is Carew’s 
ever lovely little epitaph on the Lady Mary Villers: 
* The Lady Mary Villers lies 
Under this stone; with weeping eyes 
The parents that first gave her birth 
And their sad friends, laid her in earth. 
If any of them, reader! were 
Known unto thee, shed a tear; 
Or if thyself possess a gem 
As dear to thee as this to them, 
Tho a stranger to this place, 
Bewail, in theirs, thine own hard case! 
For thou, perbaps, at thy return 
May’st find thy darling in an urn.” 
Carew never put bis unique gifts to better purpose than 
in this brief masterpiece. Its piercing pathos has its 
single flaw in the third line, stretched for rhs me’s sake, 
one fears. But such guileless tenderness; mak: s a passer- 





by think new things of the King’s elegant Server-in-Or- 
dipary. 

Ben Jonson is prince of epitaph-writers. Itis pleasant 
to remember that it is the strong old burly poet, the 
man of large learning, large humor, large scorn, who bas 
left us the quaint and moving texts for his * first son’s” 
grave, and for ‘‘ Mary, the daughter of their youth”; the 
perfect strophe on ‘‘Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s 
mother”: and twenty years before that the sweet, im- 
“mortal lines on the child-actor, Sulathiel Pavy; all three 
so appealingly just and winning that the world has them 
well by heart, Familiar beyond some of these is the 
epitaph on Elizabeth L. H., which one would like better 
without its prelude, proud and conscious, as Ben Jon- 
son’s art was ever. Still, taken for the challenge it 
seems meant to be, who can match it since? 


** Wouldst thou hear what man can say 
In a little? Reader! stay. 


Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much beauty as could die; 

Which in life did harbor give 

To more virtue than doth live. 

If at all she had a fault 

Leave it buried in this vault. 

One name was ELIZABETH, 

The other, let it sleep in death; 
Fitter where it died to tell. 

Than that it lived at all! Farewell.” 

Jonson’s devoted liegeman, Robert Herrick, is not far 
behind him in this graceful pre-eminence, with his Gre- 
cian quatrain “On a Child that Died,” and ‘Upon 
Prew, his Maid”: 

* From whose happy spark here let 
Spring the purple violet.” 
He outrivals his master in the first of our two citations, 
which resemble each other in their exquisite melan- 
choly music. 
* Here a solemn fast we keep 
Where all beauty lies asleep. 
Hushed be all things! no noise here 
But the toning of a tear, 
Or a sigh of such as bring 
Cowslips for her covering. 


** Here she lies in bed of spice, 
Fair as Eve in Paradise; 
For her beauty, it was such 
Poets could not praise too much. 
Virgins, come! And in a ring 
Her supremest requiem sing: 
Then depart, but see ye tread 
Lightly, ligbtly, o’er the dead.” 
To those who know him, everything that Drummond of 
Hawthornden wrote is full of delicate twilight charm. 
The remembrance arises of a dear and undedicated epi- 
taph of bis, ‘‘ Fame, Register of Time,” and of another 
here quoted in part, which pays its vague, loving trib- 
ute to *‘ A Margaret”: 
*In shells and gold pearls are not kept alone: 
A Margaret here lies beneath astone; 
A Margaret that did excel in worth 
All the rich gems that Indies both send forth: 
Who, had she lived when good was loved of men, 
Had made the Graces four, the Muses ten.” 

One would like to number with these hauuting pieties 
Raleigh’s anticipating lines of the October night in 1618, 
with their manfulness and beauty, and their definite 
tang of the Hic jacet, and Beaumont’s lofty monody, fit 
to be cut upon the gates of Westminster. It is a long 
gap from these to their royal successors of the nine- 
teenth century. Shelley leaves us, as if by chance, the 
little Shakespearean heritage of his : 

“These are two friends whose lives were undivided ; 
So let their memory be, now they have glided 
Under the grave : lec not their bones be parted 
For their two hearts in life were single-hearted.” 
Wordsworth follows with his long Poet’s Epitaph, near- 
ly every line telling—a felicity not always associated 
with his high name. A critic finds nothing sweeter 
among these famous stanzas than the last in its Theocri- 
tus-like urging : 
“Come hither in thy hour of strength! 
Come, weak as is a breaking wave! 
Here stretch thy body at full length, 
Or build thy house upon this grave.” 
And the transition is easy from this to the affecting 
poem of Burns which won Wordsworth’s reverent hom- 
age for 
“The poor inhabitant below ” 
who could so beautifully say the last word of himself, 

A very obsolete gentleman, une Lord Macaulay, may 
be allowed to hold some of us yet in thrall for the sake 
of his supremely sympathetic Epitaph on a Jacobite : 

*O thou whom chance leads to this nameless stone 
From that proud country which was once mine own! 
By those white cliffs I nevermore must see, 

By that dear language which I spake like thee, 
Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
O’er English dust. A broken heart lies here.” 

To some babe unknown, Walter Savage Landor lends 
his voice, in tranquil iambics which recall André Cbé- 
nier’s touching couplet: 

* Adieu! dans la demeure on nous nous suivrons tous, 
Ou ta mére déjd tourne ses yeux jalouz.” 

But Landor, who is all integrity, goes further and 
suggests more: 

* Child of a day! thou knowest not 
The tears that overflow thine urn, 
The gushing eyes that read thy lot; 


“ And why the wish? the pure and blest 
Watch, like thy mother, o’er thy sleep. 
O peaceful night! O envied rest! 

Thou wilt not ever see her weep.” 
It was a maxim of Dr. Jobnson’s, which he brought 
to bear upon a delinquency of Pope’s, that a script for q 
headstone must itself comprise the name of. the dead, 
“To what purpose is anything told,” he exclaims, of 
him whose name is concealed? . . . Verses may 
wander over the earth, and leave their subject behind 
them.” For such a fault of omission, he asserts that no 
beauty can compensate. Yet we end with what is to 
us an incomparable wild fragment of the seventeenth 
century; a sprig of rosemary dropped by a hidden hand 
over a friend who has now no name and no history, 

“If such goodness live ’mongst men, 

Bring me it! I shall know then 

She is come from Heaven again.” 
Happy are all the dead who have won from Helicon 
‘*tears of perfect moan.” Requiescont. 
AUBURNDALE, MAS8s. 
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EASTER IN SILESIA. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 











EASTER is here heralded in with the mixed ceremonies 
and rites—if they be only the rites of thought—that be- 
fit the ancient Goddess Osteria, whose feet touched first 
the dawn side of Silesian valleys, as well as the passion 
and resurrection of Christ. While the State and the 
Church see to the celebration of the last, and the profes- 
sional acts of the people conform thoroughly to their 
rituals, the unconscious ideas and many a usage of 
peasant and woodsman reveal the tirst and her ancient 
réle. In lower Silesia the residua are found, indeed, 
of two régimes of the past; not only the customs of 
heathenism, but those too of Romanism. The evangeli- 
cal population denounce the papal times, but it retains, 
notwithstanding, plenty of the practices that date from 
before the Swede or the Thirty Years’ War. 

The first forerunner of Easter and the Easter festive 
feeling is, perhaps, the appearance of the * May trees” 
in the familiar market-places of sunny towns. Each heap 
of vegetables and its attendant woman vender, cowering 
in the cold on her low stool, each table, each bench, each 
counter under the roofed stalls is stuck full of the gay 
little thyrsus, and the desolate square looks of a sudden 
as transformed as a harbor that is filled with flaunting 
and be-pinioned yachts. Mothers coming from market 
carry as many “trees” as there are flaxen heads waiting 
for her at the window athome. The bits of pine or 
birch adorned with bright-hued scraps of paper, with 
tassels or cones of paper, moss or grass, how splendid 
they look! She lays them, for the present, out of reach; 
but on the cupboard; they are not out of sight. Andas 
the first thing the little eyes sought on waking upat 
Christmas had been the baby Christ’s and Saint Niklo’s 
gifts, so now they turn to the May trees upon their hight. 
The Sunday morning washing is submitted to in sight of 
them, with every likeness if not to the Easter lambs of 
the books theu to those of God’s living fields, or with 
wonderful gentleness interrupted by outbursts of friski- 
ness. But even Hans, the most impatient of all, suc- 
cumbs to a sense of festive awe when the trees are at 
length taken down and the Vater distributes them. If 
he loses the feeling by degrees, and even goes so far by 
the afternoon as to misuse it as a vulgar battering-ram 
upon the backs of comrades passing by, no matter. 
The tree has done its duty! In Hans’s proud little fist 
it has flaunted itself that morning on the street and in 
the church, and the sight of its gay tints has gladdened 
alleyes that are wistful for spring, as well as Hans’s 
own stout heart, a symbol in itself of life’s own spring. 

In the mountains, meanwhile, one is run after and 
struck at by flocks of shy children armed with the same 
sticks, but of a more plain and home-made sort. If the 
victim be a countryman, who is known to be good- 
natured and well-to-do, the boldest of the little herd 
cries out: 

* It’s Easter luck we're wishing thee, 
Bestow on us a red penny.” 

Much more rarely is it, that a stranger encounters 
such merry-making. The policy of encouraging tourists, 
by suppressing native annoyances, has reigned too long 
for that. Children separate, as I have remarked, at the 
sight of strangers; or, if a ringleader actually opens bis 
mouth to save his reputation for fearlessness, it is more 
his mien than his mumbled couplets that convey bis 
sense. 

I asked a market-woman once in Liegnitz what the 
sticks indicate. 

*« Ja; they are May trees,” was the answer. 

‘*I know. the nawe of them. I mean what is the mean- 
ing of them?” 

‘* Ja; some folks call them lattery poles.” 

‘‘Lattery? what is that?” I asked. But my vender 
assumed an impatient face. : 

‘* Where I come from they’re called, ‘ Green Easter, 
Heigho staves,’ if you’re curious to know.” And she 
turned away evasively. 

The lower classes adhere to the old customs longest; 
and one presumes that they retain most of the old mean- 
ings of national symbols, But this presumption, while 
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where found it rare where a man or woman of this class 
js clear as to what ceremonious doings purport, and 
rarer still where such a one was communicative. 

«Lattery ” of course is a corruption of Latore, the 
second Sunday before Palm Sunday and the day when 
the May trees are carried about in lower Silesia. 
Farther South they arecarried about in December, three 
days after Christmas. And here in the South they are 
called ‘‘ Wake up” or “‘ Heigho” staves. In the North 
they are carried at Easter and go by the name of ‘‘Green 
Easter ” switches. One sees how tattered and faded al- 
most past recognition is the garment become that once, 
no doubt, was a completeand stately robe of ceremony; 
a symbolism that covered and expressed the high sense 
of natural human joy in light and color, and that an- 
ticipated by procession and rapt parade the coming pa- 
geantry of the unfolding year across the earth from the 
early South tothe distant North. Yet discovery even of 
these ragged remnants is exhilarating here in the East, 
wherelife looks pour enough. The pristine meaning of 
the May tree procession remains clear to the people’s 
hearts, one thinks, however it may be to their heads, by 
the sheer'‘mean of a primitive, continued want of heat, 
and by glad inward stirrings at the prospect of it. Their 
low, cold huts are not so much different, in truth, from 
those of their forefathers who created the first out-of- 
door rites! And then the fact that this heritage of a 
child-like and poetic past should have been caught at, 
when relinquished by their elders, and held by the hands 
of little children, gives one an insight into the graceful 
recompenses of Nature and life. So a thousand years 
hence, a stranger on this spot will watch the maneu- 
vring of decked-out youngsters and girls at play, and 
will reflect on the changes of history that have turned 
to this the equipment and glamour of war, now the ear- 
nest business of the race which holds the great Fred- 
erick’s conquests! 

In those days, the maids who have to mend the clothes 
that are torn by shots and sword-cuts, will declare the 
children’s choice of games to be the purest ‘“‘cussedness.” 
So my cook, who has to bake extra baskets of Pretzels 
at Lateran, is a hot despiser of the trigged-out and gal- 
Jant little May trees. ‘* Those May trees isa dodge to 
keep clear of the police. The children stick a twig of 
box-wood in a faggot and go round singing. It’s a way 
of begging; that’s the truth of the matter. If they 
hadn’t the May trees they ’ud be taken up straight.” 

She forgets that the same children came singing at 
other times without anything in their hands. 

A fortnight later, and she sallies forth herself with a 
green bough. 

But Palm Sunday, which is the next herald of Easter, 
hasa meaning that is known to the Christian world. 
The sidewalks of Silesian cities that fill Sundays with 
black crowds of folk first in the afternoon, now swarm 
as well at forenoon church time. The sky is lofty, 
bright, full of scudding white cloudlets in place of the 
heavy immovable mist that intrenches itself all of a 
North German winter in that airy vacuum. Underfoot 
are small puddles and sinks of mud. But the pedes- 
trians that tripped round them carefully yesterday, 
plash through them in reckless good spirits to-day. 
Shabby specimens of women, children and men, whom 
you recognize as the idle poor of the city’s cellars, stand 
holding handfuls of pine and willow twigs and press all 
passers to buy. The pious citizen takes one and paysa 
penny. The seller, he thinks, has probably foraged 
along the river and the farms in the outskirts for it. But 
Palm Sunday twig larceny is not on the law books; and, 
on the other hand, the precedence of buying palm twigs 
is old beyond the memory of the oldest man. He hur- 
ries therefore onward with increasing attention to his 
inwindings and outwindings among the thickened 
crowd. 

Your countryman is not apt to go into church always 
even if he comes into town. But on Palm Sunday he 
leaves the visit to the ‘‘ Golden Tree” and comes along 
to mass with his women folks. The city venders of 
palms are not patronized by him. If he eyes them as 
his party pass by, it is with the idea of identifying the 
fellow whom he saw skulking about the slide willow 
which he found riddled this morning and from which, 
since it was spoiled once for all, he picked the family 
supply of palms. His and the youngsters’ are in 
their caps. The women hold theirs in the same hand 
with their Prayer-book, which is wrapped for protec- 
tion in a linen hankerchief. With the other hand 
they hold up their multitudinous skirts. In spite of this 
precaution, however, the amount of dampness and dirt 
is not small which the party brings into the church. 
The fastidious pious citizen feels a fresh shiver of dis- 
comfort as the cool air which they bring in their clothes 
from outside strikes his nose with the suggestion of 
added humanity. The church, he thinks disconsolately, 
is already stuffed so full! Yet it is this wetness and 
musty mist of human crowds mingled with the 
strong balsam of the smoke of the incense that belong 
peculiarly to the church, and that make the cathedral 
atmosphere, andform an insensible part of the sacred 
impressions that are carried in the memory as holiday 
and mass, 

8o the people who have scarce standing room or elbow 
toom shove closer together as the priests’ procession be- 

The countryman, whose last thought outside was 





the pillage of his willow tree, sinks on his knees and, 
pulling the twig off of his cap, holds it out to be sprinkled 
with holy palm water and crosses it and his own 
breast. 

In his breast move remembrances at this moment of 
the scene two thousand years ago that took place in 
Jerusalem. But as he sticks the palm in his cap band, 
he thinks, too, of all his grandfather used to have to tell 
of Miller Hansen’s grandfather, of Vevil Hansen’s buck, 
and of his own loss of the red barn the summer of "71, 
when he had drunk at the ‘‘ Golden Tree ” all Palm Sun- 
day and late into the night. If the fire were not exactiy 
lightning, yet it might have been: so he preserves his 
‘*palms.” And meanwhile the procession is gone by, 
the Archbishop in a purple gown, the priests in red, and 
the altar boys in white surplices. The Archbishop and 
priests carry real tropic palm leaves, but not all with 
dignity or solemnity; some of the priests shoulder theirs 
like a soldier with his gun off drill. 

A custom survives in some villages of the mountains, 
of the sacristan shutting the door before the face of the 
priest and beginning a confab with him. But this rough 
detail, that embodied one of the difficulties made to 
Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem, while retained by the 
gruff sense of countrymen, is expurged from the cere- 
mony of city churches. 

The palm twigs are burnt by devout Silesian peasants 
in their stables upon getting home, to protect their cattle 
from witches: aud in their houses as a protection against 
spooks, A portion is laid by as a charm against 
lightning and hail. 

If the Protestant citizen meanwhile sees his children 
sticking the twigs in a flower-glass and setting it in the 
window for the buds to burst, he feels, too, a special 
and solemn sense. 

Atnight in his town newspaper, during the next week, 
he reads an unusual sort of advertisement: 


‘“*On Green Thursday, the Holy Sacrament of the Last 
Supper will be extended at eight o’clock A.M., to the mili- 
tary in the Evangelical Church, at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of the same day, to the magistracy and civil 
officials. On Good Friday the Holy Sacrament will be ex- 
tended only in the morning. Assistant Pastor W. will 
receive communicants on Good Saturday at eight o’clock in 
the morning and at three o’clock in the afternoon. Whoever 
wish to partake on Easter Sunday of the sacrament must 
present themselves at the special service that takes place 
an hour before the church service.” 


The Catholics advertise in Catholic newspapers. 
Social intercourse has diminished to the lowest 
number of visits; but in the society which calls itself 
‘*the tirst,” and is composed of the aristocracy and 
military, some private thoughts are interchanged, if it 
be in a small town, against retired officers and their 
wives choosing Green Thursday for communion when 
the number of active officers’ families is already large 
enough! Very conscientious families of this first society 
visit the clergyman a few days before communion, 
the visit being often the only one they find time to pay 
during the entire year. At the sacramental service they 
walk from their seats to kneel at the altar first; then fol- 
low the rest of the assembly, in groups of twenty or 
more. If communicants be very pious and persons of 
leisure, they remain quietly at home for the rest of the 
day. A foreigner is a little apt to feel irritably, that his 
devout mood was not what it might have been if he had 
not had to keep his purse by the side of his 4 Kempis 
and Prayer-book, in expectation of the repeated sounds 
of the Klingel Beutel man. Not that the man goes about 
noisily. He goes about silenty enough; but there is 
always a scrupulous soul that will whisper at every 
round: “Is it this time for the Church?” “ For the pas- 
tor or for the poor, eh ?” 

In old Catholic parishes, after the countryman or 
mountaineer has been to mass on the morning of Green 
Thursday, it is good if he makes of his fields in the even- 
ing while the holy Green Thursday water is fresh upon 
him. It makes the meadows green and protects the 
crops besides during the whole year from lightning and 
hail. 

This is the time, too, when children expect the Easter 
hare in the fields, gardens and outskirts of the woods. 
The hare has sat in effigy for a long time in the show 
window of the grocer in the town, and now of an after- 
noon they hunt through the garden for his red egg 
nests. With the wonderful looseness of the Silesian’s 
observation of all festivals, that seem to be regarded 
rather as seasons almost, than of one restricted day, this 
egg-hunting day is either Green Thursday, Good Satur- 
day or Easter Sunday. When it does occur, the children 
of the rich are feasted with bonbons of cream and 
chocolate in the shape of eggs, and dozens are hidden in 
dry spots of the manor park. 

Country children are content with a handful of hen’s 
eggs, whose familiar white has been tinged with boiling 
onion or ‘‘ pernanbuk ” water in a Bunzlau put on the 
kitchen hearth. Insome districts children knock their 
eggs against one another’s, according to rules that are 
mutually understood, and the egg that keeps a whole 
shell wins possession of its opponent. A crafty lad in an 
assembly of playing children isin a position to secure the 
half of all the Easter eggs of his village. Oneof his favor- 
ite tricks is melting wax on the hard end of an egg before 
its color is boiled in. There is no especial stress laid on 








eating eggs on Easter morning. Eggs are eaten during 
the whole latter half of passion week and at any meal. 

In fashionable circles bonbons are sent at Easter like 
valentines by young folks to near relatives and friends 
in elegant attrapes, in the form of eggs, hares, pigs and 
birds. 

A collection which I saw of the Easter attrapes of a 
late Princess was made up entirely of eggs; but these 
were of every material and of every size. One minia- 
ture egg was of carved jasper; a valuable set were of 
Meissen porcelain, most exquisitely painted; others 
were of gold, of ivory, of malachite. A polished black 
basalt monolith was as large as the famous egg found 
by Leda, of the Tuscan vase paintings. 

Red plays the most conspicuous réle among the colors 
of Easter eggs; and the Easter festival, like other festi- 
vals, is marked in the calendar by the same bright hue, 
Radenhausen sees a remnant, in the custom, of the an- 
cient heathenish worship of the sun god. Your coun- 
tryman can give you no reason for his preference. 

‘*Ja, ye see, red is the color of Easter eggs,” is his 
answer. And that is all he knows about it. 

Good Friday is marked in the almanac also red. But 
the churches are draped in black. It is a high festival. 
A spell that is the profoundest of the civil year, holds 
all Silesia. No Sabbath is kept as holy as Good Friday. 
The silence of the dead streets penetrates even into one’s 
house. One’s very servants goon tip-toe; nor does a 
housewife venture to give an order that is superfluous. 
All the busier for it is Good Saturday that follows. 
Good Saturday is a work day wedged in between para- 
lyzed gloom and utter holiday idleness. 

The tasks left over from the spring house-cleaning 
are seized and brought to a prompt end, while the 
streets and market-place swarm with people. Boys and 
servant-girls carry broad baking pans to and from the 
baker. If the odor as they pass by be of dough, and the 
pan covered with a towel, you know that the tray is 
being carried thence; if of heat and burnt sugar, that 
the pan is being fetched back home. 

Much more is made of Easter cake than of Easter 
eggs. The grown-up world goes often without eggs; 
but even the humblest Knecht receives his portion of 
Easter cake. It is one of the three times in the year 
that he eats cake. And his honor, who can have it any 
day if he likes, must like to eat it at Easter whether he 
will or not. The bakers take a holiday, their ovens are 
cooled in order to be cleaned. There are no rolls baked, 
and he must eat cake with his coffee for breakfast or eat 
old bread. 

The Silesian Easter cake is a thin layer of sweetened 
dough, generally about an inch thick, three-quarters of 
a yard long and half a yard wide. It is sprinkled over 
the top with crumbs made of wheaten flour and sugar, 
called Streuzel. And from these crumbs the cake takes 
its name of Streuzel Kuchen. Housewives mix the paste 
themselves and send it on tin platters to the baker to be 
baked; or, if they are economically inclined, they order 
cake from the baker or confectioner, at least for the 
servants and Knechts; these professional gentlemen be- 
ing acquainted with the mystery of making cake with- 
out either butter or eggs, and thus become able to deliv- 
er a double quantity for the cost of a single home-made 
cake. 

After the cake comes sn importance the Easter roast. 
Peasants often slaughter, and in some districts a weak 
lambkin is marked out for weeks before as the Easter 
lamb. The popular roast of lower Silesia is pork. It is 
provided on Good Saturday like the cake. In the even- 
ing, in obscure districts, lads go out to the mountains 
and haul wood for the Easter pyre; old men to the 
grave-yards, to gather decayed and molded crosses and 
toset them burning wherewith to light the fire of the 
family hearth for the coming year. Itis their last sol- 
emn act before the Easter advent. 

In the towns, meanwhile, servants are coming to their 
mistresses and asking to be allowed to go next morning 
at daybreak to the Mount of Calvary. If she is expe- 
rienced she gives them leave; otherwise they take it. In 
obscure neighborhoods where the Mount is distant, they 
leave their beds at midnight, feeling themselves from 
that hour till dawn free fellows and maids; and if their 
master grumble because the work gets behind for it, he 
will not dare to grumble loud. They have the sanction 
of a hoary custom upon their side. 

The Mount of Calvary which they mean to seek, is a 
neighboring hill either natural or artificially built. 
When Silesia was all Catholic, each was surmounted by 
a crucifix, and the devout population of the town crept, 
with.rosary in hand, past the seven “stations” of our 
Lord’s passion, one by one, mumbling countless Aves 
to the awful top. Now in my neighborhood, as else- 
where in P-otestant parts, the Mount is occupied by a 
restaurant; a low, neat building in the midst of white 
birch trees, with wooden benches beneath, built about 
rough tables that are composed of posts driven into the 
ground and covered with unpainted boards. 

The town seeing a flag floating at night over the trees, 
after a winter during which the place has been given 
over to snow and the driving east winds of the Russian 
steppes, cries ‘‘ "Tis Easter!” The peasant, waked out of 
his sleep by the singing and laughter of couples going 
by, draws the curtains of the bed and grunts, “ *Tis 
Easter folks going for coffee to Calvary,” The monp- 
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taineer startled by ashine on his cottage window sees 
the horizon aflame with a broken row of fires, ard drops 
back on his pillow: ‘‘ Tyson’s got the biggest Easter” 
(pyre). 

But when the world and the Church bells are at last 
wide awake, ’tis not Tyson; each feels himself to be the 
one who has the biggest Easter; most of all the Chris- 
tian. He does not only see, he is lightea by a fire of 
glowing and jubilant thanksgiving and faith. 

LUBEN, SILESIA. 
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BIBLICAL ANTHROPOMORPHISM. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE term Anthropomorphism, placed at the head of 
this article, is a compound of two Greek words angli- 
eized—namely, anthropos signifying man, and morphe 
signifying form or shape. Etymologically considered, 
this term hence means that which is shaped after man 
or is like him. The term, in its received sense, is applied 
to any representation of the Supreme Being under con- 
ditions, in forms of thought, or by words, that, in their 
primary significance are applied to man, and are second- 
arily extended from him to God. All such representa- 
tions are more or less anthropomorphic. They set God 
forth, in some respects, after the similitude of man. 

The revelation of God made in the Bible, is not in the 
form of images or pictures, but in that of words, and 
these words are human and earthly, and, in their origi- 
nal application, relate to that which is earthly. A reve- 
lation of God in words, but not in such words, would be 
wholly unintelligible to man, and, in fact, no revelation 
at all. The conveyance of ideas in this way, no matter 
what is thus conveyed, is necessarily limited to the 
capacity of the receiving intelligence. 

All readers of the Bible are familiar with the fact that 
some of the words there used with reference to God, are 
drawn from our purely physical or corporeal nature, as 
when eyes, ears, arms, hands, a face and a mouth are 
assigned to him, and he is represented as using such 
organs. This fact, common to all the sacred writers, 
pervades the whole Bible from beginning toend. The 
solution of the fact is very simple. Men use their eyes 
and ears as instruments of knowledge, and, hence, to 
them eyes and ears are natural and vivid symbols of the 
knowledge of God. So, also, they use their hands and 
arms as instruments in the exercise of power, and, 
hence, these organs, when assigned to God, forcibly 
represent his power. ‘‘ The mighty hand of God” is 
simply the power of God. Men express their emotions 
through the face, and their thoughts by speech, and for 
this reason the parts of the body thus used are attributed 
to God when the Bible represents him as expressing his 
emotions and conveying his thoughts to his moral crea- 
tures. Such representations simplify and enrich the 
rhetoric of the Bible and give it power over our thoughts 
and feelings. Nou one supposes that God has eyes and 
ears, hands and arms in the same sense and in the same 
form in which these bodily instruments are possessed 
and used by men. The language is figurative, yet not 
meaningless for this reason. 

The body, however, is only a part and far the less im- 
portant part of our humanity. Inclosed therein, for 
the time being connected therewitb, yet essentially dis- 
tinct therefrom, is our higher or purely spiritual nature, 
in virtue of which we are ratioral and moral agents, 
existing as self-conscious and individual persons, and 
destined so to exist forever It is with reference to this 
nature that man isspoken of in the Bible as made in the 
‘*timage” or ‘‘likeness,” or ‘‘after the similitude of God.” 
(Gen. i, 26, Col. iii, 10, and James iii, 9.) ‘God isa 
spirit.” So said the great Teacher to the woman of 
Samaria. (John iv, 24.) He is the Creator of men, and 
has created their spirits in his own “image” or “like- 
ness,” and hence, in some respects, like himself. The 
Bible designates him as ‘‘the Father of spirits.” (Heb. 

xii, 9.) All men are by creation his children, and in 
their purely spiritual nature modeled after the divine 
Original. They can all address him as their Heavenly 
Father. 

The spiritual nature with which man is thus invested, 
furnishes the condition, the medium, and the guide for 
the passage of thought into the spirit realm, whether 
finite or infinite, without which it would not be possible 
for him to take even the first step into that realm. Mere 
words cannot, in the first instance, open this realm to 
him, any more than they can give the idea of color to 
one born absolutely blind, or that of sound to one who 
never had the power of hearing. It takes a spirit with 
its self-consciousness of what a spirit is, to understand 
the words used by the Saviour when he said that ‘‘God 
is aspirit.” It necessarily follows that man, if he thinks 
of God at all, so as to have any conception of him asa 
spirit, must do so under the forms of thought that in 
kind apply to himself as a spirit, and that exist with 

respect to himself in hisown consciousness. These con- 
ceptions must be extended from himself to the Infinite 
Spirit ; and hence, they must be essentially anthro- 
pomorphic when thus extended. Such spiritual anthro- 
pomorphisms are just what we find in the revelation of 
God made in the Bible. 

1, The God of that Book is presented to our thoughts 


| to pass by the exercise of this power. 


tity of existence, and in essence distinct from all other 
beings. This fact, without any formulated and specific 
statement, lies upon the face of the record, and is im- 
plied in what the Bible says about God, and in what he 
says to men. Personal titles are applied to him, and 
personal and possessive pronouns are used with refer- 
ence tohim. There is as much evidence in the Bible 
that God is a substantive, distinct, and real person as 
there is that Abrabam or Moses or Paul was a person, 
All the characteristics that belong to personality are as- 
signed tohim. He gives laws, makes promises and ut- 
ters threatenings. He is never confounded with the 
things created by his power and subject to his control. 
The speculative pantheism that makes God and Nature 
the same has no standing inthe Bible. No one who be- 
lieves in the authority of this Book can have a moment's 
doubt as to the personality of the Being whom it calls 
God, and besides whom there is no other God in the 
heavens above or the earth beneath. This fact shines 
through all the sacred volume as an orb of light. 

These personal conceptions which in the Bible are as- 
signed to God are not originated by the Bible, but sim- 
ply extended from man to him. If they did not pre- 
viously exist in the soul under the eye of its own con- 
sciousness and in application to itself, they would not 
exist at all and could not be thus extended. The truth 
is that man, in thinking of himself and knowing himself 
as a spiritual and self-conscious person, supplies in him- 
self the indispensable condition of thus thinking in re- 
spect to any other being, whether human, angelic or 
divine. The personality of which he is conscious in 
himself is and must be the type of all the personality of 
which he can conceive; and this type when extended to 
God must necessarily be anthropomorphic. The Bible 
always assumes the existence of the idea, and never 
originates it. 

2. The God of the Bible appears as a cognitive person 
or spirit, having knowledge relating to other existence 
than his own, and being so comprehensive and minute 
in that knowledge that nothing in the universe is or can 
be unknown to him. The attempt to prove that this is 
the Bible view of God would be a waste of words. How, 
then, is man qualified to give any meaning to the words 
which thus exhibit God? Simply by the fact that he 
himself is a knowing being. If he were not thus quali- 
fied, words could not convey to him the idea of God’s 
knowledge. His knowledge of that which is not himself 
and which is hence objective, is preliminary to his con- 
ception of such knowledge in other beings, and must, in 
some respects at least, be like the knowledge which he 
assigns to others, even to God. Divine and human 
knowledge, while vastly different in degree, must, sim- 
ply as knowledge, be placed in the same category. 

8. Still further, the God of the Bible is set before our 
thoughts as possessing will-power, and bringing effects 
He is the omnip- 
otent God; and what we term Nature exists because he 
willed that it should exist. The laws of Nature are the 
appointments of his will. Providence is his will in ac- 
tion. He is a being of volitions, purposes, plans and 
intentions, and he carries them into effect in the gov- 
ernment of this world. His will is in direct contact 
with physical Nature and with{all human history. This 
is the kind of God made known in the Bible. The whole 
exhibit, taken in its most generic and comprehensive 
form of statement, is that of God as a voluntary agent, 
possessing and exercising infinite power. Noone doubts 
or can doubt that this is the exhibit of the Bible. 

Where then does man get the idea of voluntary agency 
by which power is exercised and effects produced, 
which the Bible teaches him to extend to God, and with- 
out which the language of that Book would be unintel- 
ligible to him? Plainly, not from the Bible, but from 
himself as a voluntary agent. Having the idea thus 
supplied, then, upon adequate evidence, he can extend 
it to other beings. If without the idea, he could not 
understand the Bible revelation of God as a voluntary 
agent; and with it he can do so, and thus think of bim 
as possessing and exercising the will-power. This an- 
thropomorphic conception assimilates voluntary agency 
in God to a like agency in man, which to the latter is 
self-known. 

4, The God of the Bible appears as a moral being, 
having the affections and sensibilities that belong to 
such a being, and holding governmental relations to 
men. He has a conscience in the sense of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, and of approving of the one 
and condemning the other. He always does right him- 
self, and is pleased with those who do right, and dis- 
pleased with those whodo wrong. He promises reward 
to the one, and utters threatenings against the other. 
He is aot indifferent to the conduct of bis moral 
creatures. He is holy and has no complacency in sin; 
and while enriching our present existence with numer- 
ous mercies, and in the person and work of Christ offer- 

ing to men a gracious plan for the pardon of sin, and the 
restoration of sinners to his favor, he has, nevertheless, 
‘‘appointed a day in the which he will judge the world 
in righteousness,” and will finaliy ‘‘render to every man 
according to his deeds.” (Acts xvii, 31,and Rem. ii, 6.) 


The Bible God thus presents himself to the race of men 
as a moral being, inscribing upon his own nature the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of such a being, and notifying 
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impossible not to see this fact if one reads the Bible with 

attention and candor. 

Can men apprehend these characteristics of the Bible 

God when expressed in words? Yes, they can; and the 

reasor lies in the fact that they themselves are morg] 

beings, having consciences that judge of right ang 

wrong, and approve or condemn according to the 

character which they assign to actions. They are in this 

respect like the God revealed in the Bible. Thestructura] 

elements of their own moral nature they transfer ip 

thought to God, and conceive of him as having similar 

elements, and thus give meaning to the words which 

assign such elementstohim. If these elements did not 

exist in themselves, self-known and self-felt, men could 

not think of them as existingin him. The moral nature 

of the Infinite Godhead thus comes into the field of their 

vision through the medium of their own self-knowledge; 

and they are by the latter prepared both to receive and 

understand a revelation which speaks to them of the 

former, as they would not and could not be without the 

knowledge of a moral nature in them selves. 

The result of the line of thought thus far pursued ig 

this: That the great God who made the universe, and 

made man in his own image, is, in the Bible, and through 

a series of anthropomorphic conceptions that are real 

in our spiritual nature, revealed to this world as g 

spiritual and self-conscious Personality, baving con- 

tinuous and unchanging identity, in essence distinct 

from all other beings, possessing infinite knowledge, 

being himself a voluntary agent and exercising will- 

power, having in himself a moral nature,and holding 

governmental relations tomen. This does not overstate 

or misstate the Bible God. The Godof that Book is al] 

that this statement supposes him to be. He certainly 

can be conceived of and apprehended by man, as really 

as man can be conceived of and apprehended by himself. 

The elements that constitute our spiritual nature, fit 

us to have God tell us who he is and what he is,as he 

has done in his works and in his Word, especially in the 

person of Jesus Christ. God and men are not so unlike 

that the latter cannot conceive of the former. 

It is true that no one can perfectly comprehend God, 

and know him as he knows himself; yet it is not true 

that we cannot apprehend him in the exhibitions of him 

made in the Bible, and by the method and along the 
lines of thought above indicated. God is not to man an 

absolute secret. There is something, yea, much, that is 

realin him, coming within the sphere of the knowable 

and the known. This is Paul’s doctrine in regard ty 

even the heathen world. He expressly declares that 

‘*that which may be known of God is manifest in them, 

for God hath showed it unto them.” (Rom. i, 19.) If 

this be true under the light of Nature, then much more 

is it true under the added light of revelation. We may 
know that God exists. We may know that he has per- 
sonality and unchanging identity and distinctness of 
being. We may know that he is cognitive of other ex- 
istence than his own, that he is a voluntary agent exer- 
cising will-power, that he is a moral being, and that he 
is related to this world as its Supreme Ruler. Such, be- 
yond all question, is the Bible God; and the human 
mind is entirely competent to apprehend him as such, 
and make the apprehension real to thought. The great 
elements of the Godhead, as thus apprehended, in kind, 
exist in the structure of the mind itself, because that 
mind in these respects is made in the ‘‘ image” or ‘“‘like- 
ness” of God himself; and if the mind thus made can 
apprehend itself, then it can apprehend the God in 
whose image it is made. Ina word, man, in the ordi- 
nary condition of his powers, may, and, unless he makes 
a perverse use of these powers, must, know enough of 
God to furnish the basis of responsibility to him, and 
the basis of a devout and religious life with reference to 
him. Nature says that this is the fact, and revelation 
repeats the statement in louder and clearer tones. 

This knowledge of God is not a mere illusion of the 
mind, purely ideal and subjective, but real in the ob- 
ject which it embraces; as real as the mind itself, un- 
less it be true that all thought is an illusiqn, and all ap- 
parent existence simply a sham. Paul was right when 
he told the Athenians that “ we are the offspring of 
God,” evidently alluding to our spiritual nature, and 
assuming a likeness between the “offspring ” and the 
divine parentage. (Acts xvii, 29.) Man, in being made 
in the “ image” of God, sees, and can see, in himself, 
and through himself, the God who made him in this im- 
age. In knowing himself he has the means of knowing 
God. 

What then shall we think and say in regard to those 
scientists and philosophers—-fortunately for humanity, 
very limited in number—who are so wise that, the mo- 
ment they are invited to lift their thoughts to the spirit- 
realm, they really have no wings for the flight, and 
none with which to soarto the imperial hights of the 
Godhead, and at once begin the senseless jargon about 
‘*the Infinite Absolute,” and ‘‘ the Great Unknowable.’ 
out of all relations to time and place, and out of all re- 
lations to existence and to human thought, so ‘‘ upcoD- 
ditioned” as not to be anything, whether material or 
spiritual, of which they themselves or anybody else can 
form a conception, or which anybody can state in words 
that anybody can understand? The only God concelv- 
able by them, if there be one at all, is a God of whom 
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be out of the domain of thought altogether. What they 
acwally know in regard to him is that they don’t know 
anything. Are they quite sure of that? Are they quite 
sure that they are not above the rank of a polypus, and 
that the final analysis of all thought on this subject ends 
in the “unconditioned” nothing? Are they quite sure 
that their pompous phraseology is not simply playing 
the fool with words that really have no meaning? Are 
they quite sure that they are not voluntary lunatics, 
without the innocence of congenital idiocy? The Bible 
so regards all men, not infants, not natural-born fools, 
and not involuntary lunatics, who do not know enough 
to know that there is a God whom they ought to wor- 
ship and obey. (Rom. i, 18-20.) He who expects to 
get rid of God and his responsibility to him by turning 
himself into a scientific Agnostic, not only contradicts 
by his creed the general sense of the race, but will in 
the end discover that he has committed an awful mis- 
take. 

Reader, permit a stranger to say to you that there isa 
God in whose image, as to your spiritual nature, you 
are made; and that, in virtue of the elements which en- 
ter into your own being and the facts that environ that 
being, this God is presented to you in forms of thought 
that as ideas are real in yourself and just as real in him; 
and that with this God you have something to do, and 
that he has something to do with you. You are not out 
of all relations to him, and cannot put yourself there; 
and he is not out of all relations to you. You are his 
creature, and subject to both his authority and power. 
In him you live and move and have your being. You 
are mortal as to your body and immortal as to your soul, 
because God has so willed; and neither fact can you 
change. You are on probation for the future life, and 
what you do here will affect you there, because God has 
so appointed. You may be saved by “ repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
because the same God has extended to you the golden 
opportunity. 

Take the advice, reader, of one who would do you 
good. Be not the fool who says in either his head or 
his heart, or in both: ‘‘ There is no God.” Treat God as 
a reality—yea, the most stupendous and glorious per- 
sonal Reality that can come within the rarge of human 
vision. Who can harm you with God for your friend? 
Who can bless you if his attributes and power shall 
write your doom? Your highest wisdom is to be at 
peace with God; and this you certainly cannot attain by 
any form of infidelity, whether speculative or practical. 
Acquaint thyself with God, Oh reader, and be on good 
terms with him as the first and highest duty of exist- 
ence. 


_ 





THE CENTENARY CENSUS. 





BY THE HON, S. 8, COX, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM NEW YORK. 





ALREADY the House of Representatives has passed a 
bill for the centenary, or eleventh, census. It was passed 
on the 11th day of July, 1888. In its main features itis 
not unlike the bill which was passed ten years ago, and 
under which the tenth census was taken. The bill re- 
quires that the census shall be taken as of the first of 
June, 1890. It includes the population, wealth and in- 
dustry of the United States. Its Superintendent is to be 
paid $6,000 per annum, and he has many subordinates 
in a bureau within the Interior Department, and many 
supervisors and enumerators under him in the various 
localities of the country. The number of supervisors are 
not to exceed 175, The various provisions of the bill re- 
ferring to appointments, schedules, duties of officers, 
penalties and expenses, constitute the body of the law 
and provide for an array of officials which, happily, only 
occurs once in ten years. 

On the 23d of January, 1889, Hon. Eugene Hale, of 
Maine, as Chairman of the Committee on the Census in 
the Senate, reported back the bill favorably with but few 
amendments. 

One amendment enlarges the taking of the list of the 
soldiers of the Civil War, by adding *‘ organizations and 
length of service of surviving soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines, and the widows of soldiers, sailors and marines.” 
Another amendment adds to the schedules, the number 
of negroes, mulattoes, octoroons and quadroons. It also 
provides as an additional amendment for the collection 
of statistics relating to the recorded indebtedness of pri- 
vate corporations and individuals. And it further pro- 
vides for the collection, from official sources, of statistics 
relating to ‘‘ animals on farms.” 

These are the only additions which the Senate has 
made to the House bill. 

Legislation upon the census is not exceptional, tho it 
has occurred hitherto but ten times since our Govern- 
ment was organized. It is extraordinary, because our 
Population and resources are growing with extraordinary 
Vigor, 

It isa wise idea always in starting any discussions in 
connection with our own Government to have the au- 
thorization of the Constitution, inasmuch as all legisla- 
tion must be under and witbin the Constitution, and as 
nothing can be valuable and valid outside of the Consti- 
tution, I beg to say that the census of the United States 
is authorized by our organic law. 





Article I, Section ii, Clause 3, of the Cunstitution 
says: 

“‘The actual enumeration shall be made within three 
years after the first meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent termof ten years, in 
such manner as they shall by law direct.” . 

It has been the custom in taking this census, to do 
something more than enumerate the population for 


representative purposes and, thus, it will appear 
that anything taken beyond the enumera- 
tion of the people is extra-constitutional. But 


trom the earliest days, beginning under the aus- 
pices of Jefferson, Gallatin and other statesmen, the 
resources of the country in many of their ramifications 
have also been included in the census returns. The 
great bulk of the labor, but not the expense, perhaps, 
has been with reference to these resources which have 
been variously gathered, some by the regular enumera- 
tors and some ty experts. In various ways and forms 
of tabulation and publication, these resources have fur- 
nished the foundation for social science and political 
discussion. 

Whatever may be thought of the question of caring 
for these extra-constitutional matters in a census, the 
main idea of a census, and that which leads to most dis- 
cussion, is the return of our population; for on the popu- 
lation our Representative system is founded. Hence, 
with every recurring decade both Houses have had their 
Committee on the Census. Sometimes a joint commit- 
tee; sometimes, as at present, separate committees, 

What gives, therefore, special interest and emphasis 
to the taking of the census at this time is, that we are 
approaching the eleventh census, or the centennary 
census of the United States. 

The student of our constitutional history in its origin 
and interpretation, will remember that no debate was 
more acrimonious, or long drawn out, than that which 
concerned representation. It was not entirely original 
that the Constitution based representation on popula- 
tion; but it was a new idea to ascertain the population 
by a decennial census, The census furnishes the new 
blood if not the life blood, which every ten years in- 
fuses and reinvigorates the popular branch of the Fede- 
ral Legislature, Upon that vitality depends the relative 
distinction and prominence of states and sections. There 
are many calculations, therefore, necessary in order to 
ascertain the proper numerical constituency, and its 
effect in the federal law-making. 

In our first half-century the census produced little 
effect in fixing or transferring power from one state or 
one section to the other. But since 1830 or 1840, the 
movement of our people has been so steadily westward 
that, whereas its center was 166 miles west of Baltimore 
at the beginning of our government in 1790—it has pro- 
gressed so far as to be fixed almost within sight of the 
three States of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky. Within the 
last two decades the increase which filled up our terri- 
tory northwest and southwest of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi has not been so marked as it has beyond 
the Mississippi. But the censuses of fifty years ago and 
since indicated very plainly to the observant mind, that 
the empire of the country was passing to the North, 
while the last decade or two shows clearly that it is pass- 
ing to the West. 

One curious feature of the census of 1880 followed 

he amendment of the Constitution which abolishes the 
three-fifths clause of the Constitution whereby theslave 
population were counted only as three out of the five in 
the enumeration. It allowed the Negro to be counted 
as one and not as three-fifths of one. This gain, which 
was created under the fervor and excitement of Repub- 
lican zealotry, returned to plague the inventor, for it 
added nearly two millions of people to the constitutional 
enumeration and some fifteen members to the House of 
Representatives from the South, with a corresponding 
increase in the Electoral College. This increment has 
led, naturally, to wide and sometimes irascible discus- 
sion. The ‘‘Solid South” has become a significant sib- 
ilation. 

By the enumeration of 1880 the decennial rate of in- 
crease had been thirty per cent. for the whole country; 
but in the former slave states it was thirty-five per cent., 
while New England only gained fifteen and a half per 
cent.; New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, nine- 
teen and five-tenths per cent., and the states east of the 
Mississippi and north of the Ohio, twenty-three per 
cent. Itisanirrefragable proposition that these changes 
gave ascendancy to the Democratic Party after twenty- 
four years of absence from power. 

What, then, of the census of 1890? Much depends on 
Congress, of course, for a new bill has to be framed, as 
the Census Office was abolished after the last census 
had been taken. A new law must reconstitute it. The 
responsibilities for enacting this new law is upon the 
Census Committees in both Houses. 

The Committee in the Senate consists of Messrs. Hale 
(Chairman), Morrill, Wilson (lowa), Stockbridge, Berry, 
Blackburn, Blodgett and Turpie, with a majority, of 
course, Republican. Mr. Hale, being Chairman of that 
Committee, will have much to say about it. Iam loth 
to believe that anything of a partisan color will be given 
to the legislation already proposed. Nothing has trans- 
pired thus far of a party bias, either as to taking the 
census or in the making of the apportionment. 





The Committee in the House consists of the following 
members: Messrs. Cox (Chairman), Blount, Holman, 
Clardy, Seney, Perry, Newton, McKenna, Joseph D. 
Taylor of Ohio, Hopkins of Virginia, Maffett and Sher- 
man. 

Most of the work has been performed in our Commit- 
tee-room by the Chairman, the other members courteous- 
ly deferring to him—rather too much for his comfort. 
Nevertheless the bill was framed. It passed the House 
on the 11th of July last. It has been before the Senate, 
therefore, for its action, nine months. Nothing has been 
done in the Senate thus far except, I notice, that a 
proposition has been made looking to investigation into 
certain matters connected with obtaining information 
through the census which the House bill did not con- 
tain, or contain as fully and as explicitly as certain 
parties desired. But these new suggestions do not con- 
cern the enumeration of the people so much as other 
matters as to race and social conditions, surviving sol- 
diers of the Civil War, etc. 

The census of 1880 was harshly criticised at first, be- 
cause it was alleged that the returns of the Southern 
States were excessive, and, indeed, they did, at first 
sight, seem to be extraordinary. But they were not ex- 
traordinary when the meager and careless taking of the 
census of 1870 is considered. I need pot dilate upon 
the reasons why the census of 1870 was imperfect. It 
was within a few years after the war. Then it was 
difficult to get efficient and intelligent enumerators. But 
wherever complaint was made the census was retaken, 
and, on the retaking, the original taking was substan- 
tially confirmed. 

Prior to 1880 the census had been taken by deputy 
marshals. These men were utterly unfit for the busi- 
ness. The law which was passed for 1880, and which is 
followed by the present bill which has passed the House, 
accomplished the very best results. Whatever the Senate 
may do by way of amendent, it will not change the 
agents who were created by the law of 1880. 

There are three great stages in census work: first, the 
collection of the material; second, its tabulation and 
analysis; and third, its‘ publication. The first and sec- 
ond involve the great labor and expense of a census; 
the first should not be undertaken until the second is 
thoroughly understood and laid out. 

The collection of the material involves all the plans 
necessary thereto: 

First. The division of the country into proper districts 
of supervision; 

Second. A division of supervisors’ districts into enu- 
meration districts, of which there should be now at least 
thirty thousand; and 

Third. The preparation of all blanks, instructions and 
paraphernalia for the use of supervisors and enumer- 
ators. 

Unless the Senate should pass the House bill this ses- 
sion,* it isthought that an extra session will be needed 
for that purpose, if for no other, as the time would be 
very short if a new bill had to be inaugurated in the 
House and Senate at the December session of 1889. The 
census must be taken in the year 1890, in the month of 
June. After that comes the important work of appor- 
tionment. 

An army of nearly forty thousand officers, with a 
Superintendent of Census, at a salary of $6,000, in the 
Interior Department, including supervisors for districts 
and enumerators for subdivisions, have all to be pro- 
vided for and appointed some time in the winter of 
1889-90, Thus we must make the proper division of the 
country into districts ot supervision and the division of 
the supervisors, districts into enumeration districts, of 
which there will probably be at least thirty thousand. 

There has been much criticism in regard to the dila- 
toriness displayed in the publication of the Tenth Cen- 
sus. I answered this criticism in the House on the pass- 
age of my bill by saying: 


‘Belgium furnishes a good response, so far as industrial 
statistics are concerned. Belgium is the only European 
country that has attempted to collect through its censuses 
the statistics of industry. An attempt to do this was 
made by that Government in 1843, but the facts were con- 
sidered very faulty indeed, altho published. In 1866 Bel- 
gium again made the attempt, but failed; the results never 
being published. The Government again undertook the 
matter in connection with the census of 1880, and the vol- 
umes relating to the industrial statistics of Belgium have 
just appeared. The industrial statistics of the United 
States, as well as the statistics of population, were pub- 
lished in the Tenth Census very promptly indeed. The 
delay has been in publishing the volumes comprehending 
the results of special agents’ work. 

“‘The House will observe that the publications on these 
various features which I have enumerated are the indis- 
pensable volumes which we have authorized under the pro- 
visions of this bill. There are other publications made in 
the Tenth Census which we propose to omit in the Elev- 
enth. Thesecan well be dispensed with, not only because 
it will save money, but because they are not required at 
the present time. The necessity for their publication is 
obviated in 1890 by reason of their publication in 1880. We 
do not, therefore, propose to give the same latitude for the 
publication of the census of 1890 as that given in 1880. 

“ We propose in the present bill only seven publications. 
We omit*those which related to transportation, forest 





*This article was written before the recent adjournment of the 
Senate.—EpD, INDEPENDENT. 
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trees, the production of petroleum, coke, etc., water-power 
of the United States, social statistics of cities, wages, 
prices of commodities, etc. All these had their value at 
the time, because no collection of facts on any general 
scale relating to them had as yet been made. They not 
only had a value at the time, but they have a fixed and 
permanent value. As, for instance, the admirable report 
under the Tenth Census on forest trees of North America. 
It need not be repeated, for that report is and will be good 
for many years, It constituted one of the most attractive 
and valuable extra features of the Tenth Census. 

“But at last we come back to the main object of the 
census, namely, the enumeration of the people, upon which 
I beg to remark with emphasis that the system of enumer- 
ation, through supervisors’ districts, was an immense ad- 
vance on all previous methods of enumeration in vogue in 
this country. General Garfield, I think, did the great work 
of his lifein making that method very explicit in his bull. 
In this regard, our bill of 1879 followed him.”’ 

One of the difficulties with which General Garfield 
contended and upon which his bill failed, when he 
championed the bill of 1879, was in reference to com- 
pensation. That has been remedied by the present bill. 
Much discretion in relation to compensation has been 
left to the Secretary of the Interior. So that any in- 
justice, by reason of the variety and difference of ser- 
vice, can by properly adjusted. 

The great difficulty in framing the schedules for sta- 
tistics is to know what to omit and not what to insert; 
for one column may add immensely to the cost. 

But after all I return to the main object of the census, 
which is apportionment. Here is where the trouble 
begins. This trouble may partake of a partisan char- 
acter. 

The plan which I proposed in the bill for 1880 was 
adopted. It is good yet. It is this: 

After we determine the number of the members of 
Congress, the quota of population for each member and 
state is easily ascertained by the rule of three. The 
whole population, omitting territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is divided by the number of members 
fixed upon; and the quotient is the basis of representa- 
tion for each member. But on the division of the popu- 
lation of the state so as to ascertain the number of 
members for each state, is there no fraction, no re- 
siduum? Certainly. Shali it go unrepresented? No. 
Such has not been the practice. It is counted. The 
loss in the number of members caused by the fractions 
in the several states is compensated for, as near as may 
be, by assigning to so many states having the largest 
fractions an additional member each for its fraction, so 
as to make up the whole number of representatives. 

Any plan counter to this, if not unfair, will be im- 
perfect. At least this plan approximates perfection 
more nearly than any other plan. A perfect plan would 
count each person iv each state and leave no fraction. 
Thus there would be no one person unrepresented. If 
everybody were represented in Congress there would be 
some sixty-five millions of members—quite an incon- 
venience. But, inasmuch as it is a representative 
question, it is with Congress to determine the number 
of members. Then, by arithmetic, we determine the 
ratio for each member. Then, there being a fraction 
over, we assign to each of the states having the largest 
fraction an additional member. Thus we make up the 
whole number of Representatives. 

It is one of the strange things in our history that a 
plan based upon an absolutely equal division, was thought 
by General Washington to be the only constitutional 
plan. Such a plan was impossible in his judgment. 
Therefore, it was vetoed by General Washington, for it 
took no account of fractions. 

The best plan is to hit upon the number of Members of 
Congress which will, as nearly as possible, absorb the 
residuum after ascertaining the ratio. 

In 1980 I endeavored to fix 307 members as the ratio. 
It was almost a magic number. It absorbed more frac- 
tions than any other number within a convenient range. 
But the House was onacraze for the increase of its 
members. ‘‘Why?” do you ask. Because New Eng- 
land and the Central States did not want to show a loss 
of members, and the great West came in booming in 
order to show its enormous increase. Hence, the states 
which decreased in population and the states which had 
increased united to break down the number of 307 and 
ran it up to 825. The gains and losses were not, there- 
fore, quite as apparent under that number as they would 
have been under a less number of members. 

Already a Member of Congress from Texas has pro- 
posed a bill to make 500,000 the ratio for one member. 
That would make, on a population of 65,000,000, some 
125 members. 

There is no probability of such a law passing. Besides, 
it commences at the wrong end. Instead of fixing the 
ratio by law it has become customary to fix the number 
of members by law and then ascertain the ratio by 
division. 

As the struggle on this head may become a sectional 
question, if not between North and South, between East 
and West, or between New England and other sections, 
it may be well to recur again to the Constitution, and 
its amendments. . 

I have already said that the three-fifths representation 
—being abolished by the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, every Negro is counted as one, whereas when he 
was a slave, he was counted as only three-fifths of one, 





Let me call attention to Article 14 of the Amendments 
of the Constitution, which provides as follows: 


. “SEcTION. 1. All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the state wherein they 
reside. ° 

“Sec. 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several states according to their respective numbers, 
counting the whole number of persons in each state, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to vote at 
any election for the choice of electors of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, Representatives in 
Congress, the executive and judicial officers of a state, or 
the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such state, being twenty-one years 
of age and citizens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion and other 
crime, the basis of representation therein shall be reduced 
in the proportion which the number of such male citizens 


Shall bear to the whole number of male citizens twenty-one 


years of age in such state.”’ 


This amendment became a part of the organic law in 
1868. Under its provisions, a new apportionment of 
Representatives was made upon the basis of the census 
of 1870. In this act of apportionment (Act of February 
2d, 1872, Chap. xi, Stat. at Large, Vol. XVII, p. 29) it was 
provided: 


“Sec. 6. That should any state, after the passage of this 
act, deny or abridge the right of any of the male inhabitants 
of such state, being twenty-one years and citizens of the 
United States, to vote at any election named in the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, article 14, section 2, except for 
participation in the rebellion or other crime, the number 
of Representatives apportioned in this act to such state 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of 
such male citizens shall have to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years of age in such state.” 

This provision of the statute added little or nothing to 
the Constitution, as it provided no means to effectuate 
the Constitution. 

I do not know that any means will be taken (tho, per- 
haps, that may be the meaning of the proposition to in- 
vestigate), in the Senate to effectuate the first and sec- 
ond sections of the Fourteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution, 

But the difficulty is, that in many of the states North 
there are Jarge numbers disfranchised by law, and Re- 
publicans allege that large numbers in the South do not 
vote, altho not disfranchised by law. Intimidation and 
shot-guns become a wild justicial mode of disfranchise- 
ment. 

The debate which took place at that time (1870) on this 
topic is instructive. It isspecially so; as the Republican 
leader of the House (General Garfield) endeavored, but 
in vain, to meet the difficulty. (Globe, December, 1869, 
page 37 et seq.) He had charge of the bill and tried to 
readjust the schedule of population so as to conform to 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Said he: 


“Tt is a curious fact, perhaps not new to every gentleman 
in this House, altho it certainly was to me, that the provis- 
ions of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
change the representative basis of the national legislature 
in a way that noone,so far as I remember, supposed it 
would when that amendment was before Congress.”’ 

He further said: 


“‘Everybody knew, of course, that there wasachange, 
but no one seemed to be aware how radical and sweepiug 
that change was. I observe my friend from New York (Mr. 
Cox), is disposed to understand the word ‘radical’ in a 
more literal sense than I used it. I admit that he is enti- 
tled to that view. The Fourteenth Amendment, so far as 
it related to suffrage, was generally understood as: refer- 
ring exclusively to the denial of the right to vote on ac- 
count of race orcolor. But the language of the Constitu- 
tion is much broader. It isin substance that wherever the 
right to vote is denied or abridged in any state, not mere- 
ly on account of race or color, but for any other reason 
than rebellion or crime, in that state the basis of represen- 
tation shall be reduced proportionately. The committee 
found it necessary, in view of that provision, to inquire 
what were the other grounds in the several states on which 
the right to vote was abridged or denied except for rebel- 
lion or crime. he 

‘‘ Without going into the matter more minutely, I will 
say in general that there are seventy or cighty grounds on 
which men are excluded from the right to vote under the 
laws of the different states besides rebellion or crime. 
How far tinose different causes will operate to reduce the 
basis of representation is a grave question.” 

Having the authority, therefore, of General Garfield 
as to the difficulty in ascertaining how many were ex- 
cluded from theright to vote under the laws of differ- 
ent states besides rebellion and crime, I purposely avoided 
it in my report on the law of 1880 and in the bill raising 
the question. The number of disqualifications which I 
gathered at that time from the constitutions and laws of 
the states, were the following: 

1, Those who have inflicted cruel or unusual punish- 
ment in the Rebellion, or violated the rules of civilized 
warfare; 2, embezzler of public funds, or those guilty of 
malfeasance in office; 3, idiot and insane; 4, United 
States soldiers, sailors and marines; 5, those disqualified 
in states from which they came; 6, duelling, or chal- 
lenging, or aiding; 7, test oaths; 8, reading; 9, taxpay- 
ing—county and other tax; 10, pauperism; 11, persons 
under guardianship; 12, not presenting certificates of 
naturalization, if naturalized; 13, betting on elections; 
14, education; 15, time of residence; 16, non-registered 





persons; 17, locality; 18, capitation or poll-tax; 19, dig. 
honorable discharge from United States service; 20, de. 
frauding United States or State; 21, students; 22, read 
English, and write his name; 23, property qualification; 
24, imprisonment; 25, Chinaman; 26, rental; 27, natiy- 
ity; 28, certain Indians “taxed”; 29, persons living on 
United States lands ceded by State; 30, read an article 
in Constitution, etc.; 31, not good moral character; 82, 
not of quiet and peaceful behavior; 33, not citizens ten 
days before the election. ; 

Many of these disqualifications have been removed 
since their collation and since the adoption of the Four 
teenth Amendment. But mostofthem remain. Doubt- 
less others have been added, and perhaps there are re- 
maining now some thirty odd cases within the strict cat- 
egory of the Fourteenth Amendment. The object of the 
amendment was, doubtless, to compel the South, by 
some punitive or forceful mode, to grant Negro suffrage, 
It was not intended to reduce representation. It was 
only understood to apply to the denial or abridgment 
of a class which had individual and fixed peculiarities 
inherent in the person, such as race, color or national- 
ity. That this was the understanding of Congress ig ap- 
parent, when we recall that new constitutions, ag jp 
Georgia, which required registration and a poll tax befvre 
voting, were approved by Congress after this Fourteenth 
Amendment was a part of the Constitution. Why, if 
this be not so, should Pennsylvania be fully repre- 
sented which requires a poll tax, and thus should, pro 
tanto, have no representation—for is not the right of 
every voter in the state thus abridged? If this be not 
so, then a state is to be punished for not allowing crazy 
and other disfranchised people to vote. 

In the opinion of many statesmen in 1870—such ag 
Senator Conkling and Speaker Kerr—the Fifteenth 
Amendment obliterated the last distinction as to color 
and representation. They, therefore, disfavored the 
proposition to reduce the represented population by 
counting out any excluded persons, 

To effectuate the amendment of the Constitution by 
reason of disqualification was a blade with two edges, 
It cut North and South. It would have made large re- 
ductions from the ratio in all the states. General Gar- 
field bemoaned the unfortunate language of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, for he said: ‘‘ The back of the blade 
cut as sharp as the edge itself.” No one, therefore, had 
the temerity to insist on the practical application of the 
blade which was slashing in every direction. We did 
our best to unravel the tangled skein, so that under no 
apportionment thus far bas there been any deductim 
from the representation by reason of the disqualifica 
tions in the states. How great is the anxiety now to 
apply penalties so as to compel Negro suffrage or allow 
Negro voting where the laws give them suffrage, I can- 
not tell. But it is very obnoxious to refine away by 
construction the principle of representation, for that 
principle was intended to cover every one, black and 
white, old and young, all people of both sexes, every 
one except Indians not taxed. 

As we are the only Government that bases its repre- 
sentation on the entire population, it would take an ef- 
fort to get out of this Democratic-Republican channel. 
This channel means the representative system. 

If, therefore, every one is counted in the apportion- 
ment, the future relation of parties in a Federal way, 
both in Congress and in the Electoral College, depends 
on the return of the numeration of the people taken by 
the census, and that law which is only half-way through 
Congress. , 

I am not prepared to say that there is anything sinis- 
ter in the delay of the Senate in passing our House bill. 
That bill had no opposition in the House of any conse- 
quence—none at all with respect to the mode of taking 
the returns of the population. I have understood that 
the plan was generally approved by men of all parties. 
It carries out the spirit of the Constitution, which was 
intended to broaden the basis of representation; and 
upon that broad basis are the sound foundation-stones 
upon which repose, in majestic grandeur, our Demo- 
cratic-Republican institutions. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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“ORGANIC UNION” AGAIN. 


A WORD OF PROTEST. 
BY THE REV. DANIEL VAN PELT. 











THE protest is not against ‘‘ Organic Union” per 8¢, 
but only against it as forming the title of a recent article 
in THE INDEPENDENT from the voluminous pen of the 
Rev. Mr. Veenschoten. That title was hardly fair to 
the excellent thing whose name was borrowed. The 
real theme of the paper in question might with more 
propriety have been expressed thus: ‘‘ The Deficiencies 
and Inconsistencies, etc. etc., of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, and how far these militate against organic 
union with other denominations.” We desire to put in 
a mild demurrer anent the exhibition of these defici- 
encies and inconsistencies of said Church, whom we 
have the honor to serveas one of her ministers. 2 

We do not wish to set ourselves up as an “* apologist 
of the Reformed Church. We do not think she is 80 far 
gone as to need any such officer in her ranks, Our aim in 
the present writing is simply to counteract the unhappy 
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impression about us which may have been left upon the 
minds of the large circle of the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT who are outside of our Church, by Mr. Veen- 
schoten’s latest publication. 

What is, then, the case that his latest article on ‘‘ Or- 
ganic Union ” makes out against the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church? We shall take up his points one by one, not 
in his own order, but in the order of their importance 
as bearing upon the impression we design to counteract. 
We begin with the fourth and fifth “flying straws.” 
These constitute a discussion of the possibility of union 
with the Presbyterian and German Reformed Churches 
respectively. Thisis mainly an abstract question at best, 
just now, and the points he makes, or the conclusions 
he draws, do not particularly affect the good name of the 
Church. He may or may not have gotten at the real or 
the prevailing sentiment of the denomination on this 
question. But we have to say this in the present con- 
nection; if Organic Union with the Presbyterian Church 
‘can not be effected by a vote of the General Synod, 
without disrupting the Church,” then is not Mr. Veen- 
schoten’s occupation, as an agitator to secure that very 
vote, gone? He had an object once; tho many severely 
censured him for laboring to secure that vote for union, 
many, on the other hand, could not but admire his indus- 
try and perseverance and courage in stirring up the 
Church to the discussion of this question. It was a re- 
markable thing that he succeeded single-handed in 
bringing the matter actually upon the floor of Synod, 
and compelling it to a vote there. The writer has no 
hesitation in saying that he was one of many who were 
perfectly content to have that question fairly tested; 
nay more, as he loves the Presbyterians more 
than any other denomination, except his own, 
if the vote of Synod had been for union with 
them, he would cheerfully have submitted and gladly 
gone over. But the vote was overwhelmingly against 
the Union. From whatever causes, cowardice among 
the rest, no doubt, Mr. Veenschoten’s project did not en- 
list so much as a corporal’s guard to carry it through on 
the floor of General Synod. That altered matters con- 
siderably, entirely. That proved conclusively that 
organic union with the Presbyterians was out of the 
question, since it was not desired by even a respectable 
minority. And it has led Mr. Veenschoten himself to a 
further and a profounder truth: that even could a vote 
be secured for it in General Synod, organic union could 
not be effected by such a vote, for it wouid simply dis- 
rupt the Church. Why then continue to agitate for it? 
why, in order to keep up the useless and fruitless agita- 
tion, disclose deep-lying family weaknesses to the full 
gaze of an outside reading public, in a journal that has 
no connection with our denomination at all? 

So much for “flying straws,” Nos. 4 and 5—espe- 
cially No. 4. Before taking up the other three, let us 
turn for a moment to the four methods for the salva- 
tion (?) of the Dutch Church which Mr. Veenschoten 
suggests at the close of his paper. As to the first method 
—union with the Reformed (German) Church—we do 
not exactly see why he proposes this, after proving it 
impossible without disintegrating the Church. 

Under method No, 2, he refers to men leaving the de- 
nomination. In this connection it may be of interest to 
remark that often we get men from other bodies in re- 
turn, who are most determined in their opposition to 
union with the very Churches they have left. And we 
believe we never find any of these ministers identitying 
themselves with agitations for organic union in any di- 
rection. Astothe thirdand fourth methods proposed, 
does the brother really wish that we should give them 
any serious consideration? It is plainly manifest that 
the Church as a whole cannot institute a policy which 
would induce malcontents in every congregation to at- 
tempt a diversion of people and property to sister de- 
nominations; or that the General Synod can be expected 
deliberately to pass a resolution which would incon- 
tinently disintegrate the entire denomination. 

Now “ flying straws” 1, 2 and 3 contain in reality that 
which most needs attention in order to overcome the 
damaging impressions which Mr. Veenschoten’s article 
will tend to produce aboftt our denomination. But even 
here he does not make out such a desperate case after all. 
Suppose he does prove that there isa little hypocrisy 
here and there about the liturgy. and the Heidelberg 
Catechism. No matter how much men may admire 
either or both, and however warmly they may on occa- 
sion express that admiration, local circumstances may 
prevent their pushing the use of them to the furthest 
logical outcome of their eulogies. The very accommo- 
dation to such circumstances may the better insure the 
acceptance of these institutions among strangers, or 
their continuance among those familiar with them, but 
who are a little weary of them in detail. For, in spite 
of the incidents mentioned by Mr. Veenschoten, the 
omission of certain parts of the Liturgy at a Particular 
Synod, and in a Holland-American Church, it is none 
the less true and none the less universally recognized 
by those who know us at all, that we are a semi-liturgi- 
cal Church. That. is all we care to contend for. This 
will give us a swtticiently definite and signifieant posi- 
tion among Americea denominations. There is not a 
Man among us who will not feel it to be exceedingly 
worth while for us to mgintain ourselves upon this well- 
known ground, in vie.. uf the decided movement 


toward a more liturgical worship in American Church 
life to-day. Thus can we most distinctly and earnestly 
and honestly ‘emphasize our liturgical position as an 
argument for or against any scheme for organic union.” 
To require the entire abandonment of the liturgy in 
order to union, will bring even those most derelict in its 
use to vote and labor against such union. 

And as regards the Heidelberg Catechism—it is too 
true that it gives occasion to some hypocrisy and much 
inconsistency.. But the book has too profound a signifi- 
cance among all the symbols of the Reformation to be 
ignored, or to be repudiated with impunity by any Prot- 
estant Church. Even if some men, many men, perbaps, 
among our ranks dislike or refuse to employ it in guid- 
ing their pulpit instructions in the way the Constitution 
contemplates; these same men are very well aware that 
any denomination which should make its abandonment 
as a symbol a sine qua non of organic union would be 
perilously disloyal to their historic and fundamental 
connection with the principles of the Reformed Faith. 
And so, tho these ministers may object tothe constitu- 
tional requirements about the Heidelberg Catechism, 
that objection would not be in the way of their opposi- 
tion to an organic union which would involve the sac- 
rificing or the dishonoring of that very. Catechism. 
Thus while Mr. Veenschoten avers ‘‘ that it will be wise 
no longer to emphasize the Catechism argument in de- 
veloping public opinion in furtherance of the matter 
of union,” we venture to assert, an the contrary, that 
‘*the Catechism argument” emphasizes itself, without 
aid on any one’s part, from the very weight and power 
of the symbho! itself. 

One ‘‘ straw” remains; it is that intended to indicate 
‘*the progress of the denomination.” We find it some- 
what difficult to detect either the philanthropy or the 
philosophy of the argument based on a showing up of a 
lack of progress in our Church. This exhibition of our 
spiritual poverty or misfortune can serve no argumenta- 
tive purpose in favor of organic union. In regard to 
other denominations, who would not have known about 
our poor plight, had not our brother removed the veil 
from our nakedness, now.that they know of it they will 
naturally be afraid of us. They will avoid coming into 
too close a contact with us, les: ‘the blight that has been 
so diligently shown to rest upon us, prove contagious. 
And asto ourselves, that the consciousness of decline or 
decay should induce us to hasten to unite with others, 
or disrupt ourselves in the attempt, does not follow 
by any of the straightest of logical sequences. A man 
or womar, who is known to be dying by inches from 
some slowly sapping disease, even tho attended by the 
excruciating pains of such an affection as that of can- 
cer, is not usually put to death some years in advance 
of the natural issue of the malady. Or, ‘“‘ to change the 
figure” somewhat: there was a time in the history of 
the Dutch Republic when city after city, having first 
boldly cast off the yoke of Spain, were retaken by the 
invincible troops of the tyrant, until the whole question 
of ‘‘ liberty or death” for the Republic hung upon the 
fate of Leyden. Might not the Dutch patriots (who were 
also our Church fathers), have just as well given up that 
last town also? They thought not; they did not! and 
the war which was then but four years old grew to be 
eighty years old; but the Dutch had their freedom at 
last, and every city was their own inthe end. If Broth- 
er Veenschoten’s showing puts us in the last ditch, we 
might as well die ‘‘ game” there. At least this in itself 
is no argument for self-destruction or loss of courage. 

We hasten, however, to assure that large circle of the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT who do not belong to 
our Reformed (Dutch) Church, that there is still much 
reason to believe that our denomination is not quite in 
the last ditch yet. No outsider need imagine that we 
are defunct, or very far on the way to a moribund con- 
dition. And we wish to make one general observation 
a propos of all of Mr. Veenschoten’s statements and 
quotations concerning the actual condition or the des- 
tiny of our Church. It is this: that no denomination 
could quite escape being placed in an unfavorable light 
and lowered in the esteem of the public, if those inti- 
mately acquainted with its inner workings should make 
it their business to drag forthinto the view of the out- 
side world all the inconsistencies and errors and hurtful 
tendencies which we are confident must be present with- 
in every such denomination, however prosperous and 
strong, so long as they remain human organiZations 
upon this mundane and militant sphere of churchly 
existence, 

But let us not be misunderstood. Weare no advo- 
cate of the whitewash-brush. Defects and mistakes 
should be fearlessly faced in order to be remedied. No 
one can be more keenly alive tothe defects and mistakes 
of our denomination than the present writer; and in 
denominational gatherings, or in private conversation, 
he has never hesitated tospeak of them. Love, frue 
love, is not blind; it is searchingly critical. But it 
criticises to improve or benefit its object of affection, 
not to injure or ruin its credit with outside parties. 
There may be many obstacles in the way of our denom- 
inational life or progress looming up above the horizon, 
making the sky dark with apprehension to the heart of 
love. But as long as the sun shines somewhere in the 
sky of hope, so that the clouds.may yet be dissipated; 





or as long as the good old ship may yet have enough 





sound timber left to ride the storms that seem brooding, 
it does not commend itself as the part of wise and loyal 
seamanship immediately to scuttle the vessel, and go to 
the bottom without further ceremony. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE DUKE DE DURCAL’S OLD MASTERS. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 











NOTHING in the recent history of art in New York has 
been so surprising or so discouraging as the lack of interest 
which the public has shown in this collection. It is only a 
few months since every one was rejoicing, with all appear- 
ance of sincerity, in the fact that Mr. Marquand had given 
between thirty and forty old pictures toour Museum. Yet 
now, when a hundred and a half have been on view for sev- 
eral weeks, scarcely any one has cared to see them, and 
their very existence seems ignored in current conversation. 
Of course, if all the Museum pictures were of first-rate 
quality and none of these deserved the name, there would 
be no paradox to read; but neither of these statements is 
true. An impartial expression of the fact would probably 
be that, while the Rembrandt and the Van Dyke which the 
Museum owns—and of course the other and finer Rem- 
brandts which are temporarily in its keeping—are more im- 
portant and popularly attractive works than any of the 
Duke’s, everything else at the Museum may be matched 
and over-matched among his treasures. There is one par- 
tial excuse to be made for the public. Several prominent 
newspapers at once decried the Duke’s possessions in a 
most. emphatic way. But others, quite as well entitled to 
respectful hearing, spoke in their praise; and it might have 
been thought that people would at least take the trouble to 
look for themselves. Yet the merest sprinkling of visitors 
has been seen in those galleries which, when they contain 
modern pictures even not of the very highest quality, are 
sure to be well filled. What the outcome of the sale will 
be my readers will know almost as soon as these words are 
printed. The most confident prophet might hesitate to pre- 
dict the prices that will be paid for any of the pictures; 
but every one who has taken the pains to see how very fine 
mapy of them really are must rejoice that the Duke was 
wisely counseled in time and put *‘ upset’”’ prices on them. 
I fancy he will take most of them back to Europe again; 
and I am sure that they will meet with a very different 
welcome if he offers them in London or Paris. 

I do not hesitate to saythat some of the severest criti- 
cisms which have been printed about them have been 
based on a knowledge of old pictures of their class 
which had been gathered in this country only—I speak 
from facts, not from divination. No one familiar with the 
authenticated works of the masters whom they represented 
could have failed to see their interest, or would have hinted 
at willful falsification in their titles. ‘tis true that the . 
attributions of some among them could be questioned, and 
in a few cases confidently denied. But thisisnomorethan 
is true of many of the greatest public galleries of Europe 
to-day—of all which have not been re-cataloged in very 
recent years. No old gallery, public or private, has stood 
or could stand the test of that modern criticism which, by 
dint of earnest historical study and through the indispen- 
sable aid of photography (for the close comparison of wide- 
ly scattered works), has grewn from a mixture of guess- 
work and tradition into a pretty exact science. I think 
that a genuine expert in France or Germany would change 
the names of some of the Duke’s pictures; but I am sure — 
that he would change no larger a proportion than if any , 
other collection, previously unstudied in the light of to- 
day, were submitted to his eye. And, after all, the ques- 
tion was not so much authenticity as genuine worth, and 
the eye must have been blind indeed, which did. not find a 
great deal of this in the Duke’s collection. - al 

I do not mean to declare that it contained nothing but 
masterpieces; but I do mean that it contained some mas- 
terpieces—seme pictures which would be a glory to any 
gallery in the world; and that, while there was a little 
pure trash among the rest uf the works, the. vast majority 
were excellent, interesting and characteristic examples of 
a time when ‘‘second-rate’’ pictures meant something a 
good deal better than they do to day. 

To begin with, there was a large “St. Luke Painting the 
Virgin and Child,” the attribution of which to Roger van 
der Weyden could not be doubted, that was a pearl of 
beauty beyond all price—something so quaint yet lovely, 
so strong yet delicate and tender, so thoroughly character- 
istic of the earliest, purest, most attractive days of the art 
of the Netherlands that its value to Americans, could it be 
secured for one of our museums, could not be over-esti- 
mated. Then there was a picture which bore Jan van 
Eyck’s name, and which some of the best fudges whom I 
know in this country pronounced to be his. Whether it 
was or not it was an exquisite thing, a treasure, a de- 
light. Charming, too, was a so-called Diirer that hardly 
seemed to bear out the name but needed no name to pro- 
claimits worth. Then, to come to later and less spiritual 
painters, there was as fine a great canvas by Suyders—a 
magnificently dramatic ‘‘ Boar Hunt”’ painted as only he 
could have painted 1t—which, I feel safe in saying, is not 
surpassed in any European Gallery. And it was accom- 
panied by a smaller still-life from the same hand that was 
likewise most admirable. Two great equestrian portraits 
of Spanish princes, said to be replicas by Velasquez and 
Rubens of the'r works in the Madrid Gallery, were unques- 
tionably old and good pictures whether replicas in the true 
sense or merely copies. And one could hardly doubt that 
parts of the Rubens at least had been done by the master’s 
own hand. The Murillo Madonna, about which a great 
deal of captious nonsense has been written, was indisputa- 
bly authentic and no poor example of its very variable 
_painter’s hand. All his best works, we are told, are in 





Spain; but I have seen much less interesting ones than this 
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elsewhere that have never been questioned. Among the 
later Dutch painters Franz van Mierisand Adrian van der 
Werff were excellently represented. Their works are so 
common in foreign galleries that if these two go back to 
Europe their possession will probably not be hotly disputed; 
but they ought to be kept here, where we have so few old 
pictures of any period. There was furthermore a “St. 
Peter” by Guercino, of indisputable authenticity, and a 
small Tiepolo. This was a most brilliant and beautiful 
little study—and Tiepolo is the rarest of all the Venetian 
masters out of his own home. 

Spanish pictures naturally outnumbered all the others. 
Here there was no reason even to talk of authenticity, nor 
can there be many persons in America who are even half 
competent to pronounce upon such examples. Spain has 
kept her treasures pretty well to herself, and fora hundred 
Americans who have been in Paris, London, Dresden and 
Berlin, there are not half a dozen who have been to Mad- 
rid. Some of them were not very interesting except from 
a historical point of view, but others were, and among 
them a wonderful picture of sheep by Zurbaran anda mag- 
nificent portrait-head by Goya. The same words constantly 
come to my pen—it is a thousand pities there is so little 
chance for our Museum to secure this or that. 

Ihave not noted half the pictures that the collection 
contained, nor even named the large and most interest- 
ing collection of drawings which accompanied them. But 
I did not expect at this late day to give a full account of the 
Duke’s treasures. All I wanted was to protest against the 
curiously unintelligent criticism from which they have so 
largely suffered; to explain that, inso faras my experi- 
ence has gone, all those New Yorkers who know most 
about old pictures have recognized their interest—an in- 
terest which would be great in Europe but is infinitely 
greater here; and to deplore that the public has not availed 
itself of a precions chance the like of which will not soon 
occur again. Such a reception as the Duke’s gallery has 
met with may well deter other foreigners from bringing 
us good wares of the same kind fora long time to come. 

The loss which we have inflicted upon ourselves is thus to 
be measured not only by the opportunity we have just 
neglected, but by many others which our want of intelli- 
gence has rendered impossible. 
New YORE CIty, 
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ICE A CAUSE OF DISEASE. 








RECENTLY the risks from impure ice are being more fully 
considered. Professor Leidy, of Philadelphia, has shown 
that even low forms of animal life, incased in ice some- 
times survive. Still truer is it that organic matter may 
thus have its decomposition arrested only to begin anew 
when liberated. While it is true that freezing does clarify 
a little in some particulars, it isshown that it does not 
dispose of organic matter or the lowest forms of vegetable 
life. Dr. Wm. K. Newton has recently summed up the 
facts, and we here present them as related by him: 


“Prior to the publication of an article in the seventh report of 
the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, on an outbreak of 
intestinal disorders, attributable to the contamination of drink- 
ing-water by means of impure ice, it was almost universally held 
that ice was not a source of disease. This supposition was based 
on the facts that water undergoes a change during the process of 
freezing, and that ice is ordinarily purer than the water from 
which it is produced. It is also known that many substances are 
excluded from the water when freezing, as is illustrated in the 
case of frozen sea-water, which contains less of the salines than 
the original water. But it has been proven that ice sometimes 
contains a relatively larger proportion of organic matter than 
the water from which it is made. Another fact should be noted: 
that is, that large pieces of organic matter are entrapped in the 
ice and are preserved for the time from putrefactive changes, 
which changes, however, are set up or renewed when the ice 
melts. Hence, as the ice is formed from the surface-water, all 
floating particles or the matter on the surface in polluted 
streams or ponds, are caught in the ice and preserved uatil the 
ice melts. After appreciating these fundamental facts, let us 
turn to the evidence in the case and see what may be done to ob- 
viate the danger. 

“* The first recorded case, as mentioned above, where disease 
was traced to polluted ice, is that of an epidemic of intestinal 
troubles occurring at Rye Beach, in 1875. There broke out at 
that time among the inmates of a large hotel, a number of cases 
of bowel disorders, characterized by giddiness, nausea, vomiting 
and diarrhoea. After eliminating all other possible causes of the 
trouble, it was ascertained that the ice, which was taken from 
an adjacent pond, was the sole cause of the outbreak. This pond 
contained large quantities of putrescent matter, composed of 
marsh mud and decomposing sawdust. The water of the pond 
was discolored, and, when agitated, emitted a very offensive 
odor; the mud at the bottom, when disturbed, gave off large vol- 
umes of foul gas. it will be seen from the above statement that 
the pollution in this case was not of animal origin, but that the 
condition of the pond, and the rotting sawdust therein, were the 
causes of the disease. 

** Kedzie, of Michigan, who also investigated this subject, as- 
certained that ice taken from streams and ponds containing rot- 
ten sawdust was a cause of diarrhea. 

* A similar investigation was made into the character of ice 
sold at Newport, R. I., which wascut from pondsin the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the city, and contained an excessive pro- 
portion of organic matter. 

“Chamberlain, in the fifth Connecticut report, records a fatal 
case of typhoid fever due to the use of ice from a pond into which 
the dejecta of another patient, sick with that disease, had been 
thrown. 

“The instances mentioned might be considerably increased, 
but sufficient bas been stated to forcibly indicate the dangers 
to health from this cause. 

“From the above-mentioned cases, we may deduce the follow- 
ing: Organic matter, instead of being eliminated from ice dur- 
ing the process of freezing, is retained therein. This fact must 
not be forgotten, for aside from the presence of actual disease 
germs in ice, the presence of a putrescible material is of itself a 
source of danger. Hence, ice taken from streams near the out- 
lets of sewers must of necessity contain large amounts of foul 


“Of greater interest to us isan answer to the question, Are 
disease germs killed by the freezing process? In answer to this 
we may quote the following evidence: 

“*Pengra, of Michigan, in State Board of Health report for 
1884, showed that bacteria, infusoria and other organisms were 
found in ice, and that their vitality was not injured by freezing. 

“Cohn ascertained that a temperature of zero F. was not fatal 
to certain species of bacteria. 

“ Frisch found that a temperature of -8° F. failed to destroy 
the vitality of both micrococci and bacilli. 

* Pradden, in 1887, made an extended series of experimeuts 
on the influence of freezing upon the vitality of bacteria. Ac- 
cording to his observations, certain bacteria resist protracted 
freezing, while others fail to grow when they have been sub- 
jected to a freezing temperature for acertain time. The bacil- 
lus prodigiosus was destroyed by being frozen for fifty-one days. 
A bacillus in Hudson River ice survived a low temperature for 
seventy-seven days. The bacillus of typhoid fever survived after 
108 days; repeated freezing and thawing, however, was fatal to 
the latter. 

“Theeffect of high temperatures on the various germs has 
been very thoroughly studied, and the results of these experi- 
ments are satisfactory; the effects of low temperatures, on the 
other hand, are not so well known. But from the above-men- 
tioned experiments it may be stated that low temperatures are 
not always fatal to organisms of the lower orders, the effect of 
freezing being only a paralyzing one for the time being. 

**We may sum up as follows: The use of icecut from stre2ms, 
ponds or lakes polluted by sewage or organic refuse of any kind 
is dangerous to health. 

“This being the case it is our duty to educate the people to an 
appreciation of the fact and to urge on the legislature and 
health boards the necessity of checking the sale of polluted ice. 

“ Laws on this subject have been passed in the States of Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and New Jersey. 

“In Massachusetts no horse can be drivenon a field of ice that 
is to be used for domestic purposes. Upon complaint from 
twenty-five consumers that ice is impure, the State Board of 
Health must investigate. 

“In New Jersey a law passed in 1882 provides a penalty for the 
punishment of persons who willfully pollute ice-ponds. In 
1885 a law was passed that contains the following provisions: 
No ice shall be cut, for purposes of sale,in any city, from any 
pond, creek or river within the limits of said city, unless per- 
mission so to do shall first have been obtained frem the Local 
Board of Health of said city. No ice may be sold in any city 
without a permit so to do from the Local Board of Health. Such 
permit may be refused if the ice is from an impure source. 
Boards of Health in cities may prohibit the sale if from an im- 
puresource. 

“If the provisions of this law were exterded to other states, 
and then strictly enforced, all dangers from this source would 
be removed.” ° 








Personalities: 





It is stated that some years ago Mr. Russell Harrison, 
the son of the President, had a particular experience in far- 
Western society that he refers to with much amusement. 
During a trip to Montana young Mr. Harrison made a visit 
to Bozeman. There was a little dispute between two citi- 
zens on the principal and probably only street in the town, 
and in accordance with the custom of the frontier, pistols 
were brought into requisition to settle the difficulty. 
There was a scrimmage, and one of the combatants dropped 
his revolver on the sidewalk. Just at this moment Mr. 
Harrison happened along, and picking up the revolver very 
politely proceeded to return it to the owner. Another per- 
son who observed the action, thought Harrison was going 
to shoot. He turned quickly and gave him a smash in his 
left eye that landed him on his back. Mr. Harrison had a 
badly discolored eye for several days, and was never known 
thereafter to interfere with Territorial amusements. But 
it is said that now he is not very slow himself in taking a 
hand in this kind of sport, and consequently commands the 
respect and admiration of the average Montana man. 


-...The only monarch in the world of whom absolutely 
nothing disagreeable is said, his Majesty Kiug Alfonso, of 
Spain, is getting on toward his third birthday, and prepa- 
rations for that event are being made and written about, 
tho it is still several months off. The principal misfortune 
of Alfonso’s life appears to be that he has no one to play 
with him. No child could be allowed to play with him un- 
less it were old enough to understand how careful it would 
have to be not to infringe the royal dignity, and besides, the 
Queen is afraid of causing jealousy by conferring upon any 
great lady the honor of having her children play with the 
King. The hardest work to which this young monarch is 
subjected is that of receiving his ministers, dignitaries of 
state, generals, grandees, and so forth, while sitting on the 
throne in his nurse’s lap, a ceremony which entails his sit- 
ting still while all these things pass before him. At 
Wednesday’s reception 2,000 great men of various kinds 
turned up to see the King and bowed to him. 


.... The Duke of Bavaria was very proud of his son, the 
oculist, Karl Theodor, and often recommended him to 
patients, Passing along the streets of Munich one day he 
met a blind girl standing on the corner, singing. Tossing 
a louis d’orinto her outstretched hand, he went on, but 
suddenly returned to inquire more minutely into her 
affliction. ‘Well,’ said he, “I shall give you the address 
of a physician who may be able to cure you.’’ With that he 
tore a sheet of paper from his note book, wrote a few lines 
upon it, and left the girl, who continued her singing. 
When she returned home that evening, her mother and 
sister would not believe their eyes, for the note was signed 
“Duke Maximilian,’’ and addressed to ‘‘Duke Theodor.” 
They thought some one had been jesting. But the girl 
had confidence in the kindly voice, and, in company with a 
friend, went to the palace. 


....B. P. Shillaber, better known as “‘ Mrs. Partington’”’ 
now lives at Chelsea, one of Boston’s many suburbs. He is 
seventy-four years of age and crippled with rheumatism. 
He walks about the house with a cane and goes out-of- 
doors only in a carriage. He has not been to Boston for 





material. 


seven years. He began life as a printer, entering the Bos- 











ton Post in 1838. He once gave two or three years of his 
life to a lecturing tour, and tho he was successful, he re. 
gretted it, feeling himself not cut out for that line of work, 
Now, he says, he goes nowhere. ‘ With pen, paper, pipe 
and pills, I sit here from year’s end to year’s end, patient 
as may be, receive my friends and wait for a better life,” 


....The forthcoming visit of the distinguished Egypto- 
logist (to particularize only one of her claims to literary 
and scientific attention) Miss Amelia B. Edwards, to this 
country, is anticipated with great interest. ‘‘The most 
learned woman in the world,” as Miss Edwards is called by 
many savants, is also a most feminine and interesting 
woman in private life. No announcements are yet made 
as to the details of her lecture-appearances in public. Her 
visit is made under the most distinguished literary and 
other auspices. 








Pebbles. 


PEOPLE who live in stone houses shouldn’t throw 
glasses.— Puck. 





....Postmaster-General Wanamaker is said to be a great 
reader. However this may be, he is now a man of letters, 
—The World. 


...'* We would like to see your mother, if she is not 
engaged.” Seven-year-old: ‘Engaged! Goodness, she 
was engaged long ago and got married before I was born.” 
—Life. 


....“*But, Doctor, why didn’t you kill that snipe? He 
came just right for you.” ‘But, my dear fellow, he flew 
zig-zag, and I had no sooner fired zig than he was zag.”’— 
Fliegende Blitter. 


--.-“‘Can you tell me where I can find ‘Rienzi’s Ad- 
dress’ ?” asked a young Jady of a clerk in a Brooklyn book- 
store. ‘‘Have you looked in the directory ?’’ he replied.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Visitor (to butler, who is showing him through the 
picture gallery of the old mansion): *‘'That’s a fine por- 
trait. Isit an old master?’ Butler: ‘No; that’s the old 
missus.’’— Boston Courier. 


....Fond mother: “Tommy, darling, this is your birth- 
day. What would you like best todo?’ Tommy, darling 
(after a moment’s reflection): “‘ I think I should enjoy see- 
ing the baby spanked.’’—Paris Figaro. 


...‘* You appear to be in good health,” said a prison vis- 
itor toaconvict. ‘It is only in appearance, sir,’’ replied 
the convict; “‘for the fact is I am confined to my room 
more than half the time.””—Tezas Siftings. 


....Sir Rotten Rowe: ‘‘I thought you didn’t have bisb- 
ops sitting in the American Senate.” Mr. Madison 
Squeer: “We don’t.” Sir Rotten Rowe: ‘‘Then who does 
the confirmations the papers speak of?’’— Puck. 


....Mrs. O'Flaherty: ‘Have yez any tin quart pails, 
Misther Doogan?’? Mr. Doogan: ‘*No, Mrs. O’Flaherty; 
but Oi have plinty av tin wan quart pails.’’ Mrs. O’Fla- 
herty: ‘“‘ An’ that’s what Oi axed yez for, Misther Doo- 
gan.’’—Judge. 


....“‘Why, Georgie,” said a girl to her little brother; 
“T’ve just heard that you were whipped at school last 
week. I had no idea of it till Ma told me a few minutes 
ago.”” ‘*Hadn’t you?” responded Georgie. And then he 
added, with an air of pride; ‘‘ Why, I knew it at thetime.” 
—Portland Advertiser. 


...- Mrs. Lugsby: ‘“‘Old Mr. Grumsby, the doctor says, is 
suffering from elephantiasis.”” Mrs. Bagsby: ‘‘Caught it 
at the show, I suppose. Hereafter no boy of mine shall go 
to see the elephant without having been vaccinated. You 
can’t tell exactly what the elephants fetch over here in 
their trunks.”—Drake’s Magazine. 


...-Courtly Gentleman : ‘‘ May I ask if you were present 
at the Creation?’ Elderly Maiden (blushing with quick 
indignation): ‘Sir? I do not understand what you mean.” 
Courtly Gentleman: “‘ Nothing, ma’am—nothing. I simply 
wished to inquire if you attended the cratorio by the Choral 
Society Wednesday .”’—Lowell Citizen. 


....Mr. Kelly: ‘‘ An’ how are ye this mornin’, Misthriss 
Flynn? Is yer rheumatiz betther?”’ Mrs. Flynn: “ Well, 
yis, I think it is; I thank ye koindly. The new docthor’s 
thratemint is doin’ me a worl’ av good,I belave. He ad- 
voises me to take brandy an’ queen Ann etarnally, an’ to 
rub anarchy on me j’ints. So I’m doin’ it, an’ I think it’s 
helpin’ me wondherfully.””—Puck. 


..-A good story is told of Miss Mary Booth, late of 
Harper’s Bazar. She was bothered constantly by ama- 
teur playwrights, who desired her to read and pass judg- 
ment upon their manuscripts. One of them once said to 
her: “‘ Miss Booth, don’t you think there is some way by 
which my play can be put upon the stage?” ‘Oh, yes,” 
shereplied. ‘Do tell me,’’ cried the supplicant. ‘“ Why, 
have it ground up and used for snow storms,” was the 
crushing reply.—Ezchange. 


....At a side track and water tank, between Greensboro’ 
and Salisbury, the hour being about nine o’clock at night 
a man boarded the train and tock a seat directly ahead of 
me. When the train started the conductor came for his 
fare, and as he had no ticket the official asked: “‘Why 
didn’t you get a ticket at Blankville?” ‘Hadn’t time.” 
“Why didn’t you get on there?” ‘Hadn’t time.” ‘‘ How 
far are you going?” “ As far as this fifty cents will take 
me.” ‘ You ain’t loose in the head, are you?” ‘ Not if the 
court knows herself! The people of Blankville rode me on 
a rail and gave me ten minntes in which to leave the town. 
I got out in five. That shows a level head, doesn’t it? I 
want fifty cents worth of more distance as fast as I can get 
it.”"—Detroit Free Press. 
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As propesed on the conclusion of Dr. Von Biilow’s 
Beethoven cyclus ”’ of the preceding week,the eminent 
interpreter of the classical in pianoforte music added three 
concerts last week to his original scheme of New York ap- 
pearances. Their three audiences were just as remarkable 
for numbers and for an unflagging attention and enthusi- 
asm as were the closely packed hundreds of people who 
took possession of the Broadway Theater a week earlier. 
Two of Dr. Von Bilow’s programs were mixed ones, made 
up of compositions from Bach to Rubinstein; a severe 
test of even bis abilities. Another Beethoven recital was 
interposed between these two. As might be expected, this 
Beethoven afternoon proved much the more characteristic 
andinspiring. In nothing has Dr. Von Biilow excelled his 
rendition of two of the sonatas on the program, Opus 53 
and Opus7?. In the recitals of the miscellaneous music his 
irregularities and imperfections of technique came to one’s 
notice too seriously for his own best appearing. He played 
the difficult valse from Rubinstein’s first ‘ Ball” series, 
and Liszt’s Eighth Hungarian Rhapsody and ‘‘Gnomen- 
reigen’’ just as poorly and ineffectively as he played well 
and exquisitely Brahms’s First Sonata, Bach’s Italian Con- 
certo, Schubert’s Elegy-Impromptu or Mendelsshon’s E 
Flat Variations. But the strong and admirable, from 
every standpoint, were much in excess of his shortcom- 
ings; and the miscellaneous afternoons afforded rare ep- 
joyment and instruction to many discerning auditors. 
For the purpose of an accurate record of the music Dr. 
Von Biilow has been heard in during this American 
visit, and as the fifth, sixth and seventh examples of a 
mnemonic concentration that long ago it was trite to call 
phenomenal, we subjoin the complete programs of these 
three concerts: (Tuesday, April 9th) Mozart’s Fantasia and 
Fugue in C Major; Brahms’s First Sonata, Opus 1; Men- 
delssohn’s Prelude in B Minor, and Variations, Opus 82; 
Moscheles’s ‘* La Legerezza”’ Caprice, Opus 51; Rubinstein’s 
Fourth Barcarole in G, and Valse in A Flat, in “Le Bal”; 
three Chopin numbers, viz., Nocturne, Opus 62, No. 2, Im- 
promptu, Opus 36, Third Scherzo, Opus 39; three Liszt se- 
lections—‘ In the Woods,” ‘“‘The Gnomes’ Circling,” and 
Rhapsody No. 8. (Thursday, Beethuven afternoon, April 
11th) Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3; three Bagatelles, from Op. 83; 
Sonata, Op. 10, No. 1; Sonata, Op. 7; five Bagatelles, from 
Op. 119 and 126; Sonata, Op. 31, No. 1; Sonata, Op. 53; Va- 
riations, Op. 76. (Friday, April 12th) Bach’s Italian Con- 
certo; Handel’s Prelude and Fugue in F Minor, and Cha- 
conne in F Major; Mozart’s Fantasia No. 3 in C Minor; 
Raff's Suite in E Minor, Op. 72; Brahms’s Opus 10 (two 
Ballads of the set), Variations on a Hungarian Song, Op. 
21 b; and Scherzo, in E Flat Minor, Op. 4; Schubert’s Im- 
promptu-Elegy, Op. 90; Rheinberger’s Introduction and 
Toccata, Op. 12; Beethoven’s Rondo in 9 and Sonata, Op. 
90, During the performaace of all these works, Dr. Von 
Biilow’s memory never showed itself significantly at fault 
in any measure or during any moment, page after page of 
piece upon piece coming from him with no more hesitation 
or sign of effort to remember its notes than one would ex- 
pect of some wonderful automaton. His last recital (alsoa 
supplemeutary one and crowded into the original plans of 
his manager) occurs to-day. 

Two other musical incidents of the week held their own 
with flattering conditions—tho for one of them,a Phil- 
harmonic concert, it would not be easy to find a decided 
eclipse nor maby people willing to forego it whatever the 
previous musical enthusiasms of the week. ‘The first en- 
tertainmeut was a concert in Steinway Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, given by Mr. Henry Holden Huss, for the 
special purpose of more distinctly introducing his own 
compositions, vocal and instrumental, the program being 
made up solely therefrom. Mr. Huss has studied with 
diligence aud with excellent practical results abroad. His 
writing shows a musicianly spirit and skill that has given 
him a place of credit among American musicians. On the 
present occasion the compositions heard were confined 
within the limits of chamber-music; eleven songs to 
German or English words, a romance for the violoncello 
and another (with a pasaet added) for the violin, a 
Prelude and Minuet from a Suite in D; and a trio for 
violin, cello and pianoforte in D, a spirited work. Of the 
songs, several were to be commended for grace of idea and 
taste in treatment. Mr. Huss had the help of some artists 
of thorough efficiency in such a concert, Mrs. Ella Earle 
Toedt, Miss Emily Winant, Miss Maud Powell, Mr. Ferdi- 
nand Duicken and F. Bergner. There was a well-pleased 
company of listeners and the composer’s music was kindly 
received. Of Saturday night’s Philharmonic it perhaps 
may be said that it was the finest of the season’s 
six as to the execution of its program—certainly the 
orchestral part of it has not been surpassed earlier in 
the winter, and Mr. Rafael Joseffy, the soloist, was in 
amazingly fine form. Among our local pianists it is 
not-unlikely that Dr. Von Biilow’s presence has done more 
than excite old and new discussions, and that a stimulus to 
finer performance and more careful interpretations has 
been felt. The concerto Mr. Joseffy played was the E Mi- 
nor, one of Chopin, in which Mr. Joseffy has been always 
notable for a wonderful sympathy and clearness uf touch 
in cantabile passages and the delicate perfectness of his ex- 
ecution in its florid pages. He played it amazingly well on 
Saturday night. The audience (an uncommonly large one, 
we should say the largest at a Philharmonic this winter) 
recalled him eight times with great enthusiasm, and, in 
fact, so strenuously begged for an encore into the bargain 
that their weeny, | deserved the reward it obtained, in 
the form of another Chopin number. Mr. Thomas’s orches- 
tral selections were Beethoven’s ‘‘Coriolanus’’ Overture, 
and his Fourth Symphony, the Bacchanale from the Paris 
Version of ‘‘ Tinnhauser’ and the same composer’s Kaiser 
March. The latter was given with uncommonly thrilling 
effect. : 


+++eThis week, more decidedly than last, indicates the 
advance of the musical season into the latter stages of its 
wane. Still, there are entertainments in it of real inter- 
est, and others to come after it. Next Tuesday evening Mr. 
Italo Campanini has announced a benefit performance of 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” in Italian, with Miss Clemen- 
tine de Vere and Mr. Guiseppe del Puente assisting—an 
affair likely to be pleasant to lovers of opera @ la Doni- 
fetta and of good singing, which ought to be quite abundant 
4 the‘representation, with such competent artists. Dr. 


— Btlow’s recital, to-day, needs no urging on the atten- 
on. This “cing Holy Week, there will also choral 
Music in the Cathedral and in one or two other Catholic 


churehes worth the musician’s hearing. 





Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


...A dispatch from Kansas City, Mo., says that in that 
region nothing is heard but Oklahoma. In the freight 
yards, crowded on the tracks, and under moving ordeis, 
are about thirty huge trains freighted with the anticipated 
necessities of the coming community. There are houses 
in sections, ready to be bolted together and entered for habi- 
tation within sixty minutes after their delivery. There are 
completed stocks of every conceivable sort of merchandise, 
and with each car-load of stock is packed away the building 
required to harbor it. In this manner drug-stores, dry- 
good stores, boot-and-shoe: stores, saloons and groceries are 
drawn up in readiness to’ be launched forward upon the 
favored center. It is said in the railway offices here that 
one thousand car-loads of supplies for Oklahoma have 
already been sent forward, and are waiting the onset at 
Arkansas City on the border. Meanwhile there is a steady 
gathering of pilgrims by the railroads, but the passenger 
business in the direction ‘of the new country is not yet 
commensurate with the freight movement. The rush, 
however, is perceptibly beginning, and will gather in 
volume and energy throughout the week. 





...The Senate of New York, last week, by a vote of 43 
to 42, substituted for the Savery Prison-Labor Bill a bill 
of Mr. Yates’s, which practically continues the present 
system of idleness. In addition to abolishing motive 
power for manufacturing purposes from the state-prisons, 
as the law now provides, the new bill includes state-pris- 
ons, penitentiaries, reformatories, houses of correction and 
the penal institutions of the state and counties. It fur- 
ther provides that the Superintendent of State-prisons 
shall have manufactured by the inmates such articles as 
are used in those institutions for clothing and other sup- 
plies; aud the articles thus manufactured shall be fur- 
nished, as far as practicable, to the almshouses, asylums, 
charitable, reformatory and eleemosynary institutions 
supported wholly or in part by the state or by the counties 
and cities. One of the new sections provides that the 
sheriffs of the counties of the state be authorized to put 
the inmates confined in the county jails at hard labor and 
ai cultivating and improving the county and town lands, 
highways, roads and bridges, and breaking stone therefor. 


....On Wednesday of last week Nathan F. Dixon, of 
Westerly, R. L., was elected United States Senator, to suc- 
ceed Jonathan Chase, resigned. Mr. Dixon’s chief compet- 
itor was ex-Governor Wetmore. The Wetmore and Dixon 
men were about equal in numbers for three bailots, and a 
long tie-up seemed imminent; but the Democrats made a 
break on the fourth ballot, six voting for Dixon, nearly all 
the others refraining from voting. This gave Dixon fifty- 
one votes, just a majority. The following was the decid- 
ing ballot: 


Name. Senate. House. Total. 
Dimoe...... Se odor Geamraraedroewancataline ana 20 3l 51 
IGS iv: ocateiiestanaaenaee ll 30 41 
 aiiitia veges sekey ctoavnnacrstsd 2 2 4 
i cicshcincansesvess extaqentomanee 0 2 2 
nai onic, se0etrenssiccndaveness 0 l 1 


Total vote, 99; necessary to choice, 50. 


.... The Western Union Telegraph Company, on behalf ot 
which an injunction was obtained from Judge Wallace, of 
the United States Circuit Court, two weeks ago, restrain- 
ing the Mayor of New York and Board of Electrical Con- 
trol from interfefing with the poles and overhead-wires of 
the company, met an almost entire defeat in the suit on 
Friday last. Judge Wallace filed his opinion on that day 
in the clerk’s office of the Circuit Court. He hoids, against 
the argument of the Corporation Counsel, that the United 
States Court has jurisdiction of the suit. He dissolves the 
injunction previously granted, holding that the telegraph 
company is subject to reasonable police regulations by the 
state, and that the laws relating to the subways are police 
regulations, and are reasonable. He decides, however, 
that the placing of the wires on the elevated road struc 
tures cannot be interfered with. 


....It is announced in Dakota that Governor Mellette 
has completed his proclamation calling for the election of 
delegates to the Constitutional Conventions of North Da- 
kota and South Dakota for the framing of state constitu- 
tions. The proclamation will be issued in accordance with 
the Enabling Act of Congress. Each of the proposed new 
states is divided into twenty-five districts, and each con- 
vention will have seventy five members The issue of the 
proclamation defining the districts will precipitate as 
fierce a political fight as ever has been witnessed in North 
Dakota, owing to the fact that the Constitutional Conven- 
tion is looked upon as the stepping-stone to the United 
States Senate. Owing to the minority representation, the 
Democrats hope to elect about one-half of the Convention, 
and are organizing for a vigorous campaign. 


....The White Caps have renewed operations in Indiana. 
John Langsford, a road supervisor in Duboise County, re- 
ceived a notice from the White Caps that some hogs he had 
impounded were the property of poor people unable to pay 
fines, and if the hogs were not promptly released, he would 
be visited on Wednesday night and compelled to surrender 
them. On Thursday morning at one o’clock Lansford was 
awakened by a body of twen.y masked men who demanded 
the hogs. He refused to give them up, and when the White 
Caps became aggressive, he opened fire on them. A lively 
conflict ensued in which five of the White Caps were 
wounded, and ason of Lansford received a flesh wound. 
Some of the White Caps are known and will be indicted. 


FOREIGN. 


....Sir Charles Russell concluded his speech befure the 
Parnell Commission in defense of the Parnellites on Fri- 





day of last week. In his peroration which lasted half an 
hour he said: 


“In opening our case I said that we represented the accused. 
The positions are now reversed. The accused sit there [pointing 
with indignant scorn at Mr. Walter and Mr. Macdonald of the 
Times]. This inquiry will not only vindicate individuals, but it 
will remove all misconception of the character, action and mo- 
tives of the Irish people and their leaders. It will set earnest, 
honest minds to thinking, and will hasten true union, and effect 
a true reconciliation. It will dispel the weighty cloud that has 
darkened the history of a noble race, and dimmed the glory of a 
mighty empire.” 


He undertook to show that the money Mr. Parnell gave 
Byrne, which the prosecution alleged was given for the 
purpose of enabling Byrne to escape, was meant by Mr. 
Parnell to be used for the ordinary purposes of the Nation- 
al League; and that Mr. Parnell did not know that Byrne 
was in peril of arrest. The court, Sir Charles said, in con- 
cluding his speech, was trying the history of the Irish rev- 
olution. He asked that fair and generous consideration be 
givenit. If prosperity was returning to Ireland, thanks 
be to God; but affairs were unhealthy in that country 
when the people considered the imprisoned members of the 
House of Commons heroes and martyrs. Sir Charles de- 
clared that he did not speak merely as the advocate of the 
accused members of the House of Commons, but for the 
land of his birth and, he believed, in the best interests of 
England. The inquiry, which was intended to be a curse, 
had been a blessing. It had been designed for the purpose 
of ruining one man, but had proved the means of his vindi- 
cation. There was a sensation in the court-room when Sir 
Charles concluded his speech. It is the general opinion of 
his hearers that he never spoke better. When Sir Charles 
had finished, Presiding Justice Hannen passed a note to 
him in which he said: “I congratulate you. Your speech 
was a great one, and worthy of a great occasion.” Mrs. 
Gladstone and other friends warmly congratulated Sir 
Charles Russell and Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt. 


...-A dispatch from Sydney, N. S. W., under date of 
April 13th, says: 


“The German war-ship “ Olga,” which was stranded during 
the recent hurricane at Samoa, has arrived here for the purpose 
of repuiring her damages, which are slight. She brought from 
Apia the commander, two officers and thirty of the crew of the 
German war-ship “ Adler,” which was wrecked in the same hur- 
ricane. The “ Olga” reports that the * Nipsic” lost her rudder 
and propeller, and that the “Trenton” is full of water. The 
“ Adler” lies in the same position in which the storm left her. 


The hull of the * Olga” is sound, with the exception of a hole in * 


her stern which was made when she stranded. Two plates had 
been riveted over this hole, and the ship made no water during 
the voyage here. The screw steamer ‘‘Rockton,” of 1,198 tons, will 
proceed from here to Samoa, where she will take on board the 
crews of the wrecked American war-ships. She will then con- 
vey them to San Francisco. The steamer “‘ Lubeck,” from Apia, 
April 2d, has arrived here. She reports that the “ Nipsic” is so 
badly injured that it is doubtful whether she will be able to 
return to the United States. A large number of the bodies of 
the officers and men of the various ships who were drowned 
during the storm have been recovered and buried. The officer 
of the wrecked German war-ship “‘ Eber” was also on board the 
“Lubeck.” He will proceed to Germany on the steamer Haps- 
burg, which sails frem here April 24th. One hundred men 
belonging to the German fleet, including three officers, remain at 
Apia to guard German interests.” 

The ‘“‘ Alamada” arrived in San Francisco on the date of 
the above dispatch with ten of our naval cadets on board, 
who belonged to the ‘‘ Trenton” or *‘ Vandalia.” This 
steamer brings the news that only forty of our dead sailors’ 
bodies have been found off Apia. Some of our officers and 
men attended the German memorial services, but not a 
German was present at the American services. Admiral 
Kimberly shows that the ‘“‘Trenton” could not have been 
saved, because the badly constructed hawse-holes allowed 
water to pourin and flood the engine-room, putting out 
the fires. He says the “Trenton” had all steam on, but 
that her engines were pot powerful enough to save her. 

.... When the French Senate met last Friday, the Presi- 
dent read the decree constituting that body a tribunal for 
the trial of General Boulanger, Count Dillon and M. Roche- 
fort. The Procureur Général, M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, 
then read a statement setting forth the grounds upon which 
the prosecution of the accused is based. When the reading 
was concluded the Senate went into secret session and the 
public withdrew. The commission appointed to conduct 
the trial of General Boulanger is as follows: Senators Mer- 
lin, Cazot, Cordelet, Trarieux, Munier, de Marcére, De- 
mdle, Lavertujon, Morellet, and Humbert. Assistant 
Commissioners have also been appointed, who will replace 
their colleagues in the regular commission if necessary. 
The Assistant Commissioners are Senators Garrigat, 
Dusolier, Develle, De Roziére, and Testelin. Senator Del- 
breil will not attend the trial. He holds that a political 
body like the Senate has no right to try a delegate of th 
people, and declares that the trial is a revolutionary meas- 
ure and a defiance of universal suffrage. Senator Léon 
Rénault will also abstain from participation in the trial. 
After the Senate had decided, by a vote of 209 to 56, to pro- 
ceed with the trial, the doors were thrown open. 


....The Inman steamer ‘‘ City of Chester,” which arrived 
in Queenstown last Friday, reports that on April 8th in 
latitude 46 N., longitude 37 W., she passed the Danish 
steamer ‘“‘ Danmark,” from Christiania, Copenhagen, etc., 
for New York. The “‘ Danmark” had been abandoned by 
hercrew. Her stern was level in the sea, and her bow was 
high out of the water. She was apparently sinking. The 
** Danmark” belonged tothe Thingvalla Line, and was 
commanded by Captain Kundsen. Captain Bond of the 
‘* City of Chester ’ believes that the passengers and crew 
of the ‘‘ Danmark” were rescued. He bases his belief on the 
fact that the ‘‘ Danmark’s” boats were gone. A chain 
cable was seen hanging over the bow of the ‘“‘ Danmark,” 
and this leads Captain Bond to believe that she had been 
in tow ofanother vessel. It has been definitely ascertained 
that there were 722 persons on board the ‘* Danmark.” 


This number included 628 passengers and 54 officers and 
crew. 
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THE RISEN LORD. 


THE most joyful event in the world’s history is the 
resurrection from the grave of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
On that first Easter morning the world’s great failure 
was recovered and reversed. The fall of man out of 
purity into the depths of depravity and condemnation 
was replaced by his resurrection into the favor and holi- 
ness of God. The race which fell rose again when Jesus 
Christ rose from the grave. Out of despair came hope, 
out of death life. Our risen Lord became the type of 
risen humanity. As he rose out of the sepulcher, at- 
tended by angels, so, under heavenly ministrations the 
race began then to rise out of the grave of sin, and to 
enter into its new life. In him was light and the light 
was the life of men. 

The resurrection was the proof of the mission of our 
Lord. But for that crowning evidence of his power over 
the grave, the religion of Jesus had been nothing more 
than a forgotten story of a wandering rabbi. With the 
crucifixion came sudden and complete paralysis over the 
whole body of disciples. When he rose from the grave 
there entered into their souls a courage and a resolution 
that were superhuman. Now nothing could daunt 





them. They had the risen God on their side. The dis- 
ciples saw him again and again. Hundreds saw him at 
once. They beheld his ascensioninto Heaven. Nothing 


else but his firm belief in the resurrection of the Lord, 
whom he too had seen in a vision, could account for the 
career of St. Paul. ‘I bearin my body,” said he, ‘‘ the 
marks of the Lord Jesus”; ‘‘ I know in whom I have be- 
lieved”; ‘‘If Christ be not risen what advantageth it 
me to have fought with beasts at Ephesus?’ The im- 
mense power of the faith in the risen Lord appeared not 
only in the martyrdom of Paul’s whole life, but in the 
whole story of the faith of that early Church which 
endured ten persecutions, with scarce a resting-place 
between them. 

The whole history of the Church is the product of two 
great facts in Christ’s history on earth—the one his cru- 
cifixion, hissacrifice, his redemption; the other his res- 
urrection, his conquest and victory. A man might die 
on the cross—many men have died—but only a God 
could conquer death by his own might. The Church 
trusts for its salvation in the death of the Son of God; it 
triumphs in his resurrection, in his glory, in his might. 
Now it knows no defeat. It says: ‘‘I can do all things 
through Him that strengtheneth me.” It goes on con- 
quering the death of sin, through the might of the res- 


and the grave, and assured that the power which raised 
Christ from the dead shall raise this dead world out of 
its grave. and bring it into the life of Christ. This is the 
hope of the Church in this Easter season. 
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EE i a rc Ta, 
SIMEON B. CHITTENDEN. 


THE Hon. Simeon B. Chittenden, who died in Brook- 
lyn last Sunday at the age of seventy-five years, was 
one of the five first proprietors of THE INDEPENDENT. 
The others were Henry C. Bowen, Theodore McNamee, 
Seth B. Hunt and Jonathan Hunt. Of these only the 
present proprietor, Mr. Bowen, still survives. Of the 
four first editors, Dr. Leonard Bacon, Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson, Dr. R. 8.Storrs and Dr. Joshua Leavitt, only 
Dr, Storrs survives. 

Mr. Chittenden was born in Guilford, Conn., and came 
early in life to this city, where, at the age of twenty- 
eight, he and his brother opened a wholesale dry-goods 
store, which became one of the leading establishments 
in the country. After an honorable mercantile career, 
he retired from business in 1874, and gave himself to 
public duties and works of beneficence. That he wasa 
man of broad and generous views, in advance of his 
times, appears from the fact that he was one of the in- 
corporators of the Church of the Pilgrims, in Brooklyn, 
Dr. Storrs’s; that he took a very active part in the cam- 
paign for the election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860; that 
his firm was “‘ black-listed” by the Southern press; that 
he recruited and fitted out one of the Brooklyn regi- 
ments; that he was elected a member of Congress, where 
he served six years; and that he was abundant in his 
benefactions, among which were over two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to Yale College, fifty thousand dollais tothe 
Brooklyn Library, besides large sums to the Long Island 
Historical Society, the Brooklyn Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and many other good objects. He was 
a valuable champion of sound finance, and a trusted 
adviser, having been elected to offices of counsel in 
many religious, benevolent and business organizations, 

Mr. Chittenden was one of the most trustworthy, hon- 
orable and efficient men that we have ever known. His 
career of success was a proof that business can be con- 
ducted on sound moral principles. He loved his business, 
but he loved his honor more. He desired the wealth he 
achieved that he might do good with it. He loved the 
public welfare. He was a Christian that wanted to 
make his life a serviceto God and man. Weare glad 
that so pure and so great a name has been so intimately 
and honorably connected with the history of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


EYES WITHOUT VISION. 


WHEN Paul wasin Rome as a prisoner, he was not 
there shut up in close confinement, but ‘‘was suffered to 
dwell by himself with a soldier that kept him.” He 
did so for ‘‘two whole years in his own hired house, and 
received allthat came in unto him.” (Acts xxviii, 16, 30.) 
One of the first things that he did after reaching Rome, 
was toinvite the Jews of that city to visit him at his 
“lodging”; »nd to them he ‘‘expounded and testified 
the kingdom of God, persuading them concerning Jesus, 
both out of the Jaw of Moses and out of the prophets, 
from mornivg till evening.” Some of these Jews yielded 
to his argument and believed in Jesus; but others re- 
jected it, and to the latter he said: 

‘«Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto 
our fathers, saying, Go unto this people, and say, Hearing 
ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and seeing ye 
shall see, and not perceive; for the heart of this people is 
waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their 
eyes have they closed; lest they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with their 
hearts, and should be converted, and I should heal them.” 
(Acts xxviii, 25-27.) 

This language is quoted from Isaiah vi, 9, 10, as being 
descriptive of the condition and attitude of the Jewish 
mind, not only in the days of the prophet, but also in 
those of Christ and his apostles. Paul here quotes it as 
applicable to the Jews in Rome to whom he had spoken, 
but who rejected his teaching in regard to Christ. The 
words are quoted six times in the New Testament in 
the same application and with the same reference. 
(Matt, xiii, 14; Mark iv, 12; Luke viii,10; John xii, 40; 
Acts xxviii, 26, 27, and Rom, xi, 8.) The prophecy re- 
ceived its Messianic fulfillment in the general impeni- 
tence of the Jews and their opposition to the Gospel in 
the days of Christ and his apostles. Isaiah had drawn 
a true picture of their conduct. They had eyes, but they 
saw not, and ears, but they heard not. They did not so 
see and hear as to profit by what they saw and heard. 
Miracles attested the Messiahship of Jesus, and yet, as a 
people, they rejected and murdered the Lord of life and 
glory, and asa nation brought down upon themselves 
the providential curse of God. 

These Jews are not the only persons in the history of 
this world who, having eyes, bave failed to see, and hav- 
ing ears, have failedto hear. What was true of them has 
found its essential parallel in the practical conduct of 
thousands and tens of thousands of others. Men do not 
always exercise their faculties as they might, or improve 











urrection of its Lord, challenging the power of death 






their opportunities as they should. Whether these fac- 





ulties and opportunities will give them vision and blegs- 
ing or not, depends upon the manner in which they use 
them. They may pervert and misapply both, harden 
their hearts and increase their guilt under the very 
means adapted to their moral and spiritual good, and at 
last sink into the damnation of Hell when they might 
have gained the giories of Heaven. All this is possible, 
and in the record of many real. 

There are men who utterly fail to see by the light of 
Nature, ‘‘ that which, ” as Paul, in his Epistle to the Ro. 
mans declares ‘‘ may be known of God,” even “ his eter. 
nal power and Godhead,” not for the want of faculties, 
and not because ‘ the invisible things of him ” are not 
manifested ‘‘ by the things that are made,” but solely 
because they do not so exercise their powers asto give 
them this vision. The evidence is sufficient, yet they do 
not so treatit us to secure the result. They are atheists, 
pantheists or agnostics, not by any natural necessity 
that excuses them, but by a misuse and perversion of 
mental powers. In this sense they close their eyes; and, 
altho they have eyes, in the endowments of their inte]. 
lectual being, they do not with these eyes see God. He 
is unknown to them as really asif he did not exist at 
all, and as really as was Jesus Christ to the Jews who 
rejected him. The want of vision is their own fault, 
‘The fool,” says the Psalmist, ‘‘ hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.” No one, possessing the ordinary fac. 
ulties of human nature, can innocently be sucha fool, 

Divine and spiritual things, tho impressively obvious 
and real to a person of thoughtful and serious turn of 
mind, are practically unreal and non-existent to one 
who never gives any attention to them. God is not jn 
the thoughts of such aman, and, of course, not in the 
affections of hisheart. Sheer and persistent inattention 
to religious truth makes him blind to that truth. He 
does not see it because he does not look in the right 
direction, and because his thoughts are supremely ab. 
sorbed with other objects. This is the general condj- 
tion of all worldly-minded persons. They have noroom 
in their heads or their hearts for God and the truths re. 
vealed in his Word. They know almost nothing about 
the Bible. They seldom read it. They have eyes in the 
sense of faculties; but, alas! for them, these eyes are 
without vision. The greatest things in the universe are 
unseen by them because unthought of by them. They 
pass through life, and down to the grave, and into the 
world of spirits, without any due consideration of that 
which ought to be their first concern. This picture 
holds true of millions, even in this Christian land. 

Our Saviour said to Nicodemus that ‘‘ this is the con- 
demnation that light 1s come into the world, and men 
loved darkness rather than light because their deeds are 
evil.” (John iii, 19.) What men do not want to see 
because it condemns them, they are very apt not to see, 
The truth and their practice are not in harmony, and 
the moment they make a comparison between the two, 
they find themselves in an uncomfortable mood of mind. 
Not prepared to discontinue the practice, they either 
dismiss the truth altogether, or pervert their own vision 
of it. Here is the prolific source of most, if not all, the 
caviling and fault-finding so common on the lips of god- 
less and graceless sinners. Their hearts are wrong and 
their lives are wrong; and hence they are turned aside 
from the truth, not because they might not see it, but be- 
cause they do not really wish to see it. Their deeds are 
evil, and these deeds the truth condemns, and for this 
reason is nota welcome guest. One’s beliefs in moral 
and spiritual matters are very apt to take the color of 
his practice. 

These specifications are sufficient to illustrate the 
thought placed at the head of this editorial. There is 
such a fact in human history as eyes that do not see, 
and ears that do not hear. There is such a fact as the 
perverse use of mental faculties, and the misimprove- 
ment of opportunities for their exercise and action. 
There is such a reality as a depraved heart muisguiding 
the understanding. There is a spiritual blindness and 
dullness of hearing of which one may make himself the 
victim, and for which God will hold him responsible in 
the final day. That man is in asad condition for him- 
self whose habits of mind, or proclivities of feeling, or 
both combined, are constantly tempting him to choose 
darkness rather than light. He may not see the fact 
in its essential fearfulness; yet it is not the less real be- 
cause he does not see it. If he saw it as it is, the vision 
itself would alarm him. 


- 


THE CAMPAIGN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


On Monday next the vote will be taken in Massachu- 
setts on the question of incorporating Prohibition in the 
State Constitution—Prohibition both of the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants. The campaign has been a short 
one, too short to do thoroughly the work which ought 
to be done before election. In Pennsylvania the friends 
of Prohibition have two months longer for their cam- 
paign, and they will make votes every day, if they con- 
tinue the canvass as energetically as they have begun it. 
More time could be well used in Massachusetts in re- 
moving objections to, Probibitiun and overcoming preju- 
dices; especially in pursuing and exposing false reports 
as to the success of Prohibition elsewhere. Money and 








misrepresentation are always powerful agentsin pro- 


moting opposition to Prohibition; and we fear that they 
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will play an important part in the campaign in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Massachusetts has had an experience under Prohibition 
which ought to count for something in the present cam- 
paign. There have been two or three periods of statu- 
tory Prohibition—the last being from 1869 (the second 
year after a Prohibitory act was repealed) till 1875. Pro- 
hibition was by no means a failure in either of these 
periods. Governor Claflin, in his annual message in 
January, 1869, referring tothe effect of the repeal in 
1867 of the Prohibitory Statute, said there had been a 
great increase of crime and that “‘ state-prisons, jails 
and houses of correction” were being rapidly filled un- 
der the license law. Governor Talbot, in a message in 
1874 vetoing a license law, said that while Prohibition 
had not accomplished all its friends had expected from 
it, he was satisfied that it had done more to overcome 
the evils of intemperance than any other method had 
accomplished in the same period. He called attention 
to the “‘avsence of the flaunting and attractive bar- 
room,” and to the fact that the liquor interests were do- 
ing their utmost to break down the law as proof that the 
“+ statute do2s impose an active and crippling restraint.” 
Governor Washburn in his annual message in 1874 
pointed to the fact that license laws had proved ‘a de- 
lusion and a snare.” They had been tried again and 
again and were no better enforced in cities than Prohi- 
bition. Judge Pitman of the Supreme Court said that 
the results fully demonstrated that ‘‘ Prohibitory laws 
can be enforced tothe same extent as other criminal 
laws,” and that it diminishes crime and promotes peace 
and good order. 

It was the powerful and persistent activity of the liq- 
uor interests, clamoring for a license law, reinforced by 
those who were caught by the cry ‘** Prohibition does not 
prohibit” which secured the overthrow of Prohibition in 
1875, Itis curious that so many temperance people allow 
themselves to be misled by this specious argument. If 
Prohivition does not prohibit, why is it that liquor-dealers 
never favor it? They know what helps or hurts their 
business. If they preferred Prohibition to license that 
would be a good reason for abandoning Prohibition; but 
they never do. In Massachusetts they are now under a 
law which requires them to pay a minimum fee of $1,000 
to cell liquors of all kinds, and yet they are fighting the 
proposal to adopt a Prohibig§ion which does not prohibit 
with all their might. There is a force in this fact which 
those who he;itate to vote for Prohibition fail to measure. 

Several canvasses have been made by circulars to as- 
certain the state of feeling toward the amendment 
among clergymen, lawyers, educators, farmers and oth- 
ers with varying results. Two of the Boston dailies 

which are against the amendment have satisfied them- 
selves that it will fail bya few thousand. Some 300 
lawyers have been induced to sign a protest against the 
amendment on the ground that it would ‘* tend to dimin- 
ish the honor and reverence” in which that instrument 
is held. But there are plenty of lawyers and other dis- 
tinguished men on the other side. Senator Hoar and 
Ex-Gov. John D. Long are speaking for it, and ex-Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George S. Boutwell writes from 
Washington in favor of it, 

We have been specially interested in the canvass of 
the clergymen of the state. Out of 1,039 replies at last 
accounts, 937 were in favor of the amendment, with only 
91 itagainst and 11 undecided. Members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will be proud to know that 259 favora- 
ble reports came from ministers of their Church, with- 
out a single no. Of 202 Baptist ministers only one said 
no; of 282 Congregational seven said no; of 14 
Presbyterian, none; of 21 Second Adventists, one; of 
11 Christians, none; of 58 unclassified, six, Out of 74 
Unitarian ministers 30 said no, while of the Universal- 
ists only two out of forty-one pronounced against the 
amendment. Episcopalian ministers were more than 
two toone aguinst it, only 11 out of 48 favoring it. 
Lutheran ministers were neatly evenly balanced, there 
being three for and two against; Swedenborgian minis- 
ters were three to three, and Roman priests (few having 
been heard from) were four in favor and two against. 

The friends of the amendment have made an able and 
Vigorous campaign, on the platform and through the 
press, and are confident of a favorable result. It is to 
be hoped their confidence will be justified by the count 
of Monday’s vote. If the old Bay State wheels into line 
against the Saloon it will be very encouraging after the 
disappointment in New Hampshire. It would help 
mightily in the campaign in Pennsylvania and would 
probably prevent re-submission in Rhode Island. And 
what a weight of wo it would save to the people of 

Massachusetts! 
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ONE of the most beautiful spots in the world has the 
term ‘hell’ applied to it whenever mentioned. It is Monte 
Carlo. There the Mediterranean breezes and the southern 
sun produce tropical flowers and fruits the year round, and 
there the gaming-tables produce misery and death equally 
Without intermission. Already there have been fifteen 
duels and sixteen suicides there in this year of our Lord. 
An Eoglish bishop has refused to establish a church there. 
Is it that it could not stand against the prevailing iniquity? 
But the flowers and fruits flourish; why not a church? 
Perhaps the church could overthrow the state; and the 
Principality of Monaco once put under, the law of France 
Would make the hell a paradise, 





CLAIMING THEIR RIGHTS. 


‘*The Negroes prefer to be by themselves.” That is 
what we are constantly told. We do not doubt that it is 
generally true. They prefer to be by themselves rather 
than to be in the society of those who declare that they 
are inferiors and treat them assuch. I+ is because they 
could not have religious equality in the Methodist 
Church that they organized the African Methodist 
Church. It is true that the Negroes in several of the 
Southern conferences of the Northern Methodist Church 
asked to be set aside into colored conferences; but it was 
only when they had been plainly told by their white 
brethren that their company was not desired. 

Several late events show, however, that they will not 
consent much longer to be put into subordinate colored 
organizations for the sake of pleasing white people who 
are not willing to associate with them on terms of equal- 
ity in the Church of Christ. One of these events has 
just occurred in the Congregational fellowship, and the 
other in the Episcopal Church. 

We have already informed our readers that there 
are in Georgia two Congregational bodies: of churches, 
one colored and the other white, occupying the same 
territory. The oldest is the Georgia Association, com- 
posed of colored churches, with some white ministers in 
the service of colored institutions. When the first white 
church in Atlanta was organized several years ago it 
did not seek admission into the Association, believing, 
so it is claimed, that it would not be welcome. Several 
other white churches followed, and a year ago a con- 
siderable number of Congregational Methodist churches 
joined with them in organizing the Georgia Congrega- 
tional Conference, white, with twice as many churches 
as the older Georgia Association. So here stand the 
white Conference and the colored Association, over 
against each other, covering the same territory but in no 
way recognizing each other. Thisis utterly abnormal 
and how can the fellowship of the churches be expected 
for 1t? 

The Cunference desired to be recognized in the next 
National Council; but this could not be expected so long 
as as it stood aloof from the colored churches, having 
been organized for the very purpose of avoiding associa- 
tion with them. It became necessary to make proposi- 
tions for union, and the Conference at its last session 
appointed a committee to enter into negotiations with 
the Association. This action would set the Conference 
right before the National Council, especially if, as was 
confidently expected, the Association should refuse to 
consent to a union, on the ground that it would put the 
colored members into a minority in the new body. 

But the importance of union was visible to every one 
not on the ground. The officers of both the Home 
Missionary Society and the American Missionary 
Association agreed on this point, and the latter agreed 
to recommend to their superintendent ard pastors 
that both bodies dissolve and that the members 
of both join in organizing a new body. The Association 
at its annual meeting appointed a committee of seven to 
prepare a reply;and the answer which they have 
made to the suggestion of union is likely to be a 
surprise to their white brethren. We give below the 
proposition of the committee of the (colored) Association: 

Having been appointed by the Georgia Congregational 
Association as a committee to confer with you in reference 
to a union of the two bodies represented by you and us, 
we desire to express to you our gratification at the receipt 
of your request for such a conference, and our earnest de- 
sire that such a union should be consummated. With this 
end iu view we would respectfully submit for your con- 
sideration the following propositions : 

I. We cordially invite the churches composing the United 
Congregational Conference of Georgia to become members 
of the Georgia Congregational Association. Upon the 
acceptance of this inyitation by the United Conference we 
agree to recommend to the Association the passage of a 
vote immediately placing upon the roll of the Association 
the names of all the churches of the United Conference. 

IL. In case the foregoing proposition should not be accept- 
able to you, we propose that each of the bodies represented 
by us should pass a vote disban‘ling their organizations 
with the understanding that ail the churches of both 
bodies should then come together and form a new organhi- 
zation. 

Upon the agreement of your committee to recommend 
to the United Conference the adoption of thie proposition, 
we agree to make a similar recommendation to the Asso- 
ciation. 

III. if neither of the foregoing propositions should be 
agreeable to you, we propose that the United Conference 
place upon its rolls the names of all the churches and 
ministers of the Georgia Association. 

Upon the agreement of your Committee to recommend 
such action to the United Conference, we agree to recom- 
mend to the Association the adoption of a vote declaring 
its organization disbanded as soon as the churches com- 
posing the same are received by the United Conference. 

With reference to the foregoing propositions, we would 
say further: It isourconviction that any union between the 
organizations represented by our respective Committees 
should be ascomprehensive and thorough as possible, and 
that to this end the churches of the Georgia Association 
should be enrolled as members of the District Conference, 
in fellowship with the United Conference, within whose re- 
spected boundaries the Association churches may be lo- 
cated, And the foregoing propositions are made with the 
understanding that a vote shall be passed by the United 
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Conference recommending the District Conferences to re- 

ceive the Association churches as hereby suggested. 

Of these three propositions for Union our own preference 

is for the first. 

As the Georgia Congregational Association is the older 

body and represents the historic Congregationalism of the 

state, going back not only to the early years succeeding 

the Civil War, but even in the record of one of the churches 

tothe colonial period preceeding the Revolution, we feel 

that a proper respect for the traditional usages of our poli- 
ty would suggest the absorption of the newer churches by 

the Association as being the older State organization. 

But as in our opinion the result to be achieved is of more 

importance than the method by which it shall be achieved, 

we would not insist upon the method of uur choice; if more 

acceptable to you we would gladly form a Union on the 

basis of either the second or the third proposition already 

stated. 

Our chief desire is for a complete and hearty Union, in 

which acknowledging the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man we mgy live and work together in the 
love of Christ, the Elder Brother of us all. 

That our Heavenly Father may graciously help us all in 

perfecting and maintaining such a Union is our earnest 
prayer. 

It will be seen that this proposition is extremely lib- 
eral. There is no haggling for terms, no claiming of the 
precedence of age, no word of censure for the organiza- 
tion ot the rival body. They are so deeply interested in 
the question of their right to equal Christian fellowship 
that they will stick for nothing if only that can be granted. 
They would prefer either that the churches should all 
join the older organization, or that the two bodies should 
disband and form a new body. But they do not insist. 

They are generously willing to yield everything, to let 
their well-loved Association be disbanded, and them- 
selves to join the state and local conferences. They be- 
lieve it is their right to be in the same body with their 
white brethren, and, without wishing to annoy them, 
they proclaim their right and ask that it be allowed. It 
now remains to be seen whether the National Council 
will admit the Georgia Conference. Weare sure enough 
that it will not until the Conference consents to 
union on equal terms. The Congregational fellowship of 
the country has no desire to give its right hand to those 
who divide the Church of the living God on the color 
line. 

Now the Episcopalians of South Carolina have a simi- 
lar question before them, and the colored members 
show a similar unwillingness to be thrust out by them- 
selves. A year ago the Episcopal Diocesan Convention 
voted that, in view of the alienation that had 
grown out of thirteen years of agitation of the color 
question, resulting in the withdrawal, from the 
Convention of several of the strongest churches, the 
separate organization of the two races had come to be 
absolutely necessary, and it was therefore resolved that 
‘“‘such a separation, entire and complete, is now essen- 
tial.” A committee was accordingly appointed to draw 
up a plan for a separate missionary jurisdiction of the 
colored ministers and churches, and to confer with the 
vestries of the four colored churches and the colored 
ministers and lay the plan beforethem. This was done. 
The committee met and drew up a new canon entitled 
“‘Of Church Work among People of Color,” and after- 
ward met tbe three colored ministers, and. laymen rep- 
resenting the churches, and laid the plan before them. 
This plan to separate the colored from the white mem- 
bersof the Convention, was discussed for several hours, 
and, the committee say in their report, ‘‘ was decidedly 
disapproved by all the colored clergymen, and the rep- 
resentatives of the vestries, except those of St. Luke’s, 
Columbia, who agreed to it.” The proposition being 
thus rejected by the colored people, falls to the ground, 
and the committee report the facts in ascrt of despair 
to the Convention, which will meet next month. 

Here we have, in two representative cases, an impor- 
tant conclusion reached—that the Negroes will no longer 
submit to be thrust out as a people unfit to enjoy equal- 
ity in the Church of Christ. In the Congregatienal case, 
the division being already made, they will yield much 
to come into the same organization with their white 
brethren; in the Episcopal case, they refuse absolutely 
to be put out when asked to go. They would rather 
submit to some indignities than forego their rights. 
They know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain 
Their position we hold to be self-respecting and honor- 
able, and the position of those who would drive them 
out to be utterly unchristian and humiliating in the last 
degree. ; 

The bearing of these two facts upon the proposed un- 
ion of the Northern and Southern Presbyterian Church- 
es is evident. Svuthern Presbyterians may make sepa- 
rate Negro presbyteries and synods a condition of un- 
ion, and Northern committee-men may be willing to 
grant it, and it is even conceivable that the Northern 
Church may consent; but the Negroes themselves have 
passed the stage where they will slavishly allow them- 
selves to be made a lower caste, 1nfit to associate with 
white Christians. They will not go into separate organ- 
izations and cannot be made to, and we are heartily 
glad of it. That old bubble is burst, that the Negroes 
want to be by themselves, They want rights and privi- 
jeges equal to the best, and they will have them, at 
least in that organization, not of this world, in which 





‘all ye are brethren.” 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION, 


19. PROHIBITION is perfectly consistent, as has already 
been shown, with our National Constitution, with the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, and with the 
true idea of personal liberty; but why should it be ap- 
plied to the liquor traffic? The right to suppress it by 
legislation is clear enough, but good reasons must be 
given for the exercise of that right. The production 
and sale of cornjmay not be arrested or prohibited, 
even in the exercise of the police power of a state, un- 
less the public health, the public safety or the public 
morals require it. It is a beneficent and necessary traf- 
fic, and not liable to any abuses which can affect socie- 
ty. Restriction or prohibition is made necessary by 
the evils caused by the liquor traffic. There is a 
proper use for alcoholics, and there is an improper use 
or abuse of them. The proper use is for medicinal, me- 
chanical, scientific and sacramental purposes; the im- 
proper use is for drinking qyirposes. Alcohol as a pre- 
servative for organic bodies, a constituent in medicines, 
an agent in the laboratory, or a burning fluid, exhibits 
no evil effects on society. As a beverage, there is no 
limit to the evil it inflicts on society. 

20. The chief purpose for which alcoholics are made 
and sold is asa beverage. That is what breweries and 
distilleries and wine-vats exist for; and bars and saloons 
are the mediums by which the demand is both created 
and supplied. There isa natural demand for meat and 
bread, sugar and coffee, coats and hats, boots and shoes, 
and similar articles because they are necessary to human 
sustenance and comfort, There must be food, and cloth- 
ing and shelter; and these are not harmful. But the 
demand for intoxicants is not a natural demand. It is 
created by abuse of the appetite for stimulants. There 
is a natural craving for stimulants. Wholesome food is 
astimulant inits effects; so are tea and coffee; so are 
pure water, lemonade, and other harmless meats and 
drinks. The use of these rarely leads to irresistible 
abuse, and abuse rarely leads even to such evil physical 
effects as the abuse of alcoholics inevitably entails. 





Cditorial Wotes. 


THE INDEPENDENT with the people of the 
United States in celebrating the coming Centennial of the 
Inauguration of George Washington by issuing, Next 
Week, a Centennial Number, devoted to articles upon 
Washington by a large number of the foremost writers of 
the United States and Europe. See names published on 
the 19th page. A large edition of the paper will be printed 


to supply the extra demand from news agents and our 


will join 


subscribers. Orders, however, to prevent disappoint- 


ment, should be sent as early as possible. 


THOSE who are speculating on what is sometimes termed 
the philosophy of religion, may greatly help their thoughts 
by carefully studying the first two chapters of Paul’s Epis- 
tletothe Romans. They will there find very clearly stated, 
and by inspired authority, the five following propositions: 
1. ‘*The Gospel of Christ,’’ which in its principles and meth- 
ods is fully developed in subsequent parts of this Epistle, 
‘is the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth,”’ alike in respect to Jews and Gentiles, without 
any discrimination or distinction between them. This is 
a cardinal principle in the Pauline philosophy of religion. 
2. The heathen, who have nothing but the light of Nature 
for a guide, including therein the light of conscience,may, 
nevertheless, know that there is a personal God, and are 
hence “without excuse” if they do not, ‘‘by the things that 
are made” and are evidential of his existence and attri- 
butes, so discover *‘ his eternal power and Godhead”’ as de- 
voutly to worship this God. They are not below the level 
of responsible agency, and not, in their condition or pow- 
ers, incapacitated for the obligations and duties of a relig- 
ious life toward the true God. 3. The idolatrous and de- 
grading polytheisms which in all ages have marked the 
Pagan world, are lapses and apostasies from a primitive 
revelation of God and from the revelation made by the 
light of Nature; and, as the consequence thereof, heathen 
nations have sunk into gross social immoralities, of which 
the apostle gives a most fearful catalog, true in his age, 
and in all ages and countries. 4. The Jewish people, tho 
having committed to them “ the oracles of God” in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, are, as shown by their 
history and by the testimony of these Scriptures, in the 
state of sin and guilt before God, and hence need salvation 
as really as Gentiles not thus favored. 5. There is, in re- 
spect alike to Jews and Gentiles, to be “aday of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God, who will 
render to every man according to his deeds,” without any 
respect to ‘“‘persons,’’ whether they be Jews or Gentiles. 
These propositions Paul distinctly stated to the Roman 
Christians, some of whom were Jewish converts, while 
others were Gentile converts. They are cardinal thoughts 
in his philosophy of religion. They apply alike in Chris- 
tian and heathen lands, and inallages. Paul’s idea of this 
world is that itis out of harmony with God, and in the 
statement of condemnation and guilt, and that nothing 
but “the Gospel of Christ’’ can recover it from this condi- 
tion. This is the one remedy for sinners under the legal 
curse of God and under the dominion and power of their 
own depravity. Justification by faith through the merits 
of the crucified Saviour and santification by the Holy 
Ghost are needed to set this world right, and briug sinners 
nto harmony with God, and secure to them the bliss and 





glory of the heavenly life. Nothing else will or can solve 
the great problem of man’s happiness under the govern- 
ment of God, 


THE Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States is, according to a statement 
publisbed by its authority, in a financial emergency which 
should command the prompt attention of all its friends. 
The total appropriations of the Board for the current year, 
which ends on the ist of next May, amount to $870,000, 
while its receipts for the year up to the 1st of April. were 
only $518,640, leaving a defficiency at that date of $351,360. 
We quote as follows what the Board say on this point: 

* This statement is issued by the Board with a keen sense of 
disappointment, but with the profound conviction that the 
Church should know the facts. The scaling down in all the 
sources of income but one (miscellaneous), and especially the 
falling off on the part of churches and Sabbath-schools is more 
than discouraging—it is alarming. Itadds greatly to the embar- 
rassment of the situation that nineteen ministers and physi- 
cians, about half of whom will go out married, and nine unmar- 
ried ladies are under appointment, and are ready to sail for their 
respective fields within the next few months. 

*““What shall be done? The fiscal year of the Board closes 

April 30th, but the treasurer's books will be kept open a few days 
longer, so that contributions made on the last Sabbath of April 
may be included in the receiptsfor the year. Will not individ- 
uals, churches and Sabbath-schools seriously ponder the facts 
submitted, and promptly send relief?” 
The missionary work of the Board is denominational un- 
der the general supervision of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church; and, of course, the Board must look 
to Presbyterians for the relief which it so urgently needs. 
That relief should come promptly. There surely is wealth 
enough in the Presbyterian Church at once to extricate 
the Board from its embarrassment. Tie Church is one of 
the largest and strongest denominations in the land, and 
can, and, as we hope, will supply the needed funds. 


Dr. EDWARD BEECHER is in a fair way to recover after 
the shock of his accident and the amputation of his leg 
below the knee. The doctors say that he endured the op- 
eration and recovered from its first effect as vigorously as 
a young man. He is supported by a wife who is his equal 
in courage and hopefulness. After the accident he was 
taken to the hospital and put under the influence of an 
anesthetic, and his leg was amputated without his know- 
ing it was to be done. After he recovered consciousness 
his wife took the task of informing him of the loss of the 
limb. ‘I want you, my dear,’’ said she, ‘“‘to prepare your- 
self to hear something that will trouble you.’”’ “What is 
it?” said he; ‘‘ anything about any of the family?” ‘‘ No,” 
replied his wife; ‘‘ you are the only one now that we are 
anxious about.”” Then she told him what the surgeons 
had been compelled todo. He closed his eyes in silence 
for a moment, and then opened them and smiled and said: 
“Tt is all right.” ‘Yes,” said she,” it is not so very bad, 
after all; not as if you were a young man. Remember 
that you have had the use of both legs now for more than 
eizhty-five years, and you could not have had them but a 
ve1y few years more anyhow.” He assented with the ut- 
most resignation and cheerfulness. When Dr. Meredith 
called, as soon as hecould after the accident, and said to 
him: ‘‘The Lord had not forgotten you or lost sight of you 
at the time of your accident. He was still watching you”’; 
he replied: ‘‘I am sure of it; I never felt him nearer to me 
in my life than I did j ust then.” 


PRESIDENT HARRISON will find no better field for the 
exercise of care and sound discretion than in Utah, and in 
the matter of all appointments which affect the execution 
of the Edmunds Law. In the selection of governor, com- 
missioners, judges and marshal, partisan politics should 
have no place whatever. Until within a decade Utah Ter- 
ritory has been cursed, and the law has been covered with 
dishonor by the shortcomings and misdoings of men utter- 
ly unfit for the places they filled. President Arthur was 
exceedingly fortunate in his choices. President Cleveland 
made some good selections, but he did great harm by the 
injudicious pardon of polygamous offenders, the last and 
worst example, under date of March 2d, being that of 
C. W. Penrbtse, editor of the Church paper, and one of the 
most mischievous of the elders. His two serious mis 
takes are found in the nomination for a place upon the Com- 
mission, of General McClernand whose whole career has 
been a source of continual aid and comfort to the Mormon 
Church; and last summer of Judge Sandford as Chief- 
Justice in place of Judge Zane. Almost from the first this 
functionary began to wave the olive branch toward the 
camp of the theocracy, and to display a decided penchant 
for absurdly light sentences where the maximum was but 
six months and $300; while for whoever could plead a “ first 
offense,” tho many-wived and for a tbird of a century, 
he was full of mercy. This good news was not long in 
making its way to the underground, whither hundreds of 
eminent saints had long since fled; and within a week 
George Q. Cannon presented himself in court, plead guilty, 
received a sentence of five months, and now, with heart 
wholly unchanged, walks abroad free from fear,and as before 
urging the people to “‘ live their religion,’”’ It wouid, there- 
fore, be every way well, and in accord with the judgment 
of well-nigh every hater of polygamy in Utah, to replace 
Judge Sandford with Judge Zane. He is a manin earnest 
to make evil-doing unprofitable, and withal a lawyer so 
able that with one exception all his rulings have been rati- 
fied by the Supreme Court. Let him who so magnificently 
began the judicial fight under the Edmunds Law, carry it 
also through to complete victory. Meantime, it is no small 
consolation to know that within five years upward of 
one thousand convictions have been secured in Utah alone. 





THE details of the Samoan disaster reached us at the 
end of last week. Itis a terrible story, a thrilling story, a 
story with incidents of the noblest sacrifice and the most 
exalted heroism. It seems that we were misinformed at 
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first as to the working of the engines: the fires were 
not out, but the storm was greater than steam and 
sail. The British war-ship ‘‘Calliope” was the only one 
that had power enough at its stern to propel it to the open 
sea. After it had collided with the ‘‘ Vandalia,” it out 
all its anehors and headed toward the sea. For a time it 
did nct move, but its powerful engines kept it from the 
reefs till it began slowly to start forward. As it passed 
the U. S. flagship, ‘‘ Trenton,” which was itself struggling 
for its life, our countrymen, four hundred strong, gave 
three cheers for the “ Calliope,” ard the English Sailors 
sent back a cheer across the angry waves for the “ Tren- 
ton’? and the American flag. Such sentiment in such a 
storm, after one vessel had gone down with all on board, 
another had been beached, another had been wrecked with 
great loss of life, is enough to make one thank God for the 
occasion of it. The story of the “‘Trenton” in that storm 
is nobler than any poem or romance ever written; for the 
noblest deeds are real deeds. Wheu its engines failed 
and its sails were unmanageable, Lieutenant Brown or 
dered every man into the rigging, and against this hu- 
man sail the hurricane blew and kept the vesse] 
from the reefs. When the ‘Trenton’ and the “ Olga’, 
were coming into collision and death for all seemed 
imminent, the Stars and Stripes were raised to the mast- 
head. When the night had fallen and the “ Trenton ” ap. 
proached the wrecked *‘ Vandalia,” in the rigging of which 
benumbed and exhausted sailors were clingirig, 450 voices 
were heard above the roar of the tempest shouting “ Three 
cheers for the ‘ Vandalia,’” anda faint echo of cheers was 
sent back from the ** Vandalia’s”’ rigging. As the“ Tren- 
ton” was driven upon the “ Vandalia” its band played 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” and by a merciful provi- 
dence the force of the collision was so slight that those ip 
the rigging were rescued. But all the braveryand all the 
heroism were not on shipboard. The natives along the 
shore ventured far into the rolling surf to save the drown- 
ing sailors. Some of them lost their lives. Ifa drowning 
man appeared beyond their reach, they formed a line by 
joining hands and passed their last man far out beyond his 
depth to the rescue. Such were some of the deeds per- 
formed in that bloodless but deadly battle. And the 
world is the better for such bravery, such sacrifice and 
such nobleness. 


A SECOND letter has been received from Stanley bearing 
date eight days later than that on which we commented 
last week. It is from the Aruwimi River where the ex- 
plorer was gathering up the stores he had left behind and 
preparing to return to the Albert Nyanza. It is curious, 
by the way, that his first lejter from the Aruwimi, dated 
August 17th, reached London in December, while those of 
August 28th and September 4th did not come to hand until 
the present month, fully three months later. The mails 
from that region must be very irregular. The last letter 
adds nothing to the previous one except in details. The 
long march of a hundred and sixty days through the forest 
is dwelt upon as a terrible experience. It proved to bea 
tenfold more formidable undertaking than he had antici- 
pated. When he left London he thought he could cross 
this wooded belt lying between the Congo and the grass- 
lands west of the Albert Nyanza in two weeks. But as 
month after month saw him “‘ marching, tearing, plowing, 
cutting through this same continuous forest,’ he realized 
the meaning of the great sources of moisture in the winds 
of the South Atlantic, which blow in that direction 
nine months in the year, and in the great lakes and water- 
ways which supply immense quantities of vapor. Rain in 
such a hot climate half the year means a most luxuriant 
vegetation, the march through which Stanley most graph- 
ically describes: 


“Take athick Scottish copse, dripping with rain; imagine 
this copse to be a mere undergrowth, nourished under the im- 
penetrable shade of ancient trees, ranging from 100 to 180 feet 
high; briers and thorns abundant; lazy creeks meandering 
through the depths of the jungle, and sometimes the deep afflu- 
ent of a great river. Imagine this forest and jungle inall stages 
of decay and growth—old trees falling, leaning perilously over, 
fallen prostrate; ants and insects of all kinds, sizes and colors 
murmuring around, monkeys and chimpanzees above, queer 
noises of birds and animals, crashes in the jungle as troops of 
elephants rush away; dwarfs with poisoned arrows securely 
hidden behind some buttress or in some dark recess; strong, 
brown-bodied aborigines with terribly sharp spears, standing 
poised, still as dead stumps; rain pattering down on you every 
other day inthe year; an impure atmosphere, with its dread 
consequences, fever and dysentery; gioom throughout the day, 
and darkness almost palpable throughout the night; and then 
~— you have some idea of the inconveniences endured by us 
for 1&0 days.” 


The return through this forest was accomplished in less 
than half the time of the first journey, and Stanley ex- 
pected to cross it the third time in a little over sixty days. 
Thenext news from him should be of his march to Zanzi- 
bar. 





OnE hears little of Egypt nowadays, and the inference is 
that all is going well in that country under the English 
occupation. The facts support the inference. The great 
problem in Egypt for a score of years has been to meet the 
financial obligations of the government. The problem at 
last seems capable of solution. Annual deficits no longer 
appear. Under the close scrutiny and direction of English 
officials, the government is paying its way and redeeming 
its debts. Another effect of English control, which is at 
the same time one of the causes of present prosperity, is 
the improvement of the irrigation system. To the traveler 
this is especially noticeable. Under it he sees the wheat 
fields ever advancing and the desert ever receding. With 
peace on the borders and plenty along the Nile, Egypt is 
bound to recover her credit. There is, however, among 
those who have the welfare of Egypt at heart, some anxiety 
over the turn affairs may take if the present British Gov- 
ernment is overthrown. Mr. Gladstone has pledged him- 
self, in the event of his return to power, immediately to 
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evacuate Egypt. This does not mean as much as may at 
first appear. Evacuation means that only the military 
shall be withdrawn. Of course England will not give up 
her control nor allow the Khedive to shift for himself, nor 
will she permit Turkey, France or Italy to step into her 
place during her long or short absence. We say absence, 
because if there should be anarchy within or danger from 
without, it would be easy for the Mediterranean fleet to 
transport troups enough from Malta and Gibraltar to in- 
sure the stability of the Egyptian Government. The 
British Governments may change as the popular will 
fluctuates with regard to matters of home policy, but there is 
no probability that Mr. Gladstone’s government or any 
other could utterly ignore the British obligation to Egypt. 
This obligation compels a protecting interest, so long as 
that may be necessary. We are among those, however, 
who hop? to see Egypt stand ultimately as an independent 
nation. It is believed by many that Egypt, under the in- 
fluences of Syrian immigration, is destined to rise as the 
Ottoman Empire falls. May this dream of a new and en- 
lightened Saracenic Empire, with Cairo as its capital, some 
day be fulfilled ! 

The Yates Law of this State, which was the outcome of 
a special session, August 2d, forbts using ‘ motive power 
machinery” in the prisons, forbids contract labor, and for- 
pids selling or giving away the product of any labor. This 
is what the law hasaccomplished. The prison is crowded 
Discipline is becoming impaired. The men are deteri- 
orating. ‘hey are begging for work, sending by hundreds 
to the head keeper with the same old petition. The best 
evidence of the evil of the Yates Law is that they are go- 
ing crazy underit. About a dozen have been sent to the 
asylum from Sing Sing, and three dozen in all during the 
last six months, or more than twice the number during the 
sametime in the previous year. These are of the “ first 
fruits,’ and as to what may be counted on hereafter let the 
prison officers tell us officially : 


“The enforced idleness of the convicted criminal demoralizes 
his mental and wrecks his physical system.”— Warden Duns- 
ton, of Auburn. 

*To avoid the debilitating effects, mental, moral, and physi- 
cal, that are the sequel to the confinement of prisoners in their 
celis without occupation, and in answer to the personal appeal 
of the men for work, I have made for them such employment as 
I could.”— Warden Fuller, of Clinton. 

*Idleness in a prison is horrible to contemplate, especially to 
prison officials, who understand fully its consequences. The 
prisoners soon become restless, unhappy, and miserable. Time, 
with them, passes slowly ; their bodies soon become unhealthy, 
and the mind must become diseased. In fact, nothing but dis- 
ease, insanity, and death can be expected from this condition.” 
—Warden Brush, of Sing Sing. 

“Confinement in their cells five-sixths of the time in almost 
solitary idleness appears to be forcing them back upon them- 
selves—a prey to the baneful influences of impure thoughts, cor- 
rupt conversation, disgusting personal habits, physical and men- 
tal prostration, and moral degradation.”’—Physician Barber, of 

Sing Sing. 

*“Idleness is the bane of a priscn, whose malign influence no 
prison administration, however humane, ingenious and ener- 
getic, has ever been able to overcome.”’—General Superintendent 
Lathrop. 





THE Democratic Legislature of New Jersey has almost 
finished its course, and will shortly adjourn, and the good 
people of that state hope they may never look 
upon its like again. Of the many chapters it has added to 
the statutes of New Jersey few of any importance are free 
from the suspicion of partisan purpose. It has repealed 
most of the excellent reform legislation of 1888, 
intended to secure purer elections, better juries, 
quieter Sundays, and some relief from the evils 
of liquor domination; it has snatched the fruits of the 
Loeal Option law from the people of five counties and the 
opportunity to apply it from several other counties; it has 
thrust partisanship into the administration of the public 
school system; it has legislated Republicans out of and 
Democrats into office; and it has changed the lines of 
assembly districts with the sole purpose of insuring the 
success of the Democratic Party in future elections. A 
more flagrantly unjust system of legislative districting 
was never devised. In Camden, for example, the lines of 
the three districts are so changed, we are told, that ore 
district will contain considerably more voteis than both 
the others combined. The purpose is to put the strong 
Republican wards into one district,so that the Democrats 
may capture the other twe. If Legislatures could be pun- 
ished for deliberate disregard of the principles ot equity in 
law-making the Legislature at Trenton would hardly 
escape. But the only bar at which it can be arraigned is 
that of the sovereign people, and we trust that when the 
sovereigns of New Jersey pronounce judgment at the ballot- 
box uext November every Democratic member of the pres- 
ent assembly will be enjoined not to sitin another session. 


A CASE has just been decided by the Supre me Court of 
Tennessee which illustrates the anomalous character of 
the divorce system in this country. A man having ob- 
tained a divorce from his wife in Tennessee, the latter went 
into Alabama and thereafter was lawfully married to an- 
other man; and then both came into Tennessee and there 
resided. They were, under the laws of Tennessee, which 
forbid divorced defendants from remarrying, indicted and 
convicted for living together in criminal relations; and 
the Supreme Court of the state, refusing to recognize the 
lawfulness of the marriage in Alabama, altho it was there 
lawful, has just sustained the conviction. We have a law 
in this state similar to that of Tennessee; yet the Court of 
Appeals of this state has decided that, if a party divorced 
in this state goes into another state and there contracts a 
lawful marriage, and then returns to this state, the mar- 
riage being valid where it was contracted, will be-deemed 
valid in this state, and not in violation of-its divorce law. 
Which is right-—the Supreme Court of Tennessee or the 
Court of Appeals of New York? Both certainly cannot be 


right. The general rule of law is, that a marriage, valid 
where contracted, is valid everywhere else; and this rule 
the New York Court of Appeals upholds, while the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee sets it aside in that state. Such 
anomalies and contradictions ought not to exist in the di- 
vorce system of this country, and would not if we had a 
national divorce law enacted by Congress. 


THE jury, in the case of the boy Krulisch, last week, ren- 
dered a verdict of acquittal, after spending some four hours 
in deliberation upon the question. It is difficult to see how 
any other verdict could have been rendered, or how six of 
the jurors were at firstin favor of conviction. The only 
circumstance pointing strongly to the guilt of the boy was 
his identification as the person who had recently bought 
the hatchet with which the murder seems to have been 
perpetrated; yet this fact, supposing it to be established, of 
which there is some reason for doubt, does not prove him 
to have been the murderer. Therule of lawis that guilt 
shall be proved beyond reasonable doubt, before conviction 
cap be had on a criminal charge; and such clearly was not 
the fact in this case. The boy may know who committed 
the murder, and it is possible that he may be guilty; but 
this is not sufficient to justify a verdict of guilty. Assist- 
ant District Attorney Jerome who conducted the prosecu- 
tion, said to the jury after the verdict: ‘“‘I thank you for 
that verdict from the bottom of my heart. Upon my honor 
Ido. [t was a righteous verdict on the evidence.” That is 
just our opinion. The police authorities should now seek 
to find out who did commit the murder. 

....In this city, the other day, a ten yearold boy, William 
Lutz, murdered a five year old boy, Tobias Hippar, having 
tormented bim to death because he was a Jew. The story 
seems incredible; but we can believe that the hate was 
brought over by the parents from a country where the 
Judenhetze prevails. The murderer of that little martyr 
was not William Lutz, but his parents, and Court Preacher 
Stécker, and the whole wicked crew, in the Court and in 
the Church, who have fomented the prejudice and led the 
assaults on the Jews. When will the world learn to honor 
the race that gave us Abraham, and Moses, and David, and 
Solomon, and Isaiah, and Judas Maccabeus and Jesus 
Christ, the race through which came the knowledge of 
God, andthe two greatest religions that have ruled the 
world ? 


.... The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle thus refers to the policy 
outlined in President Harrison’s inaugural address: 

“Tho South needs protection for her development. She needs 
government appropriations for internal improvements. . << . 
for subsidies to Southern steamsbip lines. and for all 
other honest and legitimate purposes where it (money) can be 
expended for the benefit of the people, and where private cor- 
porations, and states even, are unable by themselves to under- 
take and perfect enterprisesof national importance. All these 
are embraced in the policy of President Harrison, as outlined in- 
his address.” 

The discovery by Southern Democrats that :he South has 
some interests to be served by protection isa good sign. 


-.-Ballot reform in New York and New Jersey is 
blocked by Democratic opposition—in New York by 
the Governor, in New Jersey by the Legislature. Wehope 
the Legislature at Albany will not adjourn till it has 
passed the Saxton Bill. It would be a great mistake in the 
Republican majority not to give Governor Hill a chance to 
vetoit. Let the people understand clearly where the oppo- 
sition to pure elections lies. The same policy should gov- 
ern intemperance legislation. The County Local Option 
Bill should not be allowed to fail. The Republican Party 
owes that much toits own constituency and to the interests 
ofthe public. It could not doa wiser thing politically. 


....M, Chevreul, the distinguished French chemist, has 
died, aged nearly one hundred aad three years. In 1827 he 
was elected a member of the Academy of Sciences, and un- 
til he was a hundred years old never missed a meeting. 
His specialties were the study of fats, stearin, glycerin, 
etc., and of dye-stuffs; and in 1816 he was put in charge of 
the tinctorial baths of the famous Gobelin tapestry works. 
He was a most abstemious man. In the morning he ate 
two eggs and a slice of patty, with some milk and coffee; 
in the evening a full plate of soup, a cutlet, some fruit and 
cheese, with only water or beer. He drank no wine or dis- 
tilled liquors, and eschewed tobacco. 


....Our readers will be much interested in the announce- 
ment made under ‘‘ Missions ’’ that the discussion of the 
conditions of union between the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational Churches of Japan has resulted in considerable 
changes being proposed and accepted by the committees of 
the two bodies of Churches. Among other things, the 
renkwai (synod) is dropped, as also the Committee of Ap- 
peal; and the appeals will be conducted less as under au- 
thoritative courts, and more under the method, we judge, 
of the old Connecticut Consociations. But we wait to read 
the printed document which will be acted on by the two 
bodies next month. 


.... The opening of The Southern Churchmen to the dis- 
cussion of the injustice of banishing the colored Episcopa- 
lians of Virginia to a separate ‘‘missionary jurisdiction ”’ 
is an important indication of the progress of things. The 
editor who has for thirty years been its proprietor as well, 
isa very shrewd map. He sees that such an article as that 
of Mr. Bragg can now be allowed by public sentiment, and 
we know it is having its effect. Virginia and not South 
Carolina is the place to fight out this question of equality 
in the Church of God. 


....‘‘The unegualed practical sagacity, influence and 
patriotism of Washington as President; the intellectual, 
moral and judicial greatness of Marshall as Chief-Justice ; 
and the profound depth of the influence and effect of the 
Civil War of 1861”"—such are the three forces named by Mr. 
Daniel H.-Ghamberlain, of this city, in his: recent lecture 
before the Political Science Association of: Michigan Uni- 


versity, as having shaped the development of the Govern- 
ment of the United States under the Federal Constitution. 


-...Comptroller Wemple’s report shows that the earn- 
ings in the state-prisons of this state for the last six 
months have been about two hundred thousand dollars 
less than their expenses, or at the rate of four hundred 
thousand dollars for the year. This deficiency must be 
made up by the taxpayers. It is about time for them to 
take some interest in the prison-labor question, and not 
leave it to be kicked about by politicians and labor-reform 
fools. 


.... We discover in alate number of The Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian a very appreciative notice of the death 
of a colored member of that church in Chester, S, C., one 
“Aunt Mary Ann,’ whois said to have cooked more meals 
for seceder preachers than any other person, perhaps, in 
the bounds of that Church. The South Carolina Synod has 
one colored minister; but we are informed thatit is not tak- 
ing any steps to organize him into aseparate presbytery. 


..--Dr. Talmage says the Church, if it would do its duty, 
could convert the world in ten years. It has the men and 
the money. Perbapsso; but it must turn over a new leaf 
of generosity very soon if itis going to undertake so great 
and speedy a task, The Brooklyn Tabernacle last year, 
with 4,126 members reported, gave $151 to home missions, 
and $138 to foreign missions. 


....The trunk lines leading to and from this city have 
done a sensible thing in deciding to issue twelve-day ex- 
cursion tickets at reduced rates to visitors to the Centen- 
nial Celebration. The public will be accommodated and 
the city will bethe gainer thereby, whilethe railroads wiil 
lose nothing in the way of profits. 


..-.-The Legislature of Rhode Island last week elected 
the Hon. Nathan F. Dixon to the United States Senate. 
He is a comparatively young man, an able lawyer, having 
an unblemished reputation, and comes from a family of 
statesmen. We have no doubt that he will make a good 
record in the Senate. 


....The dressed beef bill pending before the legislature 
of this state, like similar bills pending before the legisla- 
tures of other siates, is an attempt under a false disguise 
to regulate inter-state commerce by state legislation, and 
would not stand the test of the Federal Constitution for 
five minutes. 


.. .A white man has just been tried in Columbia, S. C. 
for the brutal murder ofa Negro, anditis a sign of prog 
ress in public opinion that eleven of the jury were willing 
to bring in a verdict ot manslaughter. The man will prob- 
ably go free, as usual. 


....District-Attorney Fellows thinks that the public in- 
terest in the ‘ boodle’’ cases is about ended. We have no 
doubt that he is glad to think so, judging from the indif- 
ferent manner in which he has pursued these cases. 


GopDET, in his Commentary on Romans, refers to 
questions of casuistry which often arise in Christian 
thought, and in regard to them says: 

** May I allow myself this or that pleasure? Yes,if I can en- 
joy it to the Lord, and while giving bim thanks for it. No, if I 
cannot receive it asa gift from his hand, and bless him for it. 
This mode of solution respects at once the rights of the Lord and 
those of individual liberty.” 


....Christ Jesus is made unto his people the source of 
‘“‘wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption,’’ and is so made “of God.’’ (i Cor. i, 31.) All 
their wants, as moral beings and sinners, are completely 
and eternally met in Christ. His work and power are equal 
to every necessity and every exigency. They should trust 
him with a confidence that knows no doubt, and serve him 
with a loyalty that never wavers. 


....The God of the Bible is, upon the face of the revela- 
tion there made, a social being in relation to man, speaking 
to him, inaugurating communion with him, giying him 
laws, making promises to him, extending his hand toward, 
and inviting man to love and trusthim. Ali this is done 
in the language of Earth; and this is just what, in view of 
the religious elements of oarnature and the facts of our 
condition, we need to have done. 


....Faith in the supernatural supplies the grandest in- 
spiration, alike in respect to action and endurance, that the 
human mind can receive. It gives hope tothe soul and 
scatters clouds that would otherwise darken its sky. Can 
that be essentially false which is productive of the best re- 
sults? Isit to be supposed that a pure illusion is practi- 
cally better than ihe truth? Let those answer these ques- 
tions who treat the supernatural as a falsehood anda 
sham. 


....A godly woman, drawing a picture of her sore afflic- 
tions, and of the great blessings that through them came 
to her soul, said: 

** Nothing less than this would have caused me to hunger and 

thirst after the eternal God himself, who can fill all blanks and 
compensate for all losses.” 
When afflictions thus bring us to God and enrich our hearts 
with the knowledge and the love of him, and with the 
spiritual comforts which he only can impart, they always 
give far more than they take away. 


....I1f one wereconscious that he had seriously displeased 
some person to whom he was intimately related, and on 
whose good will dependent, he would be alike alarmed and 
unhappy. If so, what then ought to be the thoughts and 
feelings of the man who knows, or ought to know, that his 
conduct displeases God, and is condemned by him?’ The 
displeasure of a man, even tho he be a king, is but a trifle 
in comparison with the displeasure of God. Let it not be 
supposed: that God cannot be displeased. He can be, and 
ean éxpress that displeasure in the form of punishment 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 








In the religious world of fully half a dozen lands there 
has within the past few years been coming, gradually but 
steadily, into public prominence a problem upon the prop- 
er solution of which will depend in a great measure the 
healthy and thorough character of the Christianity of the 
next generation. Itis the problem ofthe religious element 
in education, the question if it is to be the controlling 
factor and to what extent, or if it is merely to be co-ordi- 
nated to or even subordinated to the intellectual disciplines. 
In various shapes and phases and forms this agitation is 
coming to the front in both higher and elementary educa. 
tion. In general it can be said, that the conviction is 
growing, especially throughout Protestantism, of the 
necessity of making the inculcation of the principles of 
Christianity a matter of leading importance in all genuine 
education. 

In England the agitation on this point has developed so 
remarkably within the past few years, that practically a 
crisis in education has there been reached. Parliament 
has taken up the matter and a Royal Commission has pre- 
pared two reports, the sum and substance of both of which 
is a recommendation of more or less complete moral and 
religious training in the schools of the land. Forin Eng- 
land probably more than elsewhere this is a great desider- 
atum. Matthew Arnold, in his addresson Common Schools 
Abroad, delivered before the University of Pennsylvania, 
says: 

**In England retigion is excluded from the official program of 
the popular schools. Ifit is taught, it is taught outside of the 
official school-hours, and subject to private and local regulation, 
Religious liberty, it is said, requires this. If religion is taught 
at public expense, what religion is it to be? If it is the religion 
of the majority the minority areaggrieved. Religion, therefore, 
must not be a prescribed school matter at all.” 

But the convictions of thoughtful Christians in England 
will not be regulated by such an official program. Besides 
the “‘ Board” schools, i. e., the regular public schools of the 
land, private or ‘“‘ voluntary”’ schools with religious educa- 
tion have sprung up everywhere. The Times recently de- 
clared that the cry against the existence of the voluntary 
schools, as such, is dead, for the immense development of 
these schools since 1870 has killed it. 

Two years ago a Royal Commission was appointed to 
examine thoroughly the workings of public and private 
schools in England. Leading representatives of the vari- 
ous religious communions were selected, among them the 
Bishop of London, Cardinal Manning, Sir John Lubbock, 
the Rev. R. W. Dale. Three volumes of evidences have 
already been issued, and a fourth, of about four hundred 
pages, is forthcoming, constituting the report of the ma- 
jority. From the sketch of this Report, as given by the 
London Times, it is seen that the commission strongly 
urges the importance of religious and moral instruction in 
schools, and makes suitable recommendations in this di- 
rection. Among these measures is also one making grants 
from public funds to the voluntary or religious schools. 
The minority report has not yet been issued, but is under- 
stood to agree in principle with that of the majority onthe 
matter of religious training. 

In France, under the Republic, the influences have all 
been against State encouragement or aid to religious edu- 
cation in any schools, high or low. Indeed, in many cases 
the opposition of those in authority has amounted to ag- 
gressive hostility. Each year makes it more difficult to pass 
the religious budget, and one by one the higher religious 
schools, both Catholic and Protestant, are being deprived 
of the customary State subsidy. As a result, voluntary 
schools, with religious education have developed rapidly in 
France. According to the “‘ Year Book of Public Instruc- 
tion,” lately issued, France, including Algiers, had at the 
end of the year 1886-’87 in all 81,130 schools, Of these 67,517 
were public—i e., State schools without religious training, 
and 13,613 were so-called “free” schools—i.e , independent 
of State control, but under management of religious bodies. 
This shows an increase of no less than 479 “ free’’ schools 
in a single year. The state schools had a teaching force of 

138,655, the free of 38,886, the former showing an increase of 
773, the latter of 882 in one year. The attendancein all the 
schools was 5,585,838, an increase of only 11,081. Of the total 
1,083,779 was in the free schools. In view of the fact that 
the legislation has of late been strongly antagonistic to 
these independent and religious schools, their rapid growth 
is phenomenal and certainly one of the signs of the times. 

A similar state of affairs is seen to exist in Holland. 
There, too, as throughout Northern Europe, the Church 
authorities had control of the schools until comparatively 
recent times. In 1878 a new law was passed, entirely di- 
voreing religious instruction from schools managed by the 
State, but at the same time permitting the establishment 
of private schools with religion as a branch of instruction. 
The Protestants of Holland have evinced a remarkable 
zeal in this work. At present they have 460 private schools 
of this kind, with an attendance of 77,000 pupils and a 
teaching force of 1,100, male and female. The total cost 
of their establishment has been about 4,600,000 francs, and 
the annual cost of maintaining them ir 1,500,000 francs. 
This money is raised by voluntary contributions, by tui- 
tion paid for the children, by collecting societies. Since 
1879 one general collection for this purpose is held annu- 
ally in all the churches sympathizing with the work, and 
about 100,000 francs are thus realized each year. These 
figures become significant when it is remembered that of 
the four and one-half million inhabitants of Holland, only 
about three-fifths are Protestants. But the work in this 
line isin harmony with the strong conservative tenden- 
cies that have been making themselves felt in the Church 
of Holland of late, particularly in the Kuyper moyement. 

In Italy the school problem is modified by the general 









religious problem of the day. The Government has seen 
to it that the instruction there given shall at least not be 
hostile to the new order of things and friendly to the Pa- 
pal restoration idea. Accordingly schools have been estab- 
lished by the friends of the latter movement, especially in 
Rome. It seems, tho, that but few tangible results have 
been attained, since at bottom the differences between the 
policies of the Quirinal and of the Vatican are political and 
not religious in character. 

But it is in Germany where this problem is most com- 
plex in character and probably most difficult of solution, 
Germany, as a land, has always made religious training 
one of the leading features of her educational system, in 
schools of all grades up to the University. The question 
only is as to the extent in which religious influences shall 
control the school as such. Formerly, down to the Falk 
era, in 1873, with its May laws, the pastors and religious 
superintendents virtually controlled the whole school, so 
that, e. g., in natural sciences, history, etc., nothing could 
be taught antagonistic to religious interests. The May 
laws did not do away with religious instruction, but only 
with the superintendency of the schools by the religious 
authorities. They thus injured the Evangelical Church 
in this regard quite as much as the Catholic. The damage 
was all the greater because a large number of German 
teachers in the sub-university and sub-gymnasium grades 
are friends of liberal ideas in religious matters. About 
40,000 of them belong to the ‘‘ Lehrertag,” which recently 
held its annual meeting in Frankfort on the Main, and 
which advocates measures anything but conducive to a 
healthy religious conservatism. The ‘ Evangelical Con- 
gress isan organization of more conservative teachers, but 
has a membership of unly about 10,000. Its last session was 
held in Barmen. While provisions are still made for the 
religious training of the youth, by pastors, religious in- 
structors, and others, in Luther’s Catechism, biblical his- 
tory, etc., and in the gymnasia and other higher schools 
“religion” is a prominent branch of instruction, yet the 
general conduct cf these schools is not any longer under 
religious influences as they were before. Then, too, there 
isan “academic freedom’ in embryo, which appears full 
fledged in the University. 

An attempt te recover lost ground in this regard has no 
yet been made by the Protestants of Germany; but it has 
been done by the Catholics. The second of the three great 
demands made by the last Catholic Congress at Freiburg, 
was for a restoration to the Church of the control of the 
education of her youth in the public schouwls. 

German Protestantism, on the other hand, is laboring 
hard to make her power felt in the higher educational cir- 
cles. The Hammerstein resolutions demanding thatin the 
appointment of theological professors the Church author- 
ities have at least the right of protest will be up again in 
the new Parliament. The inability cf the Berlin 
Kirchenrath to prevent the election of Professor Harnack, 
ef Marburg, considered by them as rationalistic, to Nean- 
der’s chair in Berlin, has temporarily checked tkis move- 
ment, but will not be able, apparently, to defend it. 

For the first time for many years the Catholics too are 
making a timid effort to make their influence felt in the 
higher circles of education. They are beginning to feel it 
keenly that the modern development of thought is essen- 
tially Protestant in character, and that it has been the réle 
of Catholics to assume only a negative or defensive atti- 
tude toward its ups and downs. Even in the Catholic Uni- 
versities of Germany, the non-theological departments have 
but few representatives of what is now official Catholicism. 
At the Freiburg meeting, a prominent speaker lamented 
the fact that in the university of that city, there was only 
one non-theological professor who was a trustworthy Cath- 
olic. Rut in higher education, asin journalism, and pro- 
gressive movements of modern thought and action in gen- 
eral, Catholic success is not great. Five years ago the 
project of establishing a great Catholic ‘‘free”’ university 
at Salzburg was inaugurated; only about ten thousand 
dollars have been raised for this enterprize in all this time. 
But that a strong effort is being made to create a new de- 
parture in this field, is evident from the scores of Catho- 
lic writers who are seeking to make modern science, 
thought and education subservient to the interests of the 
Church of Rome. 


> 





ALTHO the recent passage of the Exclusion Bill by 
Congress has put an end to the further immigration of 
Chinamen, yet there are at present in this country about 
100,000 Chinese, of which number, it is estimated, eight to 
nine thousand are in New York City and vicinity. The 
duty of Christian people toward these heathen in our midst 
is very plain; and a quiet but determined effort in their 
behalf is being made by many of the churches, notably by 
the Broadway Tabernacle, the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
of this city, and the Central Congregational of Brooklyn. 
These churches, together with many others, have gathered 
into Sabbath-schools about 600 of these foreigners, who are 
taught English first and then Gospel truth. The work is 
carried on with great patience in the face of the great ob- 
stacle to its success arising from the difference in language 
and the lack of Chinese and English literature. In spite 
of such difficulties, many encouraging results have been 
obtained, and not a few Christian Chinamen are consist- 
ent members of these different churches. One new feature 
of this work, which bas proved an efficient aid in the year 
past, is The Chinese Evangelist, a paper published in Chi- 
nese and English by J. Stewart Happer, son of the well- 
known missionary, and Guy Maine, a well-educated Chi- 
naman, who is the assistant in the Chinese work of the 
Broadway Tabernacle. This monthly paper has just com- 
pleted the first year of its publication, during which it has 
accomplished much good in aiding the work among the 
Chinese in thiscountry. With the April issue it appears 
in magazine form, and will doubtless be of more useful- 
ness during the coming year, as it, becomes more widely 
known to these engaged in this form. of missionary work. 
The office of the paper, at 52 West 22d Street, in this city, 








is already recognized as the center for information in re- 
gard to this peculiar work. 


....Dispatches from Ottawa say that the question of the 
Jesuit Grant, which the Dominion Government refused to 
veto, is not yet settled. The treasury of the Quebec Proy- 
ince is empty, and it has become a very serious matter to 
raise the $400,000 which must shortly be paid over to the 
parties whom the Pope has appointed to receive it. The 
Premier of the Province proposed to raise 1t by a loan, for 
which a legislative act is necessary. The Lieutenant Goy- 
ernor of the Province is, however, opposed to a loan, and 
as he has the veto power he could prevent such a measure 
from becoming a law. Itis said the Lieutenant-Governor 
bases his opposition on the ground that such an act would 
be unconstitutional. The legislative power to vote money 
is rigidly restricted, and compensation of the Jesuits is not 
among the purposes for which the public credit can be 
pledged or the public treasury drawn on. The Jesuits are 
said to be disappointed and aggrieved at the decision of the 
Pope allotting them only $160,000 of the $400,000. The po- 
litical complications of the situation are curious. The 
Premier is a Liberal, while the General Goverament at Ot- 
tawa is strongly Conservative. The Lieutenant-Governor 
is a Catholic, but is a Conservative. The Liberals are in 
power in Quebec, butin a Wecided minority in Ottawa. 


.... The Rock complains that the Evangelical party has 
been boycotted by both the Gladstone and Salisbury admin- 
istrations in the appointment of bishops. Under Gladstone 
only four Evangelicals were appointed to bishoprics against 
22 High-Churchmen, 10 Broad-Churchmen ‘and 3 *‘ nonde- 
scripts.’”? Under Salisbury, only one Evengelical has been 
promoted, while 9 High-Churchmen, 2 Broad-Churchmen 
and 1 “nondescript,” have been placed ov the Episcopal 
bezch. The Rock says: 

“Mr. Gladstone is an old man; he cannot live much longer, 
and the Liberals are on the look-out for a party cry to unite 
them. Disestablishment is about the only question on which 
they can agree when old men like Lord Selborne and Mr. Glad- 
stone himself are out of the way; and Lord Salisbury is apyar- 
ently enlisting recruits for them. We arethankful to hear, how- 
ever, that a certaip portion of Lord Salisbury’s friends are get- 
ting very disgusted with him in this matter, and are determined 
to transfer their allegiance to Lord Hartington, who, tho nota 
religious man, is in favor of the Establishment, and is opposed 
to all narrow ecclesiastical legislation. We earnestly hope that 
our readers will watch this subject carefully, and let Lord Salis- 
bury know clearly that they will support him no longer if he 
continues to follow the Gladstonian lead and to wreck our Na- 
tional Church by forcing on us men of one set of party views.” 


....L. W. Munhall, D.D., by invitation of six pastors, 
Pottsville, Penn., began a series of revival services in that 
city March 6th, and continued them for three weeks, giv- 
ing a Bible reading to a filled church in the afternoon, and 
preaching in the evening to an audience that crowded the 
largest church availablé. Many times scores were turned 
away. Even when the Sunday services were held in the 
Opera House, the throng could not be accommodated. The 
interest continued unabated from first tolast. The results 
so far as they can be given in figures, were 563 names 
handed in on cards of persons expressing their purpose to 
lead a new life. ‘The services closed with ar enthusiastic 
jubilee meeting. 


...-The Swiss Branch of the Evangelical Alliance, has 
sent a further protest to the Procuror of the Holy Synod of 
Russia against the persecution of Lutberans and O)d Be- 
lievers in the Czar’s dominions. The Procuror has stated 
the policy of the Czar to be that whoever dissents from the 
State religion does so at the risk of pains and penalties. 
The alliance letter protests strongly against this policy. 


...-Alfred Edersheim, D.D., author of ‘‘The Temple and 
its Mioistry,” ‘The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” 
and other works, died recently at Mentone, England. At 
the time of his death he was Grinfield Lecturer on the Sep- 
tuugint in Oxford University. 


.... Tae Massachusetts Supreme Court has decided that 
President Seelye, of the Andover Board of Visitors, must 
answer the questions put to him as to how Dr. Eustis voted 
in the case of Professor Smyth. 


....5. S. Cramer, a young Jewish rabbi, of Montgomery, 
Ala., has announced that he will embrace Christianity. He 
has applied for admission to the Baptist Church. 


Missions. 


THE UNION QUESTION IN JAPAN. 
BY THE REV. DWIGHT W. LEARNED. 











As you have kindly given a considerable attention tothe 
contemplated union of the Presbyterian and Congregation- 
al Churches of Japan, you may be interested to hear of the 
revision of the proposed basis of union. In accordance 
with the vote of the Conterence of the Congregational 
churches last November, their committee on union met in 
Kioto and spent three days in revising the constitution in 
the light of numerous letters received from the churches. 
After getting the result of their work printed, a delegation 
from the committee came to Tokio and presented their 
suggestions to the committee of the Presbyterian (Itcbi) 
church. The result of the conference was highly satisfac- 
tory to bothsides and nearly all the proposed amendments 
were adopted. The constitution as now revised will be at 
once printed and distributed to the churches for examina- 
tion before the meetings of the Synod and Conference in the 
middle of May. 

The amendments are numerous, but are largely in 
atrangement and detail. It may be said in general that 
they do not so much change the character of the proposed 
union as bring out more plainly its real character, and 
tend toward simplicit¥ and brevity. For example, the 
proposed intermediate body is omitted, and there are to be 
only two bodies in addition to the local church—bukwai 





(district convention) and sokwai ‘general convention). 
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Also the pfoposéd committees of appeal are omitted, and 
there is to be no appeal of any kind except that a member 
of a church deeming himself unjustly disciplined by bis 
church may ask for a review of his case by bukwai, and a 
minister deeming himself unjustly disciplined by his 
‘bukwai may ask fora review of his case by sokwai. The 
methods of procedure in trials are to be printed, along 
with forms for the organization of churches and for ordi- 
nation services and the like, in a separate book as a manu- 
al of suggestions with no binding force. 

To Congregationalists the nature of the proposed system 
may perhaps be best described by mentioning the poiuts 
in which it differs from the customary methods of Ameri- 
can Congregationalism. 

(1,) The bukwai (local convention) combines the func- 
tions of special councils, local conferences, and ministerial 
assoéiations, and takes the place of ex-parte councils (or 
father prevents the need of them), 

(2.) In case a member of a church, who feels that he has 
been unjustly disciplined, asks for a review of his case by 
bukwai, and the bukwai on examination finds reason to be- 
lieve that his treatment was unjust, it may either itself re- 
yerse or modify the sentence passed on him, or may refer 
the case back to the church with a‘vice, or may affirm its 
belief in the person’s Christian character and give him a 
letter of commendation to another church. In practice it 
is expected that either the second or third of these courses 
will be followed. 

(3.) The discipline of ministers is committed to bukwai. 

(4.) Home and foreign missionary work will be superin- 
tended by committees of the sokwai. 

TOKIO, JAPAN, March 18th, 1889. 


_ 
> 





WE have received from an American Missionary in Tur- 
key the following complaints concerning the Turkish and 
American Governments: 


1.The Turkish Government under pretext of carrying out 
its laws began to interfere with long-established mission work. 
This work is business involving capital, labor, and deserves pro- 
tection as much as if the missionaries were buying bones or old 
rags for export. This interference has practically worked in in- 
juring Protestant missions alone, thanks to Russian influence 
and Jesuitical intrigue. 2. The American Government very 
properly urged its citizens to comply with all requirements of 
Turkish law, and they did so. %. The local Turkish official puts 
every possible objection and hindrance in the way of such com- 
piiance. [t puts on file teachers’ certificates, schedules of studies 
and then shuts up the schools because the teachers have not 
these papers in their hands. A governor-general denied the au- 
thority of an order received by him from Constantinople legaliz- 
ing American schools. The solemn agreement made by Minis- 
ter Straus and Munif Pasha is repudiated because of secret or- 
ders'received since. Verbal and written promises are set aside 
at pleasure. 4. Again we turn to the American Government 
and find that our representatives are lacking such support from 
Washington as would enable them to insist that the Turk shall 
conform to herown laws. More than this an order has come 
abolishing many constlar agencies. This will greatly rejoice 
the Turk, compensating him for much of his trouble in the past. 
and cheering him to fresh acts of instilt and injustice. One re- 
sult alone I will mention as an example of many which might 
beenunierated. Under treaty regulations an American citizen 
cannot be arrested except for certain crimes with nine bours’ 
journey of an American Consular Agency. Abolish these in 
places like Latakia Marash, etc., and what security have Amer- 
ican citizens for personal liberty? Turkish law is more an in- 
strument of oppression and blackmail than of justice. I took 
possession of a house after having paid the rent and received 
the keys from theowner. Months after a plot was laid, and I 
was accused on a criminal charge of having stolen a sauceriul 
of pearls, which the former tenant had left on a shelf! Had it 
not been for consular protection who can tell what the result 
might not have been? This abolition of these consularagencies, 
which, by the way, do not cost the impoverished United States 
Government one cent of money a year, is undoubtedly at the re- 
quest of the Turk. 
As American citizens abroad have no voice nor vote in what 
vitally concerns their rights and work, I beg that the American 
public through the press ana its representatives will insist 
1. That a bound shall be laid to the illegal action of the Turk 
toward American interests. 
2. That our Government use all rights given it by treaties and 
law to protect its citizens. 
8. That our Government demand and collect damages where 
obvious and material injustice has been done. 
These steps would afford us all expected justice. 








Diblical Research. 


Dr. E. ScHRADER, of Berlin, author of “Die Keilin- 
schriften und das Alte Testament,” no longer holds to his 
view proposed in this work that the name of Amraphel, 
King of Shinar, the leader of the four Eastern kings who 
made war with the five kings of the lower Jordan valley 
(Gen. xiv), is to be explained as compounded of amir ‘“‘mas- 
ter,” and phel as a succinct form of habal “ son,” signify- 
ing “the son is commander.” Having become convinced 
of the correctness of Mr. Pinches’ assumption that the dy- 
nasty of eieven kings which preceded that of Sisku, in the 
Assyrian Canon, is the same as the dynasty of the eleven 
kings of Babylon, on the obverse of Tablet 80, 11, 12, No. 3, 
he admits that the age in which King Hammurabi, of 
Babylon, axith in the series of Babylonian kings, lived, 
must be placed much earlier in history than has generally 
been done hitherto; in other words, somewhere about 2100. 
B.C. Contract tablets dating from the reign of this Baby- 
lonian king show that he conquered King Riv-Aku (Iri- 
Aku), of Lar-sav, and incorporated the dominion of the 
latter in his own. In this King Riv Aku of Lar-sav he rec- 
ognizes the biblical Arioch, King of Ellasar, who was con- 
temporary with Amraphel of Shinar, and with Chedor- 
laomer of Elam, certain inscriptions showing that Riv-Aku 
was a son of Kudur-Mabug of Ur, son of Simti-Silhak, be- 
longing toan Elamite Chaldean dynasty, Kudur- Mabug be- 
ing also designated as ‘‘ Father or Ruler of Jauratbal,” an 
Elamite province, It would be only nataral, therefore, for 





a Kudurid, Kudur Lagamaru, the biblical Chedorlaomer. 
From the history of the Sargonids it is well known that 
whenever the Chaldeans made war on Assyria, the great 
enemy of the Babylonian Empire, Elam was always the 
strongest ally of the Chaldeans. It is to be supposed 
that the same was true in earlier times; and it 
may be safely assumed that when a campaign was 
to be conducted by the Chaldeans against any non- 
Chaldean potentate, Riv-Aku and Kudur-Lagamaru 
joined in at least a temporary alliance and association 
with the Prince of the Babylonians. Who. then, was 
‘“‘Amraphel King of Shinar,” the leader and head of the 
allies? In his earlier inscriptions Hammurabi does not 
boast that he has defeated his powerful neighbor Iriaku, 
from which it is to be inferred that he still stood on friend- 
ly terms with him: it isonly in his later records that he 
does speak of having conquered him. But, prior to this 
breach of friendship, it is more than probable that, when a 
military expedition was to be undertaken against a foreign 
and distant foe, the Babylonian Hammurabi would draw 
to his aid the Elamite Kudur-Lagamaru, who stood in close 
relationship with Riv Aku or Iri-Aku of Lar-sav (Arioch of 
Ellasar), together with the Babylono-Median frontier-race 
of Guti (the biblical Goyim?) even more closely united with 
the people of Hammurabi. Thus, according to Dr. Schra- 
dec’s present view, the biblical Amraphel of Shinar was 
Hammurabi of Babylon, the equivalence of Shinar with 
Chaldea’ being undisputed. He brings his monograph, 
read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, to a 
close with these words: 

** We may. therefore, suppose the course of events to have 
been as follows: Hammurabi of Babylon at the beginning of his 
reign, when he ruled simply as a Babylonian ruler, joined with 
other similar co-regents in an expedition against the West—an 
enterprise which, according to the biblical account, did not have 
the success that was anticipated. As time went on, and for rea- 
sons with which we are not acquainted. there was a dissolution 
of the alliance. A struggle broke out between Hammurabi and 
Arioch of Ellasar. The latter was conquered, and his empire at 
length overthrown. During Hammurabi’s long reign of fifty- 
five years it is no matter of surprise that such a revolution should 
have taken place in the relations which subsisted between him 
andthe surrounding states.” 


....-The number of those who from a purely critical and 
historical standpoint oppose the central position of the 
Wellhausen school, namely the post-Exilic origin of the 
Priest-Codex, is constantly increasing. Dillmann, 
Delitzsch, Baudissin, and others have gained a valuable 
coadjutor in Kittel in his recently published first volume 
of a ‘Geschichte der Hebraer.’”’ This rearrangement of the 
sources as they pow are found unhistorically united in 
the Old Testament is the following: The older Elohist, i.e., 
the one formerly called the ‘‘second”’ Elohist, wrote in the 
porthern kingdom about 900B.c.; the Jehovist, a writer 
of the southern kingdom. between 830 and 800 B.c. The 
Priest-Codex consists of three elements, the earliest por- 
tion dating back even to the tenth century, the body of the 
book being a production of the eighth, to which as a third 
part was added the holiness laws early in the Exile. The 
composition of Deuteronomy was probably the work of the 
days of Manasseb. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR APRIL TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE TEMPLE FORETOLD.—Mark x11, 
1-13. 


Notes—‘‘ What manner of stones !’’—Josephus mentions 
some of the stones to be seventy feet long, ten wide and 
eight high. They were of white and red marble. imitating 
the undulations of sea waves. “What manner of 
building !’’—This temple was one of the wonders of the 
world. Occupying nineteen acres, it took 10,000 men forty- 
six years to build. Gold, silver, Corinthian brass, carvings, 
tablets, votive offerings and barbaric spoils glistened in 
the setting sun. It was in this sacred spot that the wealth 
of Jewry had been invested. The temple of Herod was 
probably the finest building in the world. There 
shall not be left here one stone upon another.”—Titus 
ordered his men to dig up the foundations of the temple. 
Farentius Rufus, who was left in command of the army, 
plowed the foundations up. What prophecy could have a 
more literal fulfillment ? * Over against the temple.’ 
—From this elevation the temple on Moriah looked like 
some beautiful glittering iceberg, whose minarets, capped 
with gold, glance fire in the sunset. **Peter and James 
and John and Andrew.’’—The first called, the confiden- 
tial, the best loved disciples. “When shall these 
things be ?”’—namely, the destruction of the temple, the 
second coming of Christ and the end of the world. The 
prophecies in the seventh and eighth verses were all lirer- 
ally fulfilled before the capture of Jerusalem. Never had 
the Roman pation been so shaken by internal party dissen- 
sions. Never had the Jews themselves been so divided into 
parties. Never bad blood flowed so freely. Never had such 
fearful earthquakes occurred. The famine in the reign of’ 
Claudius carried nearly 50,000 in Rome itself. The times 
were full of horrors in the whole known world. All the 
devils that seemed to have been held in chains were loosed 
as soon as Christ passed away. 

Instruction.—This is hardly an edifying lesson for chil- 
dren. This passage, with its corresponding accounts from 
Matthew and Luke, have been the vantage-ground for hun- 
dreds of treatises of explanation. The obscurity is great 
and intentionally so, but the warning conveyed is none the 
less terrible and plain. To understand the whole import 
of these words of Christ is impossible. It is best to confine 
one’s attentién to the plain truths they teach. It is wise 
to deal with the things we do know and not waste our time 
with the things we cannot grasp. 

The largest monuments we rear, that seem imperishable 
with their stones and mortar, have no guarantee of age 




















him to be in alliance with another King of Elam, likewise 





The coming of Christ and the end of the world are sub- 
jects that occupy our ripest thoughts more often than once 
or twice. They are legitimate and weighty. Our own des- 
tiny and end thrill us with their mystery. Speculation is 
not knowledge. Imagination that is projected into Divine 
knowledge should not stop the hourly beat our feet must 
make “ to do the deed that our own soul hath to itself de- 
creed.” 

The world is not yet on ‘‘its last legs.’’ Leaders are con- 
tinually springing up that pretend to do what Christ did 
and who would command a like following. Only the other 
day a man out West, with a very unmessianic name, as- 
sumed the réle of the Christ. Let one’s common-sense guard 
in this as in other matters. When Christ comes again, 
you may besure there will be nodoubt about it. It will be 
no ambiguous arrival. 

It is a disgrace to Christianity that wars and rumors of 
wars should shake the world. The new ironclad, the latest 
pneumatic gun only aggravate the trouble. The Christian 
should grapple the question which so deeply affects our 
country. America might become instead of the cesspool of 
civilization, the righteous arbitrator of the wrorgs of man 
kind. Shall we not hasten the end and Christ’s coming by 
humanits rian means of settling national disputes? 
Personal recklessness is not what is wanted, but personal 
courage that will not be beaten back. Men are still mur- 
dered for Christ’s sake, and delivered up to councils. The 
opportunities for bravery and no compromise are as many 
to-day asever. Theend will not come, asan Englishman 
predicted, inafew years unless the churches send off ship- 
loads of ministers to every quarter of the globe. Thereare 
a billion people yet who do not know who Christ is or un- 
derstand the first principles of decent morality. Would 
that ten thousand could go into the work this year! 

It is the end that is thetest. Not knowing when the end 
comes, the test becomes successive. Let the material of 
life be so fine that it may stand, without crack or break, 
any pressure the evil puts upon it at any moment. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ALLEN, E. R., ord. at Jermyn, Penn. 
CAMERON, A. A., inst. in Denver, Col. 


CONWELL, W. E, removes from Woodstown to Jacobs- 
town, N. J. 


DORWARD, W. H., accepts call to Perry, Ia. 
Guryeyeme, T. J., removes from Trenton to Princeton, 





RICE, CHARLES A., becomes pastor at Steele City, Neb. 
WEBBER, J. S.. settles at Shroopsville, N. Y. 
WHITCOMB, C. F.. removes from Monson, Me., to Hol- 
liston, Mass. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

BIXLER. JAMEs W.. Hartford, Conn., accepts call to North 
ch., Haverhill, Mass., after a year’s study in Germany. 
BUSWELL, J. O., Madison, accepts call to Arena, Wis. 
CHEADLE, STEPHEN H., East Tacoma, goes to North 
Yakima, Wash. T. 
cones WILLIAM I., Andover Seminary, called to Houlton, 

e. 


CRUM, JouHN H. accepts call to Terre Haute, Ind. 

DAVIS, W. S., of Yale Divinity School, will supply at New 
Preston, Conn. 

rey. eaaaze B., will remain another year at Sutton, 

eb. 

JENKINS, D. T., accepts call to Pelican Rapids, Minn. 

JONES, DAvip I., Cincinnati, accepts call to Zanesville, O. 

LANCASTER, ELLsworTH G., Andover Seminary, called 
to Dunbarton, N. H 

LEWIS, THomas S., Bangor Seminary, accepts call to 
Bristol, Me. 

LOOMIS. ALBA L. P.. Grand Rapids, called to Baldwin 
and Hammond, Wis. 

MASON, P. H., accepts call to Viroqua, Wis. 

ae | A. T., accepts call to Plymouth ch , Providence, 


MILNE. ALEXANDER. Yale Divinity School, called to 
Green’s Farms, Westport. Conn. 
MOHBHR, Ursinvus C.. accepts call to Memphis, Mo. 
MUCKLOW, WILLIAM B., Java, N. Y., accepts call to Sa- 
lina, Kap. 
ios ~ E, Henry S.. Sedgwick, accepts call to Wabaunsee, 
an. 
RICHARDSON, WILLIAM T., accepts call to Nelson, O. 
SIMS, THoMAS. of Valley City, Dak., accepts call to East 
Tacoma, Wash. T. 
SPENCER. DAvIn B., Sandwich, called to Shabbona, III. 
—- W. F., West Granby, Conn., called to Dexter, 
e. 


TAGGART. CHARLES E., St. Ignace, Mich., called to Red 
Cloud, Neb. 

TENNEY. HENRY M.., First ch., Cleveland, called to Second 
ch., Oberlin, O. 

TENNEY, Marcus D., accepts call to Onaga, Kan. 

THAYER. ORAMEL F., Marlboro’, accepts call to Plainfield 
and Marshfield, Vt. 

THOMAS, RIcHARD H., called to Lockeford, Cal. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


CHEEK, E. A., removes from Campbellsville to Greens- 
burg, Ky. 

DAILEY, W. N. P., called to Williamstown, N. Y. 

FREEMAN, J. N., removes from Milwaukee, Wis., to 
Denver, Col. 

FREY, WALTER, accepts call to Livingston Manor, N. Y. 

GRIS®, SAMUEL, Union Seminary, called to Green Lawn, 
Long Island. 

LECLERE, Geo. F., removes from Oxford, Ia., to Chilti- 
cothe, Texas. 

MACLAUGHLAN, JAMES. removes from Morgan Park to 
Arlineton Place. Chicago, III. 

MENDENHALL, H. G., Grand Forks, Dak., resigns. 

Qo. J. C., removes from Dell Rapids to Helena, 


ont. 
REYNOLDS. AnpREW J., removes from Albion, Ind., to 
Cumwinsville (Cincinnati), O. 
RUTHERFORD, CHARLES, Union Theological Seminary, 





unless they are uséd to perpetuate a pure Christianity. 


called to oo. Long Island. 
VAUGHAN, A. S., accepts call to Liberty, N. Y. 
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Science. 


THORODDSEN, the Iceland geologist, has 
recently communicated to Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen a detailed account of his ex- 
ploration, in 1886, of the uorthwestern pe- 
ninsula of Iceland. It appears that this part 
of the island forms an elevated table-land 
averaging rather more than 2 000 feet above 
the sea. The scenery is of the most majes- 
tic character, since the plauteau is inter- 
sected by numerons fiords, the sides of 
which are everywhere abrupt, and in some 
places perpendicular. Nearly every fiord 
has terraces representing ancient coast-lines 
which are now raised high above the sea; 
together with banks of mollusks like those 
now found onthe shore. These evidences 
of the continued elevation of the coast are 
strengthened by the discovery, in some 
spots of remains of the walrus and of whales. 
The extent of the Icelandic glaciers seems 
to be rapidly diminishing since M. Tho- 
roddsen found that the Glamujokull glacier 
had shrunk to half its former area of 120 
square miles; that a glacier descending from 
the Drangajokull has decreased from 60 to 30 
square miles, and that the end of the glacier 
of the Reykjarfjord has retreated 1,600 yards 
during the last fifty years. From Furuf- 
fjord to Horn Mountain or North Cape the 
coast is formed of basaltic rock 1,300 to 1,600 
feet above the sea, intersected by grassy 
valleys, some of which are inhabited. The 
dwellers in these valleys are entirely cut 
off from communication with the rest of 
the world for the greater part of their lives, 
since it is but rarely that the coastis free 
from ice. Their chief source of livelihood 
is the capture of the sea birds which nest in 
great numbers on the cliffs. North Cape 
itself is one of the principal resorts of these 
birds. 





.A good deal of interest was excited by 
a telegram from Terby, of Louvain, Bel- 
gium, on March 13th, that he had observed 
a brilliant white spot on the ringof Saturn. 
If the spot could be followed for a few days 
it would give a fresh determination of the 
time of rotation of the ring, and perhaps, 
by its deformation of the relative motions 
of different portions of the ring. Unfortu- 
nately the weather was bad in this country 
for some days at that time, and we have 
not yet heard that any trustworthy ob- 
servations of the spot were made, tho there 
were one or two newspaper reports of ob- 
servations by umateurs. There is nothing 
of the sort now visible—two weeks later. 
Observations have been made in this coun- 
try at a number of observatories since the 
receipt of Terby’s telegram respecting the 
white spot on Saturn’s ring. Altho a few 
amateurs think they perceive an abnormal 
brightening of the ring at the edge of the 
shadow, the observations of the more ex- 
perienced observers concur in showing it to 
be purely subjective—a mere effect of con- 
trast. Withsufficient telescopic power and 
proper precautions it can be made to vanish 
entirely. 


.... The sun appears to be now passing an 
epoch of spot minimum, Since the mini- 
mum of 1879 there has been uo period of 
unbroken quiesceuce as that from October 
4th to 24th, when not a single spot was ob- 
served. Of late, too, the spots have been 
mostly very near the sun’s equator, very 
few more than fifteen or sixteen degrees dis- 
tant, with a decided preponderance of num- 
bers in the southern hemisphere, a condition 
which seems to have obtained distinctly 
ever since the great outbreak of November, 
1882. As Spoerer shows in a recent paper, 
in the early part of the last century the 
same was the case for many years, so much 
so that when in 1707 a considerable spot ap- 
peared north of the sun’s equator, Cassini 
and Maraldi both declared it unprecedent- 
ed. Since 1883, 64 per cent. of all the spots 
that have been observed were in the sun’s 
southern hemisphere. It is impossible to 
say just how long it will be before the spots 
again begin to increase in numbers; it is not 
improbable that it may be a year or more 
yet. 


....scientific men can pay each other 
delicately appropriate compliments some- 
times. Possibly no modern botanist has 
shown more successful perseverance as a 
collector in the dangerous regions of the 
Southwest than the Kev. C. C. Pringle. In 
naming a new fern, Notholena Pringlei, 
from Mexico, Mr. Davenport says: ‘ The 
wonderful tenacity with which this elegant 
species holds to its life-purpose, through so 
many months of severe drouths, fitly com- 
memorates the indomitable energy and 
perseverance of this excellent botanist to 
whom it is here dedicated.” 

....Botanists going to the Yellowstone 


Park may be glad to know that they may 
find 657 species of flowering plants and 
ferns, Thisis Mr. Frank T'weedy’s list. 





School and College. 


A NUMBER of correspondents write us that 
it is hardly true that Nashville is the first 
city in the South to establish a fully 
equipped high school for colored youth. 
The peculiarity of the Nashville school is 
that it is made a separate department in a 
separate building. For example, the city 
schools of Columbia, S. C., white and col- 
ored, have ten grades. The same is true in 
Greenville, and infother Southern cities, The 
last three grades represent what is called 
high-school work in the North; but the 
names primary, grammar and high school 
ate not used there. The universal term is 
‘graded school,” tho out of deference to 
Northern nomenclature the graduates are 
sometimes referred to as ‘‘ high-school grad- 
uates.”’ Probably the Southern schools 
have been wise in rejecting the indefinite 
term ‘‘grammar school,” and in making 
the school course continuous, as well as in 
numbering the grades from the lowest, so 
as to allow extension of the course when 
desirable. These ten grades fit pupils for 
any Southern college. Greek is made ai 
optional study, in the 10th grade of the 
boys’ school, but is not usually required 
for admission to the colleges. Indeed, 
state universities have received pupils 
from as low as the 8th grade. This is the 
sixth year since the Columbia schools were 
established. They have graduated nine 
pupils from the white and five from the col- 
ored school. This year there will probably 
be six graduates from the white school and 
seven from the colored. The grades «re 
more crowded in the lower rooms of the col- 
lored school than they ought to be, some of 
the teachers having eighty or ninety chil- 
dren under their care; but the course of in- 
struction is the same in the colored school 
asin the white. The Nashville schools are 
on just the same basis as in other Southern 
cities, tho the upper grades have lately been 
removed into another school building, and 


an eleventh grade added. Smaller towns 
do not carry their grades up to the 10th. It 
is not easy to get reliable statistics, as 
** graded schools”’ are still ia rather a fluc- 
tuating condition in many places. Tax- 
payers grumble and talk about cutting off 
the upper grades. But they are not likely 
to do so. 





.... The Rev. William Frederick Slocum 
has been formally inaugurated as president 
of Colorado College. The installation cere- 
monies were very impressive and aroused 
much interest in the scholarly gentleman, 
who has left a most congenial field of labor 
to build up a young college in Colorado. 
There were many distinguished guests from 
Colorado and other states entertained dur- 
ing the day and evening, and many of the 
leading educators participated in the even- 
ing exercises which consisted in discussions 
on “ Higher Education.”’ It was the gen- 
eral sentiment heartily expressed, that the 
installation of President Slocum marked a 
new era in the history of the College, and 
of higber education inthe West. Certainly 


the outlook is flattering: a need for a col- 
lege such as Yale or Harvard, all natural 
advantages supplying that need, a college 
building fairly equipped and out of debt, 
an active president and a faculty of six 
professors and two instructors—all the cit- 
izens of Colorado Springs in hearty sympa- 
thy with the efforts to endow a college, and 
the undisguised admiration of the distin- 
guished educators and leading citizens of 
the state! But the President must have 
funds to carry out his plans for a most im- 
portant institution. Salaries must be pro- 
vided for and dormitories must be built. 
A ladies’ hall is needed at once. 


..--Ina number of German Universities, 
the political head of the State is also offi- 
cially the highest dignitary of the school. 
In this way, for example, the King of Sax- 
ony is the Rector magnificentissimus of 
Leipzig, and as such spends a week or ten 
days each year in that city attending the 
lectures of prominent professors and inquir- 
ing into thestate of the university in gen- 
eral. The University of Breslau has hereto- 
fore by statute selected the Crown Prince of 
Prussia as its Rector; but as the present 
prince is only seven years old, the Univer- 
sity has recently changed its statutes in 
this regard and selects its Rector from the 
various faculties as is done in Berlin and in 
many other places. 


....Another windfall has come to Syra- 
cuse University, rivaling in importance 
that of the Von Ranke library. The new 
gift is a rare collection of 12,000 portraits, 
including distinguished physicans, noted 
scientists and learncd men in general of 
all countries and of all ages. The collection 
is that of the late Dr. Heinrich Wolff of the 
University of Bonn, Germany, and is rec- 
ognized in the world of art and letters as 
unrivaled by 7 private collection, The 
gift is from Mrs. E. W. Leavenworth, 
widow of tne late Gen. E.W. Leavenworth. 
She purchased the collection for the Uni- 
versity as a memorial of her husband who 
was an honored citizen of Syracuse. 





Literature. 


[The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


ROMANES’ MENTAL EVOLUTION.* 


THIs work is regarded by its author as, 
in some sense, transitional; since it marks 
the first step in the movement by which 
he hopes to carry his general ‘‘ study of 
mental evolution into the province of 
human psychology.” It therefore pre- 
sents the first of several treatises. ‘‘ As 
indicated by the title, it is concerned ex- 
clusively with the Origin of Human Fac- 
ulty. Future installments will deal with 
the Intellect, Emotions, Volition, Morals, 
and Religion” (Preface, p. vi). Now at 
the very start it would be pertinent to in- 
quire: Whet can be meant by ‘“‘ Human 
Faculty” undifferentiated and in the ab- 
stract, as it were, whose origin may be 
described in one volume, while all the 
particular so-called faculties of Intellect, 
Emotions, etc., are left over for descrip- 
tion in ‘‘ future installments”? Is Mr, 
Romanes preparing to catch us with that 
fallacy which consists in a theoretical 
explanation of the abstract and general 
but non-existent ‘‘Human Faculty,” and 
ina subsequent substitution of this theory 
for a valid explanation of the origin of 
each particular, concrete and really ex- 
isting so-called faculty? To this objec- 
tion to his method of argument we shall 
return later on. 

The book comprises seventeen chapters. 
After an opening description of ‘‘Man 
and Brute,” three chapters follow, in 
which the different forms of ideation are 
discussed, and the attempt is made to con- 
clude how far man and the lower animals 
are like each other; how far unlike, as 
respects the limits and characteristics of 
their ideation processes. These chapters 
bear the titles, respectively, of ‘‘Ideas,” 
‘* Logic of Recepts,” and ‘“‘ Logic of Con- 
cepts.” By ‘‘recepts” Mr. Romanes un- 
derstands those complex ideas where 
‘‘the comparing, sifting and combining 
is done, as it were, for the conscious 
agent; not by him.” ‘Recepts are re- 
ceived (hence the term); it is only con- 
cepts that require to be conceived” (p. 49). 
In other words, a recept is that kind of 
idea, ‘‘the constituted parts of which 
unite spontaneously as soon as they are 
brought together.” The distinction here 
implied is an extremely important dis- 
tinction. It has been elaborately made 
and defended in German psychology (un- 
der the terms Gesammt-Vorstellung and 
Begriff); the neglect of it has vitiated 
more British psychology than almost any 
other onecause. The author isto becom- 
mended for making th2 distinction. But 
a thorough study of any one of the great 
German works, written from the Herbart 
point of view, would have helped him 
to make it more clearly and to maintain 
it more consistently. 

The next five chapters (v—ix) discuss the 
relation to ideation and thought of *lan- 
guage,” or sign-making faculty in the 
widest sense of the words, Questions are 
raised and treated, such as follow: What 
are the kinds of language ? What kind of 
language isconstituted by the signs of re- 
cepts, the vehicles of that so-called 
thought which moves according to the 
‘* logic of recepts”? What kind of lan- 
guage is needed to sustain, develop and 
communicate concepts and thought more 
properly so-called? ‘‘ Why has no mere 
brute ever learnt to communicate with 
its fellows ?” (We give this query in Mr. 
Romanes’ own language altho the assump- 
tion involved in it is certainly false from 
his point of view, and indeed from any 
intelligent point of view.) ‘* Why has 
man alone of animals been gifted with the 
Logos ?” 

The tenth and eleventh chapters, which 
treat of ‘‘ Self-Consciousness ” and the 
‘* Transition in the Individual,” contain 
(if any do) the gist and clinch of the en- 
tire argument; for they are designed to 
show how what is specially distinctive in 
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Human Faculty can have developed from 
what is common to such faculty with 
brute faculty. Just here, in our judg- 
ment, however, the argument is wholly 
inadequate; indeed, it quite completely 
breaks down. 

The next four chapters (xii-xv) present 
the * virtues of philology”; but while 
they contain many excellent and judi- 
cious reflections upon the topics they treat, 
they do not by any means recover the 
course of the argument, which has been 
lost in the preceding chapters. The book 
closes with chapters on the ‘‘ Transition 
in the Race,” and ‘‘General Summary and 
Concluding Remarks.” 

We gratefully acknowledge the service 
of Mr, Romanes in this diligent, and, for 
the most part, candid inquiry. The work is, 
of course, well stocked with illustration; 
generally, tho not always clear in style, 
and—it scarcely need be said—exceeding- 
ly interesting as regards the nature of the 
problem it attempts to solve. Its tone is, 
with certain exceptions, dignified and sci- 
entific. Exceptions there are, however; 
for in spots there appears a show of 
haughty condescension, and certain talk 
about ‘‘ adversaries” and ‘‘ the allegation 
of my opponents,” etc., which comes close 
to trangressing the limits of the real dig- 
nity of true science. We can assure Mr, 
Romanes that he might have spared his 
readers any display of sympathy with 
those of his fellow evolutionists who may 
feel that he bas ‘‘ brought steam-engines 
to break butterflies” (see p. 7). Nor need 
he apologize for a useless elaboration of 
argument, as tho to prove what might 
rather be taken for granted without any 
argument whatever. On the contrary, 
we have no hesitation in affirming that 
with all the elaboration given to it, the 
verdict of ‘‘ not proven ” must be rendered 
upon the entire argument. The reasons 
for such an unfavorable conclusion may 
be grouped under three heads; they 
might be almost indefinitely extended, 
but can, of course, here only be referred 
to rather than discussed. 

In the first place, then, Mr. Romanes’ 
psychology of the lower animals is al- 
most wholly wanting in a true scientific 
basis. In fact, it may as weil be said 
once for all, there is no such thing extant 
as a scientific, comparative psychalogy, 
or a special science of the psychology of 
any other animalthan man. Nor is it an 
easy matter to see how such a science is 
ever to be established on any safe ground 
of observation and experiment. What we 
know, or think we know, of the psychical 
life of animals is, of course, wholly derived 
in the way of imagining how we should 
feel and think if we were doing what they 
are observed to do. In other words, it is 
the intepretation of the causes or con- 
comitants of the discharge of organic 
physical functions, in terms of human 
self-consciousness. Now, the more of ac- 
curate observation and training, as pbysi- 
ologist or psychologist, the observer of the 
phenomena of brute life attains, the 
shyer does he become of all positive con- 
clusions as to the exact nature of the 
strictly psychical processes of the brute. 

The radical trouble with this part of Mr. 
Romanes argument is, that it proves, 
if logically and consistently carried¢ ut, 
altogether too much. The spinal cord of 
a decapitated frog will perform many 
‘intelligent ” acts; shall we therefore 
conclude, with Pfliiger, that it is the 
possessor of asoul? Orchids, and many 
kinds of climbing and other plants, do 
feats of wonderful cunning and selective 
skill; shall we therefore accept the views 
of Fechner in his scientific (?) romancing 
in ‘Nanna; or, the Soul-life of Plants.” 
Certain species of solitary wasps nearly 
infallibly know how many insects—up to 
a score or more, with a number ranging 

for each species—to confine in the ceils 
within which their young are to begin 
their life. Do these wasps perform psychi- 
cal acts, corresponding to what we call 
‘‘counting,” and that so much more 
accurately and elaborately than those 
savage human beings who are puzzled to 
get right the number of fingers on one of 
their own hands? 

Sir John Lubbock tells a story of cer- 
tain intelligent and social ants who, on 

having a mixed party of tipsy insects 
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the same kind precipitated upon them, 
selected the comrades belonging to the 
same nests with themselves and put them 
in a safe place to sober off, while they 
cruelly pitched into the ditch those unfor- 
nate drunkards who belonged to a foreign 
community. Did the psychical states of 
these insects mean while simulate those of a 
crowd of human rowdies performing simi- 
lar offices for comrades and strangers in 
like condition with the tipsy ants? Or, that 
spider (“* hardly larger than the head of a 
pin”) whose engineering device for rais- 
ing a house fly Mr. Romanes quotes from 
Mr. S. P.Langley’s description in Science, 
and considers as an instance of “ intelli- 
gent recognition ofa principle”—a psychi- 
cal activity falling under the ‘‘logic of re- 
cepts "—were its mental states analogous 
to those of a human mechanic to whose 
reasoning faculties a similar device would 
have done real credit ? 

We maintain that a psychology of the 


* insects, derived after the method of Mr. 


Romanes, is no more scientific than the 
inferences of the fond mother who at- 
tributes the first smiles of her infant to 
communings with the angels. But sup- 
pose the attempt is made to supplement 
and strengthen this general argument by 
another, such as is possible in the case ot 
the so-called higher animals. These ani- 
mals bear a close structural resemblance 
to man. The nervous systems of the 
horse, the dog, and especially of the ape, 
are anatomically and histologically like 
the human nervous system. In particu- 
lar, this is true of that convoluted gray 
rind of nervous matter which is the 
crowning glory of the superior verte- 
brates, and above all of man. The sig- 
nificance of sucha developed structure 
of nerve-fibers and nerve-cells in laying 
the basis of psychical life, is undoubted. 
And yet, even in the case of animals so 
intelligent as the dog or the ape, it is safe 
to say that we are not warranted in at- 
tributing to them anything like the same 
influence over their habits and move- 
ments from conscious psychical activity 
as that which we know to belong to 
man. 

To extreme skepticism touching the 
conclusions of animal psychology, it is 
customary to reply that the argument by 
which we infer the character of the 
psychical life in other living beings is 
substantially the same as that which we 
employ in the case of human beings. The 
reply, however, does not state the truth 
at alladequately. When we build up a 
science of human psychology by a mixed 
method of external observation and in- 
terpretation of the facts thus observed in 
terms of our own consciousness, we are 
reasoning about other members of the 
same species with ourselves. This is the 
radical, the all-inclusive difference be- 
tween our psychology of man and our 
would-be psychology of the other ani- 
mals, For the general assumption that 
the psychical life of other human beings 
is essentially like our own, there is a 
pledge no less than the entire develop- 
ment of humanity—all its science, its 
history, its philosophy, its art, and espe- 
cially the growth and use of spoken and 
written language. 

In the second place, we regard Mr. Ro- 
manes as having failed to make out a case 
because of the old-fashioned and unten- 
able character of most of his human psy- 
chology. He is guilty of working the 
worn-out theory of ‘‘ faculties” to an un- 
warrantable extent. His general assump- 
tion here is that man differs from the 
other animals by the audition to a certain 
“soul-stuff,” common to them all, of a 
certain so-called differentiating ‘‘ human 
faculty.” If, then, we can account for 
the origin of this human faculty (call it 
“reason” or what you will), by evolution 
from the substratum of brute faculty, the 
task set for us in this book will be accom- 
plished. Thereupon, in the following vol- 
umes we shall have it taken for granted 
that the origin of human faculty has been 
explained, and that there remains only to 
trace the development of human faculties. 
Mr Romanes’ argument is only one in- 
Stance among many, of how apt is the 
advocate of scientific evolution, when he 
has business with psychology or philos- 
Ophy, to prefer the views of fifty years 








since to those of more modern research. 
Let it suffice to say, there is no “‘ human 
faculty” by which alone man is distin- 
guished from the brutes. So far as we 
know anything of the mental life of the 
brutes, man is unlike them in every form 
of psychical activity. His tasting, smell- 
ing, hearing, seeing, fearing, hoping, lov- 
ing, hating, inferring, explaining (if 
brutes do anything akin to this), planning, 
and all are quite unlike those of any other 
animal. It is just this infinitely complex 
difference, reaching every detail, and ex- 
tending to depths and hights where 
brutes have apparently no being at all, 
that characterizes man as unique. 
Finally, even if we could withdraw the 
two foregoing groups of objections, we 
should be obliged to pronounce Mr. Ro- 
manes’s argument quite inadequate. Itis 
rendered the more plainly so by certain 
admissiéns, creditable alike to his pene- 
tration and his candor. Among these are 


‘such as follow: ‘A concept can only be 


formed by the mind itself intentionally 
classifying its recepts known as such ” (p. 
80). But, if this be true, it must be shown 
how mind, intentionally reacting on its 
own ideas, with the higher mental proc- 
esses, can be developed from the mere me; 
chanical fusion and separation of its own 
ideas. This is what Mr. Romanes has no- 
where done. This is what, in our opin- 
ion, neither he, nor any other advocate 
of the so-called evolution of human mind 
from brute mind (?), will ever succeed in 
doing. Again, we are told (p, 175 f.) that 
the true distinction between man and 
brute ‘‘is the power which is given by in- 
trospective reflection in the light of self- 
consciousness.” We require then a clear 
and tenable argument to show how hu- 
man ‘‘self-consciousness,” with all that 
this involves, can be developed from the 
blind mechanism of brute ideation. But, 
instead of such an argument, we find in 
the chapter treating of self-consciousness 
a confused claim that, by a confluence of 
the *‘ protoplasm of the sign-making fac- 
ulty” with the “protoplasm of judg- 
ment,” ‘“‘an act of fertilization is per- 
formed, such that the subsequent proc- 
esses of mental organization proceed 
apace, and soon reach the stage of differ- 
entiation between subject and object.” 
Thus at the very point where the stress of 
demand for a sober psychological science 
is greatest, we are put off with a mixture 
of inappropriate figures of speech taken 
from quasi-biological analogies. 

In conclusion, this book of Mr. Ro- 
manes will be read with interest and 
profit by various classes of readers. It 
will be regarded as very convincing by 
those who, previous to the requisite psy- 
chological research, already believe in 
what they are pleased to call the evolution 
of human faculty from brute faculty. 
But it will not soundly convince intelli- 
gent inquirers. And to admit the as- 
sumption of its author that it has disposed 
of the main point in debate, and that the 
subsequent discussion may proceed with 
all doubts behind the back, is to give far 
more credence to its exhibition of reasons 
than is deserved. 


APRIL MAGAZINES. 


In The Century an appropriately large 
space is given to those retrospective or 
other papers specially relating to this 
month’s metropolitan celebration of the 
Centennial of the Inauguration of Wash- 
ington in New York, April 30th, 1789. Such 
contents of the number will include “ The 
Inauguration of Washington,”’ by Clarence 
W. Bowen, illustrated with views of New 
York in 1789, the reception at Trenton, por- 
traits, etc.; ‘Washington at Mt. Vernon 
After the Revolution,’”’ by Mrs. Burton N. 
Harrison, with a number of interesting il- 
lustrations, and ‘‘ Washington in New York 
in 1789,” by the same author; “ Original 
Portraits of Washington,” by Charles 
Henry Hart, and ‘A Century of Constitu- 
tional Interpretation,” by Prof. John Bach 
McMaster. The reproduction of the scarce 
and interesting prints and portraits in Mr. 
Bowen’s article has been especially success- 
ful. In the same number of the magazine 
the Hon. George H. Bates, who was the 
Commissiover sent to Samoa by the United 
States in 1886, appointed by President Har- 
rison a member of the Berlin Commission 
to discuss the Samoan matter, has contrib- 
uted an article on ‘“‘Some Aspects of the 











Samoan Question,” of course written and 
on the press before his recent appointment. 

The Harper’s is a good number, tho it 
takes a little extra examination to fully de- 
termine the fact. Nothing is especially sa- 
lient, but there is a pleasant and interesting 
variety. A hitherto unpublished fragment 
by Sir Walter Scott appears. It is the begin- 
ning of his ‘“‘ Reliquiae Trottcosienses; or, 
Catalogue of the Gabions of the late Jona- 
than Oldbuck,” planned by him in his hap- 
pier days, but deferred and finally left in- 
complete on account of the press of graver 
work. It describes the interior of Sir Wal- 
ter’s home and some of the curiosities it 
contains. Lady Maxwell Scott. in a brief 
introduction, says that it is a pleasure to 
aid in publishing these papers, ‘‘ because 
they illustrate so happily Sir Walter’s fa- 
vorite tastes and pursuits.’’ Six illustra- 
tions of Abbotsford will accompany this 
fragment. The illustrations are particu- 
larly enjoyable as well as plentiful. Theo- 
dore Child writes another chapter of life 
and manners at the French capital, the title 
of his article being ‘‘ Characteristic Pari- 
sian Cafés,” and its illustrators, Paul Re- 
nouard and J. F. Raffaelli. In behalf of the 
Inauguration Centennial interest, Professor 
McMaster contributes a paper and the fron- 
tispiece is well engraved from the Gibbs- 
Channing Portrait of Washington, by Gil- 
bert Stuart. 

Between Scribner’s attractive looking 
covers we find an article on “ Climbing 
Mount St. Elias,’’ the work of an American 
member of the Alpine Club, Mr. William 
Williams, who with two English fellow- 
members succeeded, during the summer of 
1888, in reaching the highest point ever 
attained on that mountain—about 11,400 
feet. The illustrations are wonderfully 
picturesque and impressive. Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, President of the Union 
Pacific, contributes a striking railroad arti- 
cle to the April Scribner, on the ‘‘ Preven- 
tion of Strikes,”’ and proposes a plan which 
if carried out would be almost a revolution 
in the relations of railroad employers and 
employés. Another illustrated contribu- 
tion is by William H. Rideing, who made a 
careful inspection of the great Clyde ship- 
yards during the past summer; a pictur- 
esque description is given of them in the 
April Scribner, showing the various stages 
in *‘ The Building of an Ocean Greyhound.” 
In lighter vein Mrs. James T. Fields tells 
of some literary treasures in her late hus- 
band’ slibrary—memorials of the Edinburgh 
circle, Scott, De Quincey, John Wilson and 
Dr. John Brown. There is a specially beau- 
tiful portrait of Dr. Brown and one of 
Marjorie Fleming, his beloved little friend. 

The Magazine of American History for 
Aprilis strong and interesting. The fea- 
ture of first importance is Washington’s 
letter from Philadelphia to John Langdon 
in fac-simile, written on his route to New 
York, in April, 1789, in which he states 
when he shall reach Trenton and New 
Brunswick, from which latter place he ex- 
pects to drive in the morning to meet the 
committees from New York at Elizabeth- 
town Point. This, in Washington’s own 
handwriting, is one of the most timely treas 
ures the centennial upheaval has brought 
out. The issue contains two other of Wash- 
ington’s letters in fac-simile; and the De 
Peyster Portrait of Washington, never be- 
fore published. The editor’s admirable ar- 
ticle, ‘‘Washington and Some of his Con- 
temporaries,’’ includes brief sketches, 
among others, of John Langdon the first 
President of the Senate, James Duane, the 
Mayor of the city, George Clinton, the Gov- 
ernor of the state, Samuel Osgood, the first 
Postmaster-General, and Rufus King. one 
of the prominent Senators, and is uniquely 
illustrated. General J. W. de Peyster de- 
scribes the Washington portrait, which 
forms the frontispiece; Hon. J. W. Long- 
ley, of Halifax, writes of ‘‘ The Romance of 
Adéle Hugo,” daughter of Victor Hugo; 
R. A. Perkins discusses ‘‘Commerce and 
the Constitution ’’; Hon. Charles K. Tuck- 
erman gives us some readable ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of Washington City’’; Gen. Marcus 
J. Wright contributes the “‘ Diary of Col. 
Charles Porterfield,’ throwing light upon 
the attack on Quebee, of Deccmber 2ist, 
1775; Dr. Cyrus Thomas, the eminent anti- 
quarian scholar, offers arguments on the 
**Mound-Builders and Their Ancient 
Works”; Mrs. William C. Eddy contributes 
the autobiography of her grandfather, 
Postmaster-General Osgood; and Edmund 
Smith Middleton a short poem on Wash- 
ington. Among the shorter articles are 
several tit-bits about Washington, together 
with his letters on agriculture to SirJohn 
Sinclair. 


_ 





The Spirit of Christ. Thoughts on the 
Indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the 





Believer and the Church. Rev. Andrew 
Murray. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
$125.) The Rev. Mr. Murray’s work 
is well known and highly prized. In the 
preseat volume he has undertaken to de- 
velop the true conception of the Spirit’s 
mission in the religious life and faith of the 
Church. He writes with great sweetness, 
full conviction, and for the most part with 
a sound theological view under his presen- 
tation of the subject. The besetting sin of 
writers on this subject (always excepting 
Archdeacon Hare) is indefiniteness, and an 
inveterate habit of mistaking an illustra- 
tion for a definition ora proof. We havean 
instance on page 369 where, speaking of con- 
science, Mr. Murray says: 

“The ark was that in which the law of God 

was contained and carried. Conscience is that 
power which has God’s law as its contents; as 
far as the law, whether as written in the heart 
of the heathen, or, as transcribed in the heart 
of the believer by the Spirit, is present there, 
so far conscience is able to do its work.” 
If this means anything at all it is a false 
and mischievous view of conscience. We 
are inclined to see in it merely an illustra- 
tion. This danger haunts all mysticism and 
there is a strong mystical coloring not to 
say tendency in this book. 


Colloquies on Preaching. This book by 
Henry Twells, Canon of Peterborough, Rec- 
tor of Waltham and Rural Dean (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.75), photographs public opin- 
ion in England as to the Church of England 
Pulpit in many lights and at many angles. 
In the form of a series of brief, very realis- 
tic colloquies the author manages to give 
expression to every known phase of popular 
discontent with the ministry of the English 
Church. The colloquies are done in an en- 
tirely friendly spirit and with every desire 
to aid and strengthen the Establishment. 
The author confesses the popular superior- 
ity of the Dissenting Pulpit, and beyond 
the suggestions implied in his sketches ad- 
vances no theory for meeting the case. 
What the trouble is he shows very plainly, 
and apparently assumes that the reform is 
half done when the facts that call for it are 
fully known and admitted. Meantime, the 
American Churches are far in adyance of 
their English sisters in this matter, but 
there is enough resemblance between them 
to give point, interest and practical value 
to these colloquies. 


Hours with the Living Men and Women 
of the Revolution. By Benson J. Lossing, 
LL.D. (Funk & Wagnalis. $1.50.) This 
modest volume is made up of left-over mat- 
ter which did not get into the author’s 
“Field Book of the Revolution,’’ but which 
was for the most part accumulated in the 
work, studies and journeyings done in the 
preparation of that volume. The series of 
personal sketches now printed begin in 
1848, and are yraphic accounts of Mr. Los- 
sing’s interviews with one and another of 
the Revolutionary heroes who were living 
at that time. The substance of a few of 
these sketches has already appeared in 
Harper’s Young People The larger part 
of them are now published fer the first 
time. As a whole, the collection has a 
wonderful freshness, and makes on the 
reader the impression of being in personal 
contact with the actors and sufferers of the 
Revolution. 


Across Lots, by Horace Lunt (D. Lo- 
throp & Co., Boston, $1.25), is a collection 
of natural-history observations worked into 
a pleasing literary form. They were made 
in the vicinity of Boston and describe bird 
life as it is known in that vicinity, with 
some bright studies of pond life and studies 
of the winter scene. These papers are re- 
published in an attractive volume from the 
Popular Science Monthly, Harper’s Young 
People, Lippincott’s and other magazines 
for which they were originally written. 


> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE eminent German critic, Felix 
Dahn, warmly praises Miss Blanche Willis 
Howard’s graceful story of “‘ Guenn,” in the 
Munich Allgemeine Zeitung. In alluding 
to Paul Heyse’s warm words about the 
novel, Dahn states a fact not generally 
known—that in the German version of it 
Miss Howard reduced her story several 
dozens of pages, in adoption of Heyse’s 
criticism that the book was too long. 





....Ool. T. W. Higginson’s poems, which 
Longmans, Green & Co. are now publishing 
in New York and London, are dedicated to 
J. R. Lowell, “Schoolmate and Fellow- 
Townsman.” The volume is called *‘The 
Afternoon Landscape,’ for the morning of 
the poet’s life is now past. The poems in- 
clude the sonnet to “‘ Duty” and the lighter 
stanzas on “‘ A Jar of Rose Leaves.’’ Among 
the translations are Sappho’s ‘‘ Ode to Aph- 
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jae gg. of eee eps pea a The {Country a — ay Novel. By Frances Just Y Published} eevee : ; 
ically in their bereavement is emphatic. ary Peard. 8x53¢. pp. 371. New York: “ We recommend all who delight in the society of THE FASHION Bazar for May contains the contin- 
and it should be generously net by the RT EE ns scccchs meinddbieaksetnn ene? 0 40 a scholar, a gentleman and a wit, to procure this de- uation of the following serials: 
. . . The Ladies’ Gallery. A Novel. By Justin lightful volume.”—John Bull. “7; HARDY NORSEMAN ” 
public. Contributions to the Philip Welsh McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell- Pread. i435, = ’ 
ial Fund . : Mr. Edward pp 852. New York: D. Appieton & Co.. 075 MICAH CLARKE: By EUNA LYAit; 
Memorial Fund may be sent to Mr. Edward | py. » History ‘of Ancient Civilization. A Hand- Author of “ Donovan,/'" We Two.” ; Knight-Ertant’ 
P. Clark, in care of The Evening Post, New book based upon M. Gustave Ducandray’s His Statement as made to his Three Grand- n the Golden Days,” etc: 
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rights, electrotype plates, and stock of all from the original mantiscripts. | By A. THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY.” 
the miscellaneous publications of Messrs. THE HISTORY OF [Just Publi. By MAXWELL GRAY. 
. . . . a : shed.) Author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 
Ticknor & Co. Mr. George F. Godfrey will c Beyond all doubt the best historical story which reer 
; 7 i i zi as seen the light since Mr. Stevenson’ h nap L. N 
setize from the publishing business, and ANCIENT CIVILIZATION, and it is worthy to stand between * Kidnapped’ and DOMESTIC AND HOUMEHOLD "APFAIRS MAN 
Mr. Thomas B Ticknor will become associ- that older story, of which no sensible boy or man is NERS AND FASHIONS. . = 
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e : a cademy. \e 
ton, Mifflin & Co., while Mr. Benjamin H. A HAND-BOOK BASED UPON M. TIMES AND DAYS: S. STOWELL, and others. 
Ticknor will continue to publish the re- GUSTAVE DUCOUDRAY’S “HIS- | Being Essavs in Romatice and History. »THE NEW YORK FASHION BaAzZaR of sale 
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. , ee *s “ His ; la Civilisa- 
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tis tion”’ is a recent French work that has been high'y CHISHOLM. Imp. 8vo, $4.00. ~ 
> é mm. Pp. HARPER'S MAGAZINE. .One, Fear. 
BOOKS OF THE WEEE commended by European critics. An English version Se eae Sent on receipt of the ose eaire 4 Ve ae ; 
of the work has been prepared in two parts, one enti- HARPER'S YUUNG PEOPLE.“ 
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tracts trom all the most muthentic sources, For Sunday-schools, One hundred illustrated 16mo | ,, This edition 1s an exact repr ocaiaing all the nate, 
Edited by R. W. PLipps, Colonel, late Royal volumes. Red cloth binding, gilt backs, large legi- | portraits, medallions, maps, etc. Attention is cailed OR FLOW R SUNDAY: Lower Praise and 
Artillery. New and revised edition, with A f readi In ch to the fact that all the portraits in this edition neve = 44 fe = 
numerous illustrations. 73(x54%. In four ble type; over 15,000 pages of reading, In chest- been engraved on wood at wreat expense, aua will Or Children’s D plenaia cal 
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The Two Chiefs of Dunboy; or, An Irish ° a special feature of thisedition, and will be of great 
Romance of the Last Century. By J. A. . 2 convenience to all readers. EMINARIES "That desire a new Cantata for 
Froude. 73¢x54, pp.4. Thesame......... 150 mt Weavecsvse baie »By yA “If you went something toread both interesting pre f.. envied i echool ts * = 
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copal Church in America. For its Members at pte are the ouly authentic memoirs of Napoleon which k.. Brite entitled, “The Soren” Sisters,” 
and Friends, both Ministers and Laymen. WA capital bonk for voung misses. Daughters of the haveas yet appeared." —Prince Metternich. a Pantate for’ ladies’ voices which 
Adapted for use in ‘unday-schools and ine, Wao Wo . will furnish abundant terial 
i iintone Gey a. Sastvine: | “GeanDMornER meewrs's Here, | Lhomas Y. Crowell & Co for, lit matalentta 
M. Hamilton. 6 Nashvilte, : I I . . ment. Price, 35 cts. by mail, postpaid. 
Tenn.: Southern eRe aset’ Publishing Ess Mrs. M F. Butts, authorof “Frolic Books,” 4 
Ss tunvince <a. auidmicnieassstumaadatiaaedses ‘Nettie ‘ew Home.” etc.’ 12mo. 208 pp. Feuts. $1.3. 13 Astor Place, New York. i — nate will A bea rg so any address on 
A Plain Account of the Colored Methodist story of seaside life, for children; homelike scenes TAN 7] : 
Episcopal Church in America. Being an thrilling incidents, happy and wholesome influence. QEND ior Washington Street, Boston, Mase, for the THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Yacinney. Oo 
Outlioe of her History and Polity. By F. FRONTIERAND CITY. By Miss A. L. Rouse towest rates in all papers. m it., New York City 
a. --y HP 7th an Introduction by 4 12mo. 294 pp. 4 illustrations. $1.2 
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Mo.: Christian Publishing Co................- FOR 8. &. LESSONS. Oldest and best known in U. S. 
The Confessions of an Abbé. By Louis U!bach. 7 ~ Established 1855. 
+ ey STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL. By Rev. ! 
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~ THE INDEPENDENT. 


CENTENNIAL AL CELEBRATION. 


OF THE 


Inauguration of George Washington 
AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE INDEPENDENT will join with the people of the United 
States is celebrating the coming Centennial of the Inauguration of 
George Washington by issuing a 


Centennial Number 


devoted to articles upon Washington by the foremost writers of the. 
United States and Europe, among others the following : 


Bishop T. M. Crark, 
Hon. Justin McCarruy, London, 
Bishop F. D. Huntineron, 
Dr. Howarp Crossy, 
Senator Jonn SHERMAN, 
Justice Miter, Supreme Court, 
Dr. R. 8. Srorrs, 
Prof E. A. Freeman, Oxford University, 
Dr. Benson J. Lossine, 
Mrs. Martua J. Lamp, 
Monoovre D. Conway, 
Gen. Ciinton B. Fisx, 
Hon. Joun D. Lone, 
Dr. Joun Hatt, 


Hon. Wm E. Giapsrong, 
CounT DE Paris, 
Epwarp Everett Hate, 
Tuos. WENTWoRTH HIGGINson, 
Joun G. WHITTIER, 
Dr. Wa. M. Taytor, 
Lr. J. L. WitHRow, 
Justin Winsor, Harvard University 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
GOoLDWIN SMITH, 
Louis Kossutn, 
Cassius M. Cray, 
GeEorGE WILLIAM CuRTISs, 
Dr. THEeopore L. CuyLer, 
Hon. Hvuen MoCouttocnu, 
Franois Turner ParGrave, Oxford University, Hon. H. A. P. Carrer, 
Hon. GeorGE Banorort, Hon. HamMItton Fisu, 


Col. Joun Hay, Hon. Hannrpat HaMuin, 
Maurice THOMPSON. 


The paper for this occasion will be the largest sheet ever issued from 
this office. Orders for extra copies should be sent to us at once. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


ema MOMIEB. 6 0:0 0505 600s 0 e000 NG ik do he Sos ee ededicin $3.00 
Four MONTHS.......... $1.00/Two YEARS cnt 5.00 
I ia ink a Bo | Ee er eee 10.00 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 
P. 0. Box 2787. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EXHIBITION. 





BARNUM AND BAILEY’S 
GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH. 


adison Square Garden. 
rt FOUR WEEKS ONLY. 
The most Elegant and Instructive of all great En- 
tertainments, 


Circus, Hippodrome, Museum 
Hall alt of Supernatars! Illusions. 
Two Menageries of Rare Wild Beasts. 
Double Herds of tt, —— Camels, etc., 
Real Wild Moorish Caravan and Arabian Fantasia 
A whole Menagerie of Trained Animals. 
40 ———— Clowns. 
Rare Beautiful hts. 
Ghaste and Pure Dis pl aye. 

Children’s Fairylana Wonders 
The Grandest and Ui... Elegant Show ever prese.ited 
by BA RNOM & & BAILEY. 

o Performances Daily. at 2 and 8 P.M. 
re... Scents. Children under 9 2 cents. 








Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost? 


BEST &CO 


puTiAN 





Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Girls and Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buy- 
ers are served by mail as well as if they were inthe Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


CANTRELL 5 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 
25 WEST 23d STREET, 








NEW VORK. 





BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHicaco CorseT Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 








TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
A eseeeStande etc 
Engravers’ TURKEY BOX Woop Machinists’ 


TTERN LETTE 
Paet cor. ene Seow &nonTcn ata: New Vork 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
~ Sharon wernoke af N. Y. 


Earopess ethods of Using 
hur Water. 
INHALATION, om" NHALATION, PULVERIZATION, by 
steam or compressed air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
TROUBLES, and DISEASES of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods employed at 

ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLI0Z, ENGHIEN, Eaux-Bonves, 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 

Doucheés of every description 
hot, cold or tempered, with or lg ieee (douches 
horizontales, ecosaai-ses en pluie, oncoioune, éc.) for 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, — and allied diseases 





AIX-LES-Balns, meauce, ater other Buzopesn Springs. 
TuB BaTHsS. PLUNGE 
Establishment open , 2. > 10 Oth. 
MonoGRAPH and DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET with list of 
hotels, &c., and prices mailed gratis. ress 
John H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEB, 
PROPRIETORS 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 165TH STREET NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 














STEINWAY 


GRAND 
PIANOS 








UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instruments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the globe, preferred for pri- 
vate and public use by the greatest iiving artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


RICHARD WAGNER, FRANZ LISZT, ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 


HECTOR BERLIOZ, FELICIEN DAVID, CHARLES GOUNOD, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, THEODORE THOMAS, A. DREYSCHOCK, 


STEPHEN HELLER, ADOLPHE HENSELT, ALFRED JAELL, 


JOSEPH JOACHIM, RAFAEL JOSEFFY, MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


CONRAD ANSORGE, THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 


FRANZ RUMMEL, A. MARMONTEL, WILLIAM MASON. 








S. B. MILLS, J. MOSCHELES, ALBERT NIEMANN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
ANTON SEIDL, W. TAUBERT, RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 


AND BY MESDAMES 


ADELINA PATTI, ETELKA GERSTER, TERESA TITIENS, 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, ANNA MEHLIG, MARIE KREBS, 


ADELE AUS DER OHE, PAREPA ROSA, MINNIE HAUK, 


EMMA JUCH, Etc., Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 





STEINWAY & SONS, 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 107--111 East 14th Street, New York. 





EUROPEAN DEPOTS: 
STEINWAY PIANOFABRIE, 


STEINWAY HALL, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., 









St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 2U0--24 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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Sinancial. 
THE GREAT CELEBRATION. 


It is estimated by those officials who 
have the means of knowing, that nearly 
a million visitors, in the aggregate, 
representing every state and territory 
in the Union, will be present to witness 
all that is possible to be seen in New 
York at the great Centennial Celebra- 
tion which really commences with the 
‘* Art and Memorial Exhibition” on the 
17th of April. Railroad men say that at 
least 1,200 trains, averaging ten cars 
each, willarrive here daily during the 
half-fare period advertised. Add the 
arrivals by fifty steamboats and our 
numerous ferries, and it is fair to esti- 
mate that nearly or quite a million visit- 
ors will come to New York daily. 

This immense gathering of people will 
come hither not only to enjoy the 
exercises of the great Washington Cele- 
bration, but tens of thousands of this vast 
throng will come—perhaps for the first 
time—to see the permanent attractions 
of our city, to attend our places of 
amusement, and, what is more, to visit our 
immense dry-goods and millinery estab- 
lishments, our great clothing houses, our 
large carpet stores, our furniture ware- 
houses packed with beautiful goods, our 
attractive jewelrv establishments and 
other well-known places of business. 

The ladies, of course, will look through 
Broadway, Fourteenth Street, Sixth Ave., 
Grand Street and other centers of trade, to 
see the new fashions,to purchase their new 
spring hats dresses gloves, laces , ribbons, 
etc. Our merchants are now ready to give 
a cordial welcome and exhibit untold at- 
tractions to the extra million of visitors 
who may wish to supply their personal 
and home wants from headquarters. 

The whole population of, the city, in 
cluding the surrounding towns—embrac- 
ing probably nine-tenths of all the house- 
holders within ten miles of here— will 
crowd their homes with invited guests. 
Our hotels by the hundred and boarding- 
houses by the thousand, will also be packed 
full, Millions of dollars, doubtless, in the 
aggregate, will be received here by 
our tradesmen, hotel keepers, and others 
from this vast multitude of visitors. Those 
who come to visit and those who 
combine business with pleasure — as 
most visitors will—need not fear being 
disappointed, The great City of New 
York, from the Battery to Harlem, will 
appear in holiday dress, and be more at- 
tractive than ever. It will be the grand- 
est sight ever seen on this continent, and 
one which will furnish a theme for con- 
versation in every household in the land. 

Welcome, thrice welcome to this the 
proud metropolis of the nation! Come 
those who can, come old and young, 
and let no one forget, among all our 
residents and visitors, that, probably, not 
one of them will live to see the next 
centennial celebration. 


MONETARY RY AFFAIRS. 


IN speculative c ircles a at least confidence 

is improving. Prices displayed a well 
sustained upward tendency, and the bulls 
who appeared in control showed no incli- 
nation to relax their grip but resisted all 
attacks. Outside of speculative condi- 
tions, there has been little change in the 
situation. For some time past the out- 
look has been more favorable; only the 
copper troubles in Paris, the break in 
Atchison here, and the expectation of 
disturbance in the money market at the 
time of the April settlements all combined 
to prevent any response to improvement. 
Now that these several shocks have been 
encountered and passed the ‘ street” is 
disposed to take a more hopeful view of 
affairs. Prices are low, money is grow- 
ing more plentiful, earnings are 
making better comparisons, harmony 
is spreading, and stocks are concen- 
trated into a few strong hands. In 
some cases the advance was _ sharply 
contested, particularly in Reading, 
and the irregularity of Atchison, 
which continued the most active stock, 
retarded the upward movement; but the 
market showed a disposition to cut loose 
from the latter influence and the firmest 
stocks zained in activity. St. Paul and 
Northwest were the most conspicuous in 
this respect, the movement being based 
upon the belief that closer relations be- 
tween the two companies are in prospect 
through the means of the Vanderbilt-Mor- 
gan influence. This affected the other 
grangers favorably, and the shares which 
have lately been weakest were generally 
the strongest. London was at periods a 
free purchaser of American stocks, which, 
together with a favorable Government 
report on the condition of winter wheat 
and the large bond purchases of Secretary 
Windom, were the principal new influ- 
ences of a stimulating nature. 

The tendency of money is steadily 
toward easier rates, call loans having 
dropped to 2}@34 per cent. while time 
money rules 84$@4 per cent. for one to 
four months. Commercial paper is in 
better supply, indicating some improve- 


ment in the volume of business, and the 
banks are readier purchasers. Treasury 
disbursements were heavy and currency is 
returning more freely from the interior, 
with prospects of eontinuing for some 
time to come, funds being in ample sup- 
ply at the West. As a result of these 
movements the bank reserves expanded 
to the extent of $4,655,975 last week and 
now stand at $6,036, 110. Trade may now 
be expected to show a steady increase in 
volume as usual at this period of the year. 
Considerable irregularity to trade will 
undoubtedly result from the Centennial 
Celebration, as many buyers will delay 
their visits until that period. On the 
other hand, business will be all the more 
brisk after the event, as numbers will be 
drawn hither by the attractions of the 
occasion and low railroad fares, whose 
presence otherwise wonld not be felt. 
The Centennial, therefore, is hailed as a 
stimulus rather than a hindrance to 
business. 

Foreign Exchange is close upon the 
gold shipping point, and any particular 
demand for bills would probably cause an 
outward movement of gold. Money, 
however, is so easy in London that the de- 
mand is limited, and, as foreign pur- 
chases of stocks have been more liberal 
while our exports of produce tend to in- 
crease, na uneasiness is felt on this score, 
So far this April the exports of merchan- 
dise are pearly 20 per cent. larger than 
during the same time a year ago; the de- 
clines in values of wheat and corn mate- 
rially stimulating shipments. 

An indication of the high credit of New 
York City, as well as the abundance of 
money was the awarding of about $7,500,- 
000, 24 per cent. bonds at from par to 
1014. The bonds were exempt city and 
county taxation, but considering the low 
rate of interest the price was high, the 
principal purchasers being trust com- 
panies and trustees. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





April 15. ri} 6. Differences. 
oO ee salt, 446,500 $41 it ae Dec. $2.316.460 
Specie. ......-.0. 81,234,500 77.405,800 Inc.. 3.828.200 
Legal tenders. . & 367,000 31.718 300) Inc.. 1,653.500 
Deposits........ °4.143,800 430. 840.900 Inc.. 3,202,900 
Circulation.. ar KT 4,309,700 Dec. 36 600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve -_ the liabilities : 
Specie.........+ $81,234,500 $77,406,300 Inc... $3,828,200 
Legal tenders... Wt 00 31,713,500 Inc.. 1,653,500 


Total reserve. + a 601, 500 $109,119,800 Inc... $5,481,700 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 





its.. - 108,535,950 107,710,225 Inc.. 825,725 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above tenes re- 
quiremen 6,065,550 1,409,575 Imec.. 4,655,975 
Excess of yabarve April Ms is ecescedesees 10,870,425 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 

United States bonds were quiet and 
slightly easier. The closing quotations 
were as follows: 


Bid. Asked, 
(34s. 1891, Registered.................-- lH 
ios. 1891. Coupon.... .. 9 «...... soeee 107% 1 
4s, 197. Regiatered..... Sastobain tee ae .128 129 
+8. 1907, Coupon ......... Seceainvoc ee ‘ “7.128% = 
OF BTS... ccccces ppageo.4san 
Currency 66, 1896... Seeece - ee 
Currency 6s, 1897 126 os 
SET DEM csnnas cctenecesteces s ae 
Se SE Bacco tiesccnsssnceenes 131 * 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 





Bid. Asked. Bit. Asket 
America..........185 — {Wanhattan....... #8 = =175 
American Ex... 149 echanics’...... 1% - 

106 |M ercantile 1% 
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Commerce.... "190 200 |Metropolitan.... 2g 13 
Corn Exchange. -225 — |Metropotis........ 300 
Chemical 4125 |Nassau..... 159 
Central Nat’) 145 |New York.. — 23 
oe 12634) Ninth Nat’i.. 

etme North Americ: 71% 
Chathar. ° 
Citizens’ eecccccese ber 





Kast River. 
kleventh Ward.. “13s 
First Nat’ dagore sae 


Perry Srarry bese 
= 





-200 
Republic. . -. 158 
Shoe & Leather. — 
Seaboard Nat’1. .132 


B18 00 B 


German Amer’n. — 
Gallatin......... 260 
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at 125 
State ot N’wY" rk 110 112 
St. Nichoias..... r 


220 
Hudson River... — 
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Leather Man’t.. 
Lincoln Nat’l.. its 
Madison Square. 100 


Un ie - 

Unit’ aStateabiat.210 -~ 
WestSide Bank. 20 = — 
Western Nat'l... — % 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 

Messrs. C. H. VENNER & COMPANY, 
bankers, New York and Boston, offer in 
an advertisement to be found in our finan- 
cial columns, one million dollars Omaha 
Water Works five per cent. first consoli- 
dated mo age gold bonds issued by the 
American Water Works Company. ‘These 
bonds are one thousand dollars each, the 
coupons payable January and July, and 
are offered at ninety-eight and interest 
subject to advance without notice. Messrs. 
C.H. Venner & Company recommend these 
bonds to careful investors. The earnings 
of the Omaha Water Works have increased 
from forty thousand dollars in 1882 to 
over two hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars in 1888, and it is estimated that 
the actual receipts for the present year 
will not be less than three hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. As the total in- 
terest charge of the company will be onl 
one hundred and seventy thousand dol- 
lars, it is estimated that the net earnings 
will not be less than two hundred and 
forty thousand dollars for the year. The 
experience of water companies has always 








been on the side of safety. Would-be in- 
vestors are requested to write or call upon 





Messrs. C. H. Venner & fomparty for full 
particulars regarding these bonds. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK POU ADELE GIA AND 
ALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
mucous orders for all InvéstmentSecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money, 


Serva THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & ©°., London and Liverpool, 


United States Government Financial Agents, for 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 HASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


i NKLIN 


ANSAS CITY, 














ARVISZ 





hate Mor Fae 6 
MUEL M. ao Ss, President. 
ROLAND R. Commun, Secre 
Eastern Office, 239 Geendier. New York. 


Tinea [oan 


Offer carefully selected cho! 

G / 1ST MORTGAGE Loins BY 
in Minneapolis, and 

Perfeet title, absolute security, gt payment, 


character our invariable requirements, Col- 


WiAEAPOLIS, C/ MINKESOTA, 








ee | 


THE 


Mercantile Trust Company, 
Equitable Building, 


NEW YORK, 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000, 


IS A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT anp 
TRUST FUNDS AND FOR GENERAL DEPOsITs, 
UPON WHICH IT PAYS 


LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 
FROM THE DATE OF DEPOSIT UNTIL THE DATE 
OF WITHDRAWAL. 


THE COMPANY ALSO BY LAW ACTS AS gx. 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, RE. 
CEIVER AND TRUSTEE, AS FISCAL AND TRANS. 
FER AGENT, AND AS REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 
AND BONDS. 


EXCEPTIONAL RATES AND FACILITIES ARE 
OFFERED TO RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS AND TO EXECUTORS OR TRUS. 
TEES OF ESTATES. 

—-TRUSTEES:— 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 
JOHN T. TERRY, 


HENRY B. HYDE, + Vice-Presidents, 


EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY.) 
Henry A. Hur!but, Whitelaw Reid, 
Henry G. Marquand, Fred. L. Ames, 
Russell Sage, James Stokes, 
Henry M. Alexander, James W. Alexander, 
Sidney Dillon, Georges L. Rives, 
Norvin Green, A. L. Dennis, 
John W. Hunter, Marcellus Hartley, 
Henry Day, Charles Coudert, 
J. Hampden Robb, John J. McCook, 
Austin Corbin, Elbert B. Monroe, 
Richard Irving, Jr., Edward A. Quintard, 
Thomas T. Eckert, Wm. H. Slocum, 
Edward F. Winslow, William L. Strong, 
Thomas Maitland, B. F. Randolph. 
Brayton Ives, 

. 


HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 
H. W.HALL, 
91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass, 








The Kansas City Investment 
Company, which makes a busi- 
ness of lending the money en- 
trusted to it, has published a 
primer on the details of the 
business. 

Where the money comes 
from, where it goes to, how 
the lending is managed and 
paid for, what the security is, 
how blunders and frauds are 
committed, the safeguards, also 
the life of Kansas City itself, 
appear. 

Itcan be read in an hour; 
and will never be forgotten. 

Sent free. 


Tue Kansas Crty Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





FIRST LIEN IMP ROVER FARMS BY MORT- 
GAGE BANK ANDINVESTMENT CO..Fargo, 

Dak. Send ie potas thd ~~ residing near 

ou who are either our stockholders or for whom we 
cave made investment. Write them you will invest 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Collections promptiy made on all points s the 

Northwest, and remitted — a day of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON. ta 

HENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, CASHIER. 

PERRY HA RRISON. ASST.-CASHIER. 


Correspondence Solicited, 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Leans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


a CS SB Rt A Se 
Five years’ experience 2 be ~Apay | Lands and seven 
years in Loawning Eastern Mone eal Estate in 
Texas, Absolute Security. ‘interest and princi pal 
promptly paid. Lvans pay $ per cent. net to inve 
Address 
E, B. CHANDT. ER, 
an Antonio, Texas. 
Reference by permission rs The Christiun Union or 
The Independent,” New York Oity. 


CHOICS INVESTMENTS. 


Six per cent,and seven per cent, [nterest 
payable semi-annually. Secured by First Mort _ 

on well improved farms in Dickinson County. 
sas. Security m twe to three times the 
amount of the loan. Fourteen years’ experience in 
acing ioans without a finale oss to lenders. In- 
forest pa able at Bank of Mort ee, if desired. Ad- 
OMAS KIRBY. er, Abilene, Kansas. 


J.C. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
A 

















DULUTH, MINN. 





Co: ndence invited. Refer to American Ex 
change . Duluth. ‘ 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, I MINN. 


References in St. Paul Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


DEEP. WATER ON _ TEXAS COAST 


AN ASSURED FACT AND RENDERS 
iil KN TEXAS 
the most inviting field for investments and loans. 


r pa: ars ite to 
E. L. DENNIS, Houston, Texas. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Dulath is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minnea is Omaha were eig ‘% years ago, 
and investments made in Duluth now wi!! yield as 

eat profits as investments made in those places in 
fer9-80. Now is the time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great ae and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prop- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 
D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Gooner ory f=apenes Bought, 
Ex 
State, on T+. and * School Bond 
Bought and so 
Meney Invested “8 and10 per ¢ cent, Loans 
iated Promp 
References: All the city Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER.COLO. 


ARS OF 
20 SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for le the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest ede Ask for information. 
H. E. SIMMONS, V. Pres E. S. ORMSBY, Pres t. 


1580 NASSAU or. ‘NEW YORK CITY 


12%}; LEGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rate 

Guaranteed, send tor gentleman’s vames 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are a solid investment. 


DENVER rvesvuents 


Land 
size and importance in America. We have purchase’ 
_— fo ,~ Babiern ,om 7 yeeet, ony i 
any have made Tr cent. in b> 
sate’ conservat tive bargains pBE-EF .. . Write 
tor Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS.,, 
Rox 1934 DENVER. COL. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 





























ntures. 
Chartered we oe 5 wae J suvere BEEN under the st- 
pervision of C K CoMMISSION ERS. 
The emount 4 ah Donde. <antck “Ms Company can issue 
or guarantee SoUIMITED B' BY LAW. vations, and 


Trustees nyt A 8 ph largely Tut these securities. 
Robert N. Jackson, President, — ‘on. 


Graves & Vinton Co. Western M . 
af ARCH OFFICES. Eanes ALPS NES 





FR 
New York Agent. With Gilder & Parr, 31-33 -33 Broad St. 
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If anacre of land is inan old and thickly | MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
settled country it may be worth $50, or CASH LAFIZAL, $200,000. 
$100; possibly more. But if it is. in the pox Gent. Certifies Hends and Debentures, 
West, in a new country,say in Kansas, it Per Cent. ’ Cent. First Mortgage 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, | and on ‘special SAT snake investments for 
fertile soil. Such land has a future. Clients tn First 4 Ds 

Now would you be willing to loan 2; or 3, on CORN 
or 4 dollars on an acre of such land? 

The S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 


Send them your address. 


84 MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


and Farm Mortgage Bonds te Net 7 te 
ane et, Title guarantee by Title Insuranee 
Small or large sums invested. 
Municipal, County, Water Works and 
Railway Bends constantly on hand. 


C. Co GHENEA Pott Swi 


Gs and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 


ST, PAUL AND DULUTH. MINN. | RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


18 Wall Street, N. V. Duluth, Minn. 


1000,000 Omaha Water Works 


5% First Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bonds, 


ISSUED BY 


THE AMERICAN WATER WORKS COMPANY, 
$1,000 EACH. 
Due July Ist, 1907, Coupons Payable January and July Ist. 


CENT. 
Se nd lends of theWeet. 
Twelve years’ experience and 000.000 invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo. 

O. A. CRANDALL, Presat. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8 % Net on improved inside property from one 
0 





to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


76 AND & PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. profit in considera- 
tion of our receiving one-half of the ad- 
ditional profit made. This is better and 
safer than Bonds or Mortgages. Write 
for references and particulars. 

















The undersigned offer for sale at 98 and interest; subject to advance without notice, the above-mentioned 
bonds, which nave been issued to meet the cost of extensions and large additions to the property of the com- 
pany during the year 1888, including the building of an entirely new plant, pum ping station, settling basins, 
ete., made necessary by the a grow th of Lo city, apo which provide the works with sufficient capac- 

ly a ulation of four hundred thousand. 
- These bonds will make an outstanding issue of $2,600.(00, and are part of an authorized loan of $4,000,000, of 
which $400,000 are held by the Farmers’ een and Trust Compeay, — ru et equal 
unt of six per cent. bonds, which are a first mortgage upon a portion only 0! 
arhe Salanes of the authorized loan, viz.: $1,000,000, will be held by the Farmers’ Loan ana Trust Company 
to meet the cost of additional extensions and improvements required in future years, but wnder the terms of 
the mortgage none of these bonds can be issued except to defray the actual cash cost of the improvements as they are 
made, and unless the net income is suffieient to pay the wnterest on the same and all previously issued bonds. 

The bonds issued under this mortgage have been listed at the New York Stock Exchange, and. the amount 
now offered for sale will also oa Eeee Siti ati ‘ 

Attention is invited to the following official statement: OMAHA. April lot, 1000. 


GUNTLSUSN: Retorvin to the bonds of this company taken by you, I beg to submit the following state- 
mt in regard to the city and company: 
_ The city of Omaha now has a eerien of 120,000 as compared with 20,000 in 1880, and is still growing with 
great rapidity. The water with which the city ix supplied 1s taken from the Missouri pave an unfailing 
source, and is of superior quality. The franchise to maintain and operate these works in the cities of Omaha 
and South Omaha is perpetual, and the present contracts to supply the cities with water for fire purposes con- 
tinue until 1908 and 1004, respectively, and as tire protection is indispensable, the contracts must be renewed 
at maturity. These contracts have in the past, and will during the continuance of the same, make any compe- 
tition impossible, nor can the rates be reduced without the consent of the company. At the present time the 
amount paid by the two cities for tire service (about 1,100 hydrants) is at the rate of upward of $70,000 per an- 
hum, and it isexpected that this will be increased to $%3,00u during this year by the additiou of four hundred 
hydrants. : 
r At South Omaha are located some of the jarpeet pork and beef-packing establishments in the United 
States (South Omaha now rankingas the third city in the packing Rueketap. 608 At wates Bes 
q ual o - 
showa an increase in that industry during the past oar; he quantity cay South Omaha bad but 


and pipes occupying the streetsin the most thicklv populated —, = me —- 4 ae cee oe 


The new plant (pumping stations, settling basins, and six miles of pipe S6inchcs in diameter, and other 
improvemente). construete during the year 1888, atu cash cost of more tnan $1,000,000. is located close to the 


EARNINGS. 


In 1882 the approximate gross earnings were $40,000, and in 1883 $60,000. For the year 1884 the actual earn- 
ings were $82,291.42. In 1885, $102,952.39, im 1886, $128 341.98, in 1687, $168,953.60, a 1888, $230,052.98, 

The rapid and regular increase in the earnings will be seeu by tne fact that for the first six months of 
1857 the earnings were $77,325.79, or at the rate of $154,647.58 per annum, while during the Jast six months of 
1887 the earnings were $91,659.81, or at the rate of $183,319.62 peranoum: and for the tirst six months of 1888 the 
earnings were $102,737.07, or at the rate of $205,474.14 per annum, while for the last six months of 1888 the earn- 
ings were $127,315.91, or at the rate of $254,631.82 per annum. 

On the first day of January, 1889, the earnings, based on the actual consumption of water on that date, 
were at the rate of $270,000 per annum, which will be the income of the company for the year, even though 
there in no increased consumption. it is estimated that the actual receipts irom water rates and hydrant 
rental this year will not be less than $300,(00, and will probably reach $525,000; but this will not represent all 
the gain during the year, as the largest number of new consumers are taken on in the last half of the year, 
and as they pay, only for a portion of the year, the income will not receive the full benefit until next year. 

The total interest charge of the company for the Soaeing year, including the interest upon the bonds now 
offered, will be $1720.000. to meet which the company will undoubtedly have net earnings of not less than $240,- 
000, and probably $2,200. P 

Aside trom the h:drant rental the present income of the company is obtained from about 5,000 consumers, 
as compared with 2.575 consumers J anuary Ist, 1837, and on the present population of the city the company 
should have at least 16.000 consumers, which number will doubtless be reached in;the course of five years, 
even if there is no ‘urther increase in popuiatioa. The number of new consumers this year will undoubtedly 
reach and probably exceed 3,000. For the three months ending April Ist, 1889, nearly two and one-half times 
the number of new consumers were added as for the same period last year. 

it is universally conceded that water works wil! obtain one consumer in every six or seven of the popula- 
tion. Detroit. Mich., with 225,000 people, has 42,000consumers, and Albany and Kochester, N. Y., with about 
the same population as Omaha, each have 15,000 to 16,000 consumers 

















nue following 1s believed to be a conservative estimate of the net earnings of. the company for the next 
pears: 
oi 18s 40,000 BONO ih icvssinssddasobecddods $560,00 

1890 30u,000 NE ©" ccdenesstasencnes -ocfone 630,00 

1891 60,000 GE icc citioncesatescnsatarsscs 710,00 

1892 1u5,000 SE cn nicoasetscedcutenall 590,00 

1893 90.000 RCAC EINE 90v.00 


























Referring to this estimate of future earnings, it may be stated that tne receipts of the Spring Valley 
Water Company, of San Francisco (20,00 population), in i857 were $1,281,000, and the Boston Water Works in 
wiwere $5,200.00. Inthe above cases the water rates charged were less than the tariff at Omaha as fixed 

ranchise. . e 
ip history of investments proves that there ate no safer securities than carefully selected water 
bonds. Water is a necessity,and nothing can be found to take tts place. In growing cities the 
income is ever increasing. There are no bad debts,'no strikes and no competition. The franchise fixed. 
the rates, and y= city ans people must pay for the service, or the fire and domestic supply will be cut off. 

. 8) t 1 . ! , 5 

roe WILLIAM A. UNDERWOOD, President. The American Water Works Company. 


Copies of the mortgage and franchise can be seen at the offices of the undersigned: 
C. H. VENNER & COMPANY, 2i76'concress st. Boston. 
WINTHROP & PERCY SMITH, 
WILSON, COLSTON & CO., 
Gj% suarwres, 
cron merwowes MIRED JOuN G, KNOX & 60 
isergst "somicanaeaity. Got: QOD 


Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, 


AMPLE SECURITY AT [* 





HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST ? Write to 






And get = I caters Gwide free, an 
the olnnne or the one 


On approved productive realty in the Colden Belt 
of the Middie West at one-third ite value, make 


The Safest, Most Profitable, 


AND MOST DES/RABLE of all Securities 
f icious in . Write for particulars 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 
aMe nian KANSAS CITY, Kansas. 


Capital, $600,000. Paid up $35 





,000. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 
mt court and fa" aturited to ac as euardlas ot 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be mate at any time and withdrawn after 


ive q 
the whole time they may remain with the com y. 
Ex minist f esta 


ecutors, ad) rs, Or ri) aD 
f es the transaction of busin: 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, w 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN 4. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 

TRUSTEES : 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, 

GEO. HENRY WARREN, 


WILSON G, HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL BD. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLISs, 
JAMES Low, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLEs 8. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER. 
ERASTUS CORNING, Alb., ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN.B’k’n.. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES E. BILL, 
Ws. D. SLOANE. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
eal Estate Loans made and ‘an- 
ny, secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemical National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired, 
Correspondence recuested. Write for particulars. 

A. L, CLARKS, President. E.C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
D M.MCELHINNEY, V.Pres. C. P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for ‘Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 





















CAPITAL, $1,060,000. 

7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 

6 Oo GOLD DEBENTURES. 

5 SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 

wy payente in New York, Thirty- 
nie dues 


nvestor ever lost a dollar, or 
wai a day for his dues. 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


o LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
State 8t., ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wall St., NEw Yore« Crry 
88. th St., PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. Bostor 





6% BONDS, 
DUE JANUARY ist, 1898. 





Assets (Dec. Ist, ’88)........... $3,658,621 21 
Outstanding bonds and other 
Ee . 2,496,360 98 


Surplus as regards bondholders $1,162,260 23 





FOR SALE BY 
PARKINSON & BURR, 


35 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


TRAVELLERS 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, which can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2,00@ Banking Houses, 
withoutcharge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New York. 
RAR E 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


MolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 











DENVER COLOKAD 
oa Generai Baghkia Business, °, 
nterest paid on Time Deposits, 


In our Invoosmens Department we have First 
OF that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIG ER CENT. Interest Semi-Annu- 
Mm as security is ¥ 4 

vi 


principal, and remit to our custo- 
Bs exchange, without charge. Cor- 


regpon ence invited. 
e refer toC. iE NATIONAL BANE New York, 





or FiRST NATIONAL K, Demver Coil, 


New England Mortgage Security Co 





Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


COTTON GOODS. 

A very quiet trade in cotton goods at 
first hands has to be reported without 
change from the salient features of the 
previous week beyond some irregularity 
in the prices of brown sheetings and drills, 
White goods, crochet quilts and damask 
table-cloths have proved in best request 
with a quiet but steady business in 
bleached shirtings. Plain and colored cot- 
tons, wide sheetings, etc., have been spar 
ingly taken by package buyers. Prin 
cloths are quoted at 34c. for 64x64’s “‘spot 
and near futures and at 8} c. for 56x 
64’s, but the market is very dull at these 
quotations, scarcely any transactions be- 
ing recorded. Prints in leading makes 
are steady and in light supply with an 
unobtrusive demand at first hands, and 
jobbers report a slow trade with calicoes 
sluggish. An exception can be made in 
favor of a‘‘ drive” in full standard dress 
prints made on Thursday, these being 
placed on the market at 58c. per yard by 
the piece, and 5}c. by the case, and an ef- 
fectual clearance being made at these 
prices. Printed cotton dress goods are be- 
ing distributed on account of back orders 
but move out in very small quantities on 
new trading. In ginghams and wash 
dress fabrics only fine dress styles appear 
to be in request toany appreciable ex- 
tent, and evenin these agents have had 
only an irregular trade. Stocks are light 
and prices firm. Low grade ginghams 
have b.en neglected, but being uo longer 
pressed on the market have not suffered 
in price. 

Soft wool and worsted dress goods have 
had a quiet reorder trade at first hands 
and jobbers have made fair distributions 
of leading specialties in tricots, wool 
plaids, Henriettas, cashmeres, beiges, etc, 


WOOLEN GOODS. 

New trade in woolen goods has been in- 
dividally light, and collections moderate. 
but distributions on account of past trans- 
actions have proceeded on a fair scale. 
Light weight worsted and cassimeres. 
with occasional parcels of heavy worsted 
suitings and trouserings have formed the 
bulk of new trading, and heavy overcoat- 
ings and other heavy woolens the chief 
part of the distributions on back orders, 
Prices are steady all round, and some of 
the most popular makes of goods are un- 
der the control of production for some 
time to come yet. 


FOREIGN GOODs. 
Woolens have further been under the 
disturbing influence of the Philadelphia 
Appraiser’s action in advancing rates of 
duty on imported worsteds and the uncer- 
tainty prevailing as to how far other port 
officials will follow this lead, and 
whether, even so, the action taken is le- 
gal and effective. Some importation orders 
for fall delivery show fancy dress goods 
bringing better prices than identified with 
the present season, whilet plushes are 


being sold by importing houses for same 
delivery at the lowest prices of many 
years. In current business the features 
remain without much alteration. Silks 
of the favored styles move out lightly 
but regularly, while plains, both black 
and white, are neglected; and outside of 
the popular makes in dress goods, mo- 
hairs, Henriettas and printed challies, 
scarcely anything has transpired. In 
woolens the only feature is the contin- 
ued favor shown to light weight worsteds, 
the demand keeping pace fully with the 
supplies coming forward, Fancy cassi- 
mere suitings have been in moderate re- 
quest, but other lines are practically neg- 
lected. 


> 


We receive many letters from our adver- 
tisers expressing their high opinion of the 
value of THE {NDEPENDENT as an advertis- 
ing medium, which, of course, is a matter 
of great satisfaction tous. We take pleas- 
ure in calling attention to the following as 
indicative of the general current: 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., April 12th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Received copy of THE INDEPENDENT by this 
morning’s mail, with our advertisement marked 
“A Curiosity,” etc. Only a word regardin 
advertising in THE INDEPENDENT. We receive 
orders by mail, which were credited to THe 
INDEPENDENT advertisement, before we received 
the copy of your paper. This speaks well for 
our judgment in selecting your paper for our 
first advertisement for the Chain of Running 
Rings. We remain, 

Yours traly, 








W11cox, Crirrenpen & Co, 


22 (509) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





{April 18, 1889, 








Orrice or HouGcH & Forp, | 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. ‘ 
THe INDEPENDENT: 

We return herewith advertisement corrected. 
It gives us pleasure to state that our advertise- 
ment in your valuable paper has proved very 
satisfactory to us, and that its large circulation 
has brought us orders from foreign lands. 

Very respectfully, 
Hoven & Forp. 
Missouri Trust COMPANY, | 
SEDALIA, Mo., April 10th, 1889. f 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

We are very well satisfied with what you have 
done for us and can recommesd THE INDE- 
PENDENT as the most valuable advertising 
medium we have ever used in the East. 

Yours truly, 
O. A. CRANDALL, Pres. 


READING NOTICES. 
DENTAL SCIENCE. 


HIGHLY improved Artificial Dentures can be ob- 
tained at No.7 West 33d Street, from Drs. J. Allen & 
Son, near 5th Avenue, New York. This advance in 











Dental Science combines important achievements 
not previously attained. Call and see, or send for 


circular to C. D. Alien. 





ARE YOU GUING TO PAINT? 


Use the Excelsior Cottage Colors, in paste form, 
round in pure linseed oil. Twenty beautiful coiors, 
The Excelsior Cottage Colors are more economical 
than other so-called paste paints, because they ab- 
sorb more oil and produce a greater number of gal- 
lons of paint. Very durable. We guarantee them. 
SEELEY BROS, 52 Burling shp, New York City. 





ANY reader ot TH« INDEPENDENT who contem- 
plates building a house or who has an old one which 
needs repainting, should by all means write to Messrs. 
Dexter Brothers, of Boston, Mass., Whose advertise- 
ment appears in this issue of TH&t INDEPsNDENT, 
tor full intormation regaraiog their English Shingle 
Stains, which are now coming so generally into use. 
Tney give that peculiar veivety effect to buildings 
which harmonizes so completely with toe foliage and 
landscape and produces a most artistic and beautiful 
effect. They are exceedingly durable and cheaper 
than paint, while the effect produced is much better, 





THIS old Louis XVI desk of brass-bound manog- 
apy, containing thirty-five concealed drawers, be- 
longed to the Touro whose name is borne by Touro 
Park, in Newport; he was a philanthropist, and this 
old desk, could it speak, might tell of good deeds 
done by his right hand which his left hand never 
knew. Near by isa heavy linen chest of mahogany, 
which the hasty stroller might pass by, yet this is a 
genuine piece sf work by Chippendale, that recog- 
nized English authority on cabinet work about a cen- 
| anda haifago. specimens vf his work are rare, 
and it isonty seldom one finds its way to America. 
Here is a small group of superb bronzes, aniwal 
pieces, full of life and action, by Fresnet and P. J. 
Mene. Here are two pieces of statuary of marbie of 
rather unusual clearness and (if one may say so) 
softness also; they are the young Washington with 
his historic hatchet and the young Franktin with his 
flute. Both are fine, and they have a special timeli- 
ness just at present. ‘hese are io be seen at Sypher 
& Co.’s, Broadway and 17th Street, among a wide va- 
riety of pieces (no “set’’ pieces) of art furniture, old 
and new, clocks, potteries, silver, tapestries, and cu- 
rios. All are at reasonable prices, and all are open 
tu unlimited inspection, without request or obliga- 
tion 10 purchase.—Ezchange. 


STEAM BOILER INSURANCE. 


THE advent of steam boiler insurance companies has 
worked a revolution in the safety of steam boilers in 
consequence of the rigid inspection now given them 
The american steam oiler Insurance Company, of 
this city,issues all the forms of steam boiler insurance 
including a blanket policy which covers every haz- 
ard from a boiler expiosion, und as the rates are 
low, no one owning a steam boiler should think of 
carrying the risk himseif. 

The American Steam Soiler Insurance Company 
hasa cash capital of $500,000 and had ia force Dec. 
8ist, risks to the amount of $63,000,000. 

its officers are: William K. Lothrop, President; 
William E. Midgley, Vice-President; Vincent R. 
Schenck, Secretary. 


A MODERN INVENTION, 


THE Monitor Oil Stove Company of Cleveland,Ohio, 
call attention to their advertisement in another col- 
umn of this paper in which tney offer a modern ia- 
vention now in use by thousands of grateful house- 
keepers. 

The Monitor Oil Stove accomplishes everything 
that can be obtained from a wood or coal stove or 
range. Various sizes meet the wants of large or 
smail families. Particularly for summer use they 
are exceedingly desirabie, being so much more eco- 
nomical than coal or wood,and,whea not required for 
use, can be immediately shut off, saving a vast 
amount of superfluous heat. They are cheap, efficient. 
effective and sbould be used by every family. Read- 
ers will do well to write to the Monitor Oil Stove 
SSenpeagy for their illustrated circulars and price 

sts. 








ATTRACTIVE FURNITURE. 

WE invite the specia) attention of our readers to 
the a‘verti-ement of the James A. Seward Company 
formerly Warren Ward Company--extensive man- 
ufacturers and dealers in fine furniture adapted to 
first-class trade. The thousands from distant places 
who intend to visit New York to witness and par- 
ticipate in the great Centennial Celebration should 
visit this popular and attractive establishment. It 
is every way a reliable concern and worthy of its 
goud name and the extensive patronage itis now re- 
ceiving. 


A WORD ABOUT CORSETS. 


A CORSET may be an instrument of torture and dis- 
ease, or it may be a weans of comfort and health 
The ideal corset is o1.e which allows freedom aad 
ease in the movements of the boay, while possessing 
sufficient firmness to prevent the wrinkling of the 
dress. Cursets stiffened with whalebone and steel 
are rigid and uncomfortable and very hiable to vreak; 
on the other hand, those stiffened with cord or twine 
are too sofc to retain their shape. 

To meet these difficulties, the enterprising firm of 
Warner Bros., nine years ago, introduced a Rew ma 
terial catied Coraline, which is intermediate in stiff- 
néss between whalebone and cord. It preserves the 
shape of the corset pertectiy, is very flexible and ab- 
solutely uubreakable. 

Coraline is made only by Warner Bros., and is used 
by them in twelve different styles ot corsets, at 
prices ranging from $1 to $3 each. The merita of 
these goods are attested by their immense sales, 
which are pow over two millions annually. 


STEAM HEATING. 


SINCB the days of burning green woud in an open 
fireplace, numerous improvements have peen made 
im heating houses and other buildings, We used to 
think that a hot-air furnace pretty nearly filied the 
bill, but steam heat is a vast improvement upon it, 

The Herendeen Manufacturing Company. cf Gene- 
ya, N. Y., are manutacturers of the Furman Boiler 
for heating dwellings, stores, churches ard buildings 
of allsorts. Itseemstous that the Furman Boiler 
combines all the soquimes demanded of a steam 
heater. it has been thoroughly tested: it is perfectly 
safe; makes no noise; an ignorant servant-girl can 
manuge it; it is very economical, saving twenty-five 
to thirty per cent. of the fuel used by stoves an 
nacesi it is very durable; is entirely self- 











tin, 

and will thoroughly heat a house with the chormems 
eter at twenty degrees below zero. During the warm 
weather isthe time to take out old heaters and it im 
new ones as well as supply new houses or other build- 
ings with steam heaters. We very strongly advise 
our readers to send to the Berentere Manufacturing 

catalogue, 


Qompany for their illustra 


DRY GOODS OPENINGS 


are now all thestyle. Smali dealers make a great 
ado about shoopening and display of each season’s 
ay ties, but it belongs to the m 

on an 


year round, O great 
dry goods establishments in New . Messrs. 
James M’Creery & Co.. in the matter or original ex- 
hibits combining novelty, ortginality, and exclusive 
design, d among the ve be 8 prising 
firm have a well earned reputation for integrity in 
their business dealings, remarkable quality in the 
goods offered for sale, and moderation in price. Their 
constantly recurring advertisements in this paper 
are truthfully written and their representations can 
be depended upon. 


Novel 
C erasable K ! 


SPRING STYLES 
DRESS FABRICS. 


Plain and Hair-Line Batiste Cloths, 
Printed Laines, Fancy Mohairs, 
Cheviots, Tweeds, 
for Steamer and Travelling Dress. 


Checked and Striped Suitings, 
BROOHE AND EMBROIDERRD ROBES, 
Oashmeres d’Eoosse, Henrietta Oloths, 


IN NEW COLORINGS, 
FOR STREET AND EVENING WEAR 


Broadvoery KH 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


Have now in stock a complete 
assortment of Wilton, Axminster, 
Moquette, Double-width Velvet, 
Brussels, Tapestry and Ingrain 
Carpetings, specially prepared 
for Hotels, Steamships, Parlor 
Cars, Churches and Public Build- 
ings. 

Also, a complete line of Up- 
holstery Goods of all kinds. Cur- 
tains, Portieres and Window- 
Shades made and put up in the 
best manner at the shortest no- 
tice. 














Prices lower than ever before. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





BLANKETS AND QUILTS. 


Fine summer Blankets in 
all sizes, ranging in price 
from $3 to $6.50 per pair. 
Especially attractive are 
two numbers, of which we 
have an unusual quantity in 
extra sizes, $3.50 and $5.50 
per pair. The prices of these 
last summer were $5 and 
$7.50 respectively. 

Four numbers Double-Bed 
Crochet Quilts, 75 cents, 85 
cents, $1.10 and $1.20 each. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York, 








Established 50 Years. 


JONES, 


STH AVENUE, 


CORNER OF 


19TH ST. 


SPECIAL SALE 


CARPETS. 


SPRING ST 3 NOW OPEN. 
WILTON VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS AND TAP- 


CHINA MATTINGS, COCOA MATTINGS, 
SMYRNA RUGS. 
DSOME DESIGNS. 
S. LINOLEU MS, ETC. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


LACE CURTAINS. BED SETS. . 
SHADES AND FIX URES. 

DRAPERIES, HANGINGS AND POLES. 
FURNITURE COVERINGS. 

SILK AND MOHAIR PLUSHES. TABESTRIES, 

RAMIE3 AND JUTE COVERINGS. 


FURNITURE. 


PARLOR, BEDROOM, LIBRARY, DINING-ROOM, 
AND OFFICE OOTFITTING. 
BEDS AND BEDDING. 


SPECIAL SPRINC SALES. 
LADIES’ MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Suits, Cloaks, Jackets, Jerseys. 


DOMESTICS. 
D L 





FLANNELS, MUSLINS, WASH FABRICS, ETC. 
DRESS GOODS, SI 
HOSIERY, SHOES, LaCEs, ‘ETC. 
FANCY GUODS, ETC. 


OWEN JONES’ SONS, 


Eighth Ave. cor. 19th St., New York. 


B Altmal & G0, 


18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK, 








Have received and are now 


showing complete Lines of 


this Season’s importation 
of 


Silks, Dress Goods, 


Laces, Trimmings, 
Linens, etc. 


They also 
direct attention to the unu- 


sual attractions offered in 
Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
SUITS, 


CLOAKS, 


AND 


UNDERWEAR 


ALL AT 


VERY LOW PRICES. 





ey 
—— 


Ridley’s 
GRAND ST, N. Y, 


MILLINERY, 


In our millinery parlors Easter novelties in Ladies’ 
Misses’ and Children's : 


TRIMMED HATS, 
TOQUES, TURBANS, 
ROUND HATS, 


Plain and Fancy Straw, Leghorn, Chip, Italian ang 
Swiss Lace Braids in new choice shapes, latest com. 
binations and shades, Black and Colored Lace HATS 
and BONNETS, Giit, Silverand Embroidered effects, 


UNTRIMMED HATS, 


Colored Silk TOQUES and TUBANS to match 
suits. 

HATS and BONNETS, all colors, latest shapes ip 
fancy straw and lace combinations, Leghorn, Chip, 
English Milans, fancy Neopolitan and Bat Wing 
BRAIDS. 

Fancy Straw BONNETS, all colurs, 23c. 

Leghorn HATS, f5c. 

Genuine Milan HATS, all colors, white and black, 
for Ladies and Misses, the season’s latest shapes, 


BOYS’ HATS 


in Cloth and Straw, new colors and shapes. “ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” ** Milton,” ** Sport ’”’ “Leslie,” ete,; 
also combinations of cloth and straw to match suits. 


Centennial Decorations 


MUSLIN FLAGS. 
BUNTING FLAGS. 
SILK FLAGS. 


FLAG POLES, in all sizes, with Halliards; also 
BRACKETS, POLE-HOLDERS, etc. 

Large stock Japanese LANTERNS at low prices. 

SHIELDS for decorations. 

BUSTS of George Washington. 

PORTRAITS of George Washington. 

Centennial BADGES and SHIELDS. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Wraps, Jackets 
AND TEACOWNS. 


Ladies’ Fine Imported Bead WRAPS, $6.50, $8.9 
and $12.75, 

Ladies’ Choice Silk WRAPS. trimmed, Wide Gimp 
or Passementerie and Lace, $15.00. 

Ladies’ Tailor-made DIRECTOIRE JACKETS, 
black and colors, $12.75. 

500 Ladies’ Tailor-made JACKETS. tan, navy blue, 
black and gray, at $3.90; worth $6.50. 


Confirmation Suits. 


Misses’ and young ladies’ CONFIRMATION SUITS, 
white. surah, Albatross veiling and law. in large as- 
sortment. 

Misses’ White Lawn SUITS, trimmed embroidery, 
ages 12 to 18, at $3.90. 

Missea’ stylish JACKETS, with and without vests, 
in tan, Gobelin, navy and gray, at $3.50, $4.50 to $7. 

Misses’ REEFER JACKETS, gray, red and navy, 
gilt buttons and anchors, at $1.45, $1.75 and $2.50. 


EASTER TOKENS. 


Easter novelties in many varieties, CARDS, BAN- 
NERETTES, BOOKLETS, Etc. 


Pashion Magazine. 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 


Edw'd Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311. 3114 to 321 (Entire Block) 
Grand Street; 56 to 68 Allen Street; 
59 to 65 Orchard Street, New York. 


BEWARE OF 2 





PER CENT. ALCOHOL 
medicines. They stimulate but 


0 veis of * 
cohol. A mopth’s treatment sen! post-pes 
VEGETABLE REMEDY CO., 23 Solumbia Ave., 
Philade!phia, Pa. 








DEVLIN Z CO., 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 
SPRING SUITS, 


SPRING TROUSERS. 


Broadway, cor. Chambers Street, N. Y-> 


STHWART BUILDING. 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET. 





OUR SPECIALTIES. IN 


GOODS AND PRICES 


THIS WEEK. 


STRAW GOODS. 


2,000 dozen Fine Milan Hats, all Colors, Popu- 
lar Shapes, 48c., 75c. and 98c. 


Imported Leghorn Hats, 75c., 98c. and $1.25; 


WORTH $2.75 TO $3.75. 


Children’s Trimmed Hats Our Specialty, 


$2.98, $3.98 and $4.25. 
Boys’ Hats in Cloth, Felt and Straw. 


Flowers and Floral Bonnets. 


KID GLOVES. 


Agents for the celebrated Jouvin & Co. KID and SUEDE 
GLOVES. Ali New Spring Colors. Fit Guaranteed. 


Ladies’ Fine Paris Wraps. 


Imported Cloth Wraps, richly trimmed with _- braids 
and lined with silk, $25.00 and $29.75. 

Fine Traveling Garments in English, Trish _— Scotch 
Tweeds, $6.95, $10.75 and $12.75 ; worth $11.00 to $20.00. 

London-made Watking Jackets, silk-lined, plain or 
trimmed, with or without vest, $6.95, $9.75 and $11.75 
cost $14.75 to $24.75 to import. 


s Tailor-made Jackets, black and colors, $3.98, $4.98 and 
6.95. 


Ladies’ Sitk Surah and Satin Waists, $4.98 to $11.75. 
Ladies’ Cloth Suits, braided, $11.75, $14.75 and $17.75. 


Misses’, Children’s and Boys’ Clothing, 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE 


ROTHSCHILD. 


NEW YORK---14th Street, near 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN---FULTON ST., opp. Clinton. 
PHILA.---1022 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON---32 TEMPLE PLACE. 
PARIS---26 Rue d’Enghien. 








Anticipating a large influx of strangers during the Centennial fes- 
tivities, we have made unusuall y large preparations to supply the ladies 
visiting our city for the great event, and who take this opportunity to 
purchase their Millinery. We will receive 100 Cases of FINE TRIM- 
MED and UNTRIMMED MILLINERY, imported specially for this 
Occasion, which will serve to make our CENTENNIAL EXHIBIT 
@ memorable one in the history of the Millinery trade. 

We invite all our city’s guests to pay us a visit. 

Respectfully, 





J. ROTHSCHILD. | 


JOUNSONS, 


8 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


The very Latest Novelties in 
French Trimmed 
HATS AND 


BONNETS, 
Fine French 


Millinery Goods, 
Laces and 
Dress Trimmings, 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 
HOSIERY 


AND 


UNDERWEAR, 
GLOVES, 
PARASOLS 


AND 


FANCY GOODS, 
MANTLES 


AND 


WRAPS, 


BERLIN WOOLS 
AND 


Upholstery Goods 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAMES 6. JOHNSON, 


SS East 14th Street 
(Near 5th Avenue), 
New York. 


CARPETS. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 


CONSISTING OF WILTONS, AXMINSTERS, MO- 
QUETT. ey VELYETS, BODY AND TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS AND INGRAINs, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


AN [IMPORTATION OF 


SARYKENBORI RUGS 


OF VARIOUS ose SOrTASLS roe, CorTAgEs. 
any. RES NCEs, AT ONE: 
ALF THE. PRick or A DOMESTIC 


MA'T’TINGS, 


SOR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 
AND JAPAN STRAW wes TnGs, IN 


‘CHIN 
NEW COLORINGS AND NOVEL EFFECT->. 1,000 
- WHITE, RED CHECK, AND FANCY PAaT- 


ae aT $4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS THIS WEEK, 
200 PIECES 0° Th PLUSH. ar wits a YARD; 


H $1.20 PI PER 
300 PAIKS ONENIL BCURTAINS AT $6.75; 
WORTH PAIR 


900 PAIRS LACE CURTAINS (ALL THE DIFFER- 
ef MAKES), AT LESS THAN IMPURTATION 


W SHADES (SUN-FAST HOL- 
WINDO pgs ig L 





A SPECIALTY. 
ALSO CONSTANTLY ON HAND FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


OUR OWN UPHOLSTERY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE,., 13TH AND 14TH 8STS., 
New York, 





JSusurance. 


STARTLING RATHER THAN TRUE. 


THE daily Press of this city lately print- 
ed an account of a‘‘surprise”’ in ‘ life 
insurance monopolies” in consequence 
of discovering that one of the three larg- 
est life insurance companies “‘ in order to 
boom things has offered to give to the 
examining physicians 5 per cent. of all the 
new premiums on the risks passed by 
them.” The article then goes on to sug- 
gest what may be the unfavorable effect 
on the character of risks assumed of al- 
lowing the medical examiners an interest 
in the acceptance of risks proposed. The 
basis of this article isa private and con- 
fidential letter from a leading agency of 
the company, which circular has of course 
fallen into the hands of a hostile interest. 
This letter requests the physician ad- 
dressed (a medical examiner for the com- 
pany inthe field of the writers) to aid 
them in three ways: Ist, ‘‘ in obtaining 
for us a good agent in your locality”; 2d 
by publishing “ a list of the names of men 
who you think can pass a satisfactory 
medical examination, need insurance and 
have the money to pay for it”; 3d, ** the 
name of the lifeinsurance company secur- 
ing the most new business in your locali- 
ity during the past six months, and the 
name of the agent representing the 
company.” 

The intent of the third particular is ob- 
vious. It falls under the prevailing cus- 
toms of intense competition, and there 
will not be a unanimous verdict of man- 
kind about the propriety of it until it is 
unanimously decided whether it is right 
for one man to offer “ inducements ” to a 
desirable employé of his neighbor, whom 
he would like to secure. 

As to the second, the three combined 
particulars are just what every agent needs 
and wishes to know. Two of them a 
physician can estimate as well as, but not 
better than, any other person can who has 
any acquaintances; the first particular 
comes peculiarly within not only the abil- 
ity of judgment of a physician but his 
special opportunity to know. It may be 
objectei that giving this information 
would be somewhat in the nature of be- 
traying professional confidence. We do 
not think this objection has much in it, 
however, for unless the persons reported 
are or have been patients of the physician 
it could not exist at all, and moreover, to 
report certain persons as being healthy 
subjects could be no betrayal of confi- 
dence—unless in the estimation of thought- 
less men who esteem iife insurance agents 
a nuisance. Butif the objection were a 
serious one, it would have no bearing 
upon the subject of insurance; it would lie 
only between the family physician and 
his client. 

But where does the 5 per cent. come in? 
If at all, in another sentence (not men- 
tioned above) of the first request made in 
the letter. Properly enough, the agents 
do not ask the physician to take trouble 
gratuitously, and they promise, if he will 
‘* help us to secure the services of such a 
man during the month of November” to 
allow him 5 per cent. ‘‘ in premiums which 
he may pay over to the company for in- 
‘surance during the balance of this year.” 

It is to be noted that while the agent 
secured is evidently to be a permanent 
one (or so contemplated) the 5 per cent. 
applies only to two months” business. 
The gravamen of the whole matter lies in 
the assumption that the «xaminer ad- 
dressed is to be examine in these cases, 
It is not stated that he will not be, but it 
ought not to be assumed that he will be. 
Of course, by a suitable collusion, a sub- 
agent and the examiner could runin a 
large line of shaky risks; but before we 
set up, or are disturbed by, a howl about 
this danger let us reflect how much there 
is in it. 

It is no new danger; more accurately, 
it is one of the exposures to hazard which 
are inseparable from life insurance. 
There is always a pressure on the exam- 
iners to get doubtful risks through, and 
this pressure is the greater because the in- 
ferior risks are always the most readily 
persuaded to apply for insurance. What 


is there to o cpoeee against this? The in- 
stinct of self-preservation, in the physi- 


ciaps, and in the management of the come 
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panies. We might enlarge at length upon 
the probability that this will hereafter 
prove sufficient in practice, but it would 
bs a waste of time, since we have the fact 
to point to that it has been sufficient up 
to now. Suppose that, in the intense 
competition of the last five or ten years 
the skill and tidelity of medical examina- 
tions had gradually declined, is it not cer- 
tain that an unfavorable mortality expe- 
rience would have shown the fact? Fur- 
thermore, if this had occurred in any 
company, would not officers and agents 
of some competing company, always keen 
to surmise and discover some joint in the 
armor of a rival, have found it out and 
proclaimed it? : 

So we need not go at all into the de- 
tails of how this foundation matter is 
managed by the companies; their expe- 
rience proves that they do manage it suc- 
cessfully, and this is enough. ow is it 
said that such a letter as this introduces a 
new danger, growing out of new condi- 
tions? Bribery and collusion, and the 
temptation thereto, are not new. If the 
examiner is not to get a commission on 
what risks he passes or influences a fel- 
low-examiner to pass, there is no tempta- 
tion; but (to make a case) suppose he 
were, There has never been atime, since 
life insurance began, when the agent 
could not, if he wished and dared, sug- 
gest bribery to the examiner. Doubtless 
he has sometimes done so, and doubtless 
successfully sometimes; the sham exam- 
inations, or no examinations, of the 
Pennsylvania “graveyard” business can- 
not have been forgotten yet. But the 
agente are not allowed to choose exam- 
iners, and the companies do not employ 
graveyard physicians. The proof of this 
statement lies in the results of experi- 
ence, 

Whenever the managers of any com- 
pany are ready to abandon lines of safety 

‘they will wreck the company, unless 
somehow prevented. Whenever the ma- 
jority of the people adopt the motto that 
might is right, society will go to pieces. 
But let us emphasize, and put our trust 
in, the ‘‘whenever.” From calamities, 
as well as from castles in Spain, ‘ if” 
saves us. 

It would not have seemed worth while 
to notice the Press sersation at all, but 
that it is the sort of thing which is almost 
sure to be caught up and unthinkingly 
treated, and to be seized by assessment 
organs as pat to their purposes. 


a 


A BIT OF EXPLANATION. 








In Part II N. Y. Reports, just issued, 
Superintendent Maxwell seeks to correct 
the misapprehension that he can intervene 


in case of a feebly managed or evidently 
decaying assessment society; on the con- 
trary, he is powerless, unless an associa- 
tion exceeds its corporate powers, or fails 
to comply with some provision of law or 
is conducting business fraudulently. The 
first, he says, is an offense unlikely to be 
committed, because the accommodating 
law gives an association power to do 
pretty much everything; the second is 
very rare, The third section, even with 
the others, is not fraud enough to cover 

’ the cases which are most prevalent, 
‘arising from ivnocent ignorance and 
incapacity.” We have not ventured to 
say whether the case of the Mutual Bene- 
tit Association wi'l be judged to come 
within the application of any of these 
sections—probably it will not; and yet 
if attempting to do business by having 
itself mistaken for the company whose 
honorable and honored name it appro- 
priated is not ‘‘conducting business 
traudently ” the statutes defining the get- 
ting of money ‘“ under false pretenses” 
need revision. 














INSURANCE. 
THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNHALL, Secretary. __ 
THE 


MANHATIVTVAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H, B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 








INCORPORATED 18651: 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 
or the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St., Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1889, 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CT As. wen cpsuncsterescasescncicee . 
Insurance Reserve............. a 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends. . - 
Net Surplus........... ae haplondsocives 
TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist. 1889) ....... +++ $3,202,802 49 
OFFICERS : - 
JAS. W. MCALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY. 
Secretary. Awnstant Secretary. 
Agency Depart : 
GrorGE F. REGER, Manager. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


OFPrIces, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental { Brooklyn,cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....$2,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforaliclaims. 299,768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
IR ca ererscernnser senna . 1,226,691 66 


400.000 00 
1,774,266 37 
63,210 57 








Total Assets,Jan,.1st,1889..85,028,344 69 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 

WM. L. ANDREWS F. C. MOORE. 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
GEORGE BLISS. EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BAKNEY ALEXANDER E. ORR 
HENRY C. BOWEN CYRUS PECK, 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, JNO. 1. RIKER, 

E. W. CORLIES, ALFRED R 

JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS. WM H.SWAN, 

JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 
AURELIUS R. HULL, AWKENCE TURNURE 
WM. H. HURLBUT THEODORE F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, J.D. VERMILVYE, 

WM. G. LOW, JACOB WENDELL, 

H. H. LAMPORT, 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookiyn Dep 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

Sec’y Agency Dept. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1869. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 

on the Sist of December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888 ........ $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

JATNUATY, 1888, 20.0 ce cece cee. eevee coeeees 1,588,288 O1 


Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,253,404 59 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1888, to 31st December, 18%8,.... . . ...... $8,867,269 
Losses paid during the same ~~ ” 
DOPRRB  civecdscvcasccentsseses $1,998,859 3 
Returns of Premiumsand Ex- 
WOMGIBs < 0cnc ccccctasecessodnce 687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States amd State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

CE Oe cack cctccescand dcnsonctesaces’ 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
Cash im Bam... ..cccccocce coccccccccsosccccscee § SER ARISER 





Amount.......... einonaete $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and ofter Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES HA’S H. MARSHALL. 
W. H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW. DENTON SMI 
WM. STURGIS, DW’'D FLO Es, 
BENJAMIN H. FI JOHN L_ RIKER, 

UND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD. 
ROBERT B. MINTU ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM DE THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB IRA BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY. JAMES A. HEWLETT, 


WILLIAM E. DODGE. GEORGE H. MAC 
GEORGE BLISS, 
©. A. HAND ) 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. _ GEORGE L. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,GUSTAV AMSINCK 
HENRY E. HAWLE 1 
RUSSELL H. HOADLEY. 








JOHN D. Jones. Presiden’ 


it. 
We EE RAVER, Bocond Vice. 





STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888, 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 


Increase in Assets... .... 
Surplus at four per cent 
Increase in Surplus. 
Policies in force 


$7,275,301 68 
$7,940,063 63 
$1,645,622 11 








aca nennetnses 158,369 
Increase during year. 17,426 

Policies written.............. 32, 
es 660 0.05 cchbadsig sgh casinos pune ccnsdonantecbie , 10, 

EE Men MSE. ciks seu cdihss di satehbdn«><caeueesces gebessdie $103,214,261 32 





Increase during year 
Risks in force.......... .. 


SE a SS. Se SE RG SS a ee: . 
NS SR OR BE EE Oe $54,496,251 85 
8 a. dv mahueage sbaiaaieh nah chime dotdiinawedaae $26,215,932 52 
ia eed csia tanks. s oneal he lagnenn mide Ned mawanamnumen simak ae $3,096,010 06 
I lcd ve tciciidhe atunietiavknbecidetaad weceethértan-acostaweebs $14,727,550 22 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mortgages................. 6. sce PV cndeatdedennaseeyvare. Waadéer eines #49,617,874 02 
United States and other Securities..................0. ccccccee coc cccceccceccvees $48,616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral..................0. 0 cccccceeeccceccccuecucs $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest......................00000000e $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc...................- $3,248,172 46 


$126,082,153 56 


I hove carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 











From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks Risks 
Year Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 
(eee ll kl ee ee by 
Se = ee re 5,012,634 
ee cece CEs es veccacess 393,809,203 ..........- 5,643,568 
MU Aadchddnosecas - 69,457,468...... eee es er ee 6,294,442 
rT SE acesccevswas ee 7,940,063 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, LEwIs MAY, ROBERT SEWELL, |HENRY H. ROGEks, 

LUcIUs ROBINSON, OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,|JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS 

SAMUEL D, BABCOCK, HENRY W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, THKODOKE MORFORD, 
S. COE, ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLISS, WILLIAM BABCOCK, 

RICHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKER, RUFUS W. PecKHAM, |PR¥STON B. PLUMB, 

Jos. THOMPSON, J. HOBART MERRICK, WILLIAM D. WASHBUCEN 

HERMANN C, VON Post, DUDLEY OLCOTT, Wa. P. DIXon, STUYVESANT FIsH, 

A FREDERIC CROMWELL,|/ROBERT A. GRANNITSS, AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD, 

F. RATCHFORD STARR, JULI¢N T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CHARLES E. MILIER, 


a 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS...........004 seeee Vice-President. 
CE Bie PIS ctbbcccensscccsnnsiccsees 2d Vice-President. 
We NE is MEM ccncnscccaccsceccsceccnccocbe Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary. 








WILLIAM 4. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
. HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT.  __ PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 





FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. | WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


OFFICE, : OFFICE, 
174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY lst, 1889. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all Cash....... .... Seedhseedaensaeeeencexeie Mey eedertedbereeed $1,000,000 00 
FPounde Reserved to meet all Thabtlities ..... oo... cc cccccccccos cocccccccccces 
Re-Insurance Fund, legal standard................. .... $724,429 03 819,454 96 
Unsettled Losses and other claims...................... 95'025 03) 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities. 


507,126 20 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1889............. iekeennad $2,326,581 16 


THE LEADING COMPANY, IN ITS SPECIAL 
FIELD, IN THE WORLD. 


WILLIAM K. LOTHROP, President. 
WILLIAM E. MIDGLEY, Vice-President. 

/ VINCENT R. SCHENCK, Secretary. 

RICH’D K. SHELDON, Treasurer. 








Home Office in the 


EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


The Blanket Policy issued by this Company 
covers every hazard of a Boiler Explosion. 


NIAGARA 


New England Mutual | m1: tacurance Company. 


135 BROADWAY, New York, 
OR D 1850. 

















GANIZE 
74th Semi-Annual Statement Jan. 1st, 1889 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., | cate 1 emo 1368; 8 88 
Post Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, oy tae mERERONNN, : hae 43 














ETS. Dec, t, 1888S, $19,724,538 45 . a 
ACCTING Li eee | (258:3 S72 PN vis. 6seersecsacseneionokuie $2.360,135 57 


Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
$2,436,189 73 i 


tion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SAF 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premium. 


ETY FUR AW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
. THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all | WEST POLLOCK.Sec. GEO. ©. HOWE. Asst. See. 
es. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, commodated by sending us, on a postal 

8. F.TRULL, Secretary. card, the name and address to which he 
WM, B, TURNER, Asst. See. would Kke the paper sent. 











Cc \ 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
er and pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
ured is entitled by the Massachcetts Statute. 
‘amphle’s, and values for any age senton ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office, 


BENJ.F, STEVENS, President, 
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FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1st, 1889. 





Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1888............ .. .879,912,317 17 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


PYOMIUMA.....- 2... eee eeeere rene ree neereneneceseeeeeesareeeee Sissebeenbossennsd $22,301,931 11 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 18t8...........ssesceesceeeeeseceeece 1,174,340 36—-$21, 127,500 75 

Interest ANd TeNtS. CLC...... 2... eeeeeeeccecceccceeeceeeeneweseserees eeeeeee 4,762,169 67 

Less Interest accrued January ISt, 1888..............ceeeeeeeceeeeeeee cence 488,477 59— 4,273,692 08— $25,401,282 &3 





$105,313,600 00 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses bv death. and Endowments matured and discourted (including reversion- 





APY AAMItIONS tO BAME)........ ceercccccccscocee socsecvceseee soe ees eeeresessenees $5,425,926 78 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,547,143 27 
Total paid Policy-holders.........66 cccseeeceeeeeecereeeeerceesecceee $10,973,070 05 
Taxes ANG TE-INSUTADCES. .....00.ccseee-eeeeeceeececeeeeeennereenensrecess seeneee seeenee 303,062 84 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions). brokerages. 
agencv expenses. physicians’ fees. CtC..........eeccereeeeereeseeeecneereeneeeeneees 3,558,440 80 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, CUC..........--eeeeeees eeseee 654,690 12—815,489,2638 81 
. $89,824,336 19 
ASSETS. 
Cash on deposit, on hand. and if tramsit............cceeeeeee cee eee ceeee ceneees cones $3 695,836 94 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value. $58,222,751 94)....  54.56".901 58 
Pats MALO. 0... -cccccce coces- coves os + cccre-ccccece-seces-coecere esesces ccccceccoeeoes 9,308,152 08 
Bonds and Mortga ges first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $13,- 
90,0) ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additiona! collateral se- 
CUPIAY). 22. cece cee ceeeeeeecceeees seeeeccrseneeees seesesereeseeeeenesss seeereneee 16,966,932 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collatera!. $2,144.670)......... 1,,876,250 00 
*Loans or. existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities. 
AMOUNES tO OVET $2.CO0,VOO)....... ceccccceeeceeceee eeveeeee ee seereeereeereseresere 78.874 10 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies. due subsequent to 
Jam. Wet. 1BBV......... -ccccccccccccsccccrccccccees seccsccceoes os eoneecce cosccccoces 1,435,734 86 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at 1,500,000)......... 1,045,089 46 
Agents’ DAIANCES............ ceececcccccccceceeereeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees eeeeees seeereeeeeeenee 298,959 43 
Accrued interest on investments, January I8t, 1889 .. 62.0 wees ese eeeeeee eereereseeeee 451,605 24—$89,624,536 19 


Market value of securities over cost value on Company's books... $3,655,850 36 


s i hedule of these items wilt accompany the usual annual report Med 
. — the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 





TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1889 $93,480,186 55 


Appropriated as follows: 








Approved losses in COUFSE Of PAYMENLE.......seseeereeereeeeeeeereceeserecssessresseenes $555,555 62 
Reported losses awaiting proof, CtC.... ....ccccceccccccreeceeeeenstectstecsereneeenenees 2,964 77 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............essseeeeee 56.511 88 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)...........-ceee eeceeeeeceeees eons 26,865 69 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies: at the Actuaries’ table 4 per a) 
COME. IMVSTORE..cccccccce -ceccccccs coccece coe eoccece so escsdrocescectcoscoseoacececose 78,985,757 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to ‘roptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 
arv Ist. 1888. over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 
POlicies Of that ClASS.........cececececcccesceceesseceeccecseesesseeeees $5,315,720 83 
Addition tc the Fund during 1888...........-ceecescseceeceeeecesesceseeenees 2,043,665 84 
DEDUCT— $7,359,386 67 
Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 
WINE, cccccccccctncccscnceccssccensectesensocceencesesess «secceecoonoceses 935,609 54 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1889..........scceeeeeeesceceeeerenereceeasserenenes 6,423,777 13 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........ onsebenspesansesoseesesasoheceibewserncss 46,504 21 . 
4 $86,397,936 30 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)...........:ccccccssees ceeseeee $7,082.250 25 
. $93,480,186 55 
Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund@)...... sedate ace kale sith waren $13,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 
POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 
ea $7.627.29) Jan. 1, 1887........ $304,373.40 Jan. 1, 1887...... $75,421.453 1886............0008 22,027 
== 9.535.210 Jan 1. 1888.......- 358,935,536 Jan. 1. 1888...... 83,079,845  I8B7.......ccccecees 28,522 
| al 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889........ 419,886,505 Jan. 1, 1889...... 93,480,186 1889..  .......... 33,834 


Number of policies issued during the year, 33,334. 
Risks assumed, $125,019,731. 


Total number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1889, 129,911. 
Amount at risk, $419,886,505. 





TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, RICHARD MUSER, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, c. C. BALDWIN, L. L. WHITE. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


JOHN N. STEARNS, 
WM L. STRONG, 

W. F. BUCKLEY, 
HENRY TUCK, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
HENRY BOWERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director, 


THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


ES guitable Life Assurance Soctety 


OF THE UNITED STATES, he 
. For the Year E. nding December 31st, 1888. 

















AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETs, JANUARY Ist, 1888.............0...+-$79,207,905,46 





Income. 
DURNDIIER . canst santivcsseibtadsdentsced eoccccecenc cece scocccccccesccce 047,818.85 
Interest, Rents, €06...0. .ccccecccccccce 000 000s ccee coes cece cece secececce nce OU ates $26,958,977.58 
: $106, 256,983.05 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments................ccsssececncees $7,226,095.06 
Dividends, Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments.... 4,658,361.78 





Total paid Policy-holders...s.....000000- 0-0 $1 14884545 7-44 











et Henn ebe coeceeesovecccoccose 7,000.00 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchange......cccccccsercececces 2,785,501.57 
Ge Expenses, State, County and City Taxes.......cesccsseecveseeess _2,152,947.12  16,820,906.13 
Net Ledger Assets, December 31, 1888.01... $89,42 7,026.92 
9 ‘ 
Assets, 
Bonds and Mo Bs d:cic 100: dndd baens Ses onne cdbeoces eeeseneseeteosssbedi: 788.64 
Real Estate fnclatiing the Equitable Buildings and purchases — 
a foreclosure of mor Tres shatnhecitmend aes EERE a SE 15,948,156.40 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, in Trust Companies and 
male pat yy wd nara tansteness aes aoe secesseeses 94,398,598.95 
ns sec y Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, $1, BI MIL .00 
Real Estate outside the State of New York, aE ay — 
foreclosure of mortgages..................ceseess ence eecccccccesess 6,749,282.81 
Cash in Banks and in transit (since received and invested)......scce-see , 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums..... see Coseceten c6b0scesobeess 3909.45 $89,427, 020.92 
Market value of Stocks and Bond: ooo cececceeccerOrccec cesses: cece. cee 
Interest and Rents due and ee etre remenne coee aso 
Premiums, deferred and in transit...... Cocccccce Fee OOOO OOO EOOEOEEESS SEeeessersesess 2,075,178.00 





Total Assets, December 31, 1888 -+...00-.00000.000+0-$95;042,922.96 
I hereby certify, that after a personal examination of the securities and 
accounts described in thi 


is statement, I find the same tobe true and correct 
as stated. 


JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptrollen, 
Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on all 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve... 20,794,715.15 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class, is $6,981,782.15 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Fontine class, is AST 


We certify to the correctness of the above calcul 
From this eurptus the veual dividends will be made en) Tere ONG surplus, 








56. Vas Cat, | Asuarion 
New Assurance written tn 1888 wv sve sees $15 3393395350: 
Total Outstanding A SSUPAance .v..erseesese-sereseesees. cuateiak 


Increase of [ncome.........+. sseseacersesssesessesesnensene essreseesss 3,718, 128, 
Lncrease of Surplus (Four per cent, basis)... sswsseeseeeees 2;690,460.. 
Increase Of ASSES........00 itt senceeaeeees seseeneeees seeserseeges#e+ 10,064,018, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

HENRY B. HYDE, Presipenr, 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vics-Prestpent. 
EUGENE KELLY JOHN A. STEWART 
JOHN D. JONES, LEVI P. MORTON, ” 
JOHN SLOANE, GEO. C, MAGOUN, 
8. BORROWE, W™. B. y 
B. WILLIAMSON, 
G. W. CARLETON, 
E. W. LAMBERT, 
H. S. TERBELL, 
THOMAS 8. YOUN@, 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
HENRY DAY, 

M. HARTLEY, 

H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CHARLES G. LANDON, : 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, WILLIAM M. BLISS, J. F. De NAVARRO, 
ALANSON TRASK, JOHN J. McCOOK, HT. LOW 

E. BOUDINOT COLT, B. F, RANDOLPH, EDWARD W SCOTT, 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Cornoration (Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


er es i biscdsaccdestesess #1,161,697.72 


CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
GEORGE H, STUART, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 

T. DeWITT CUYLER,, 
OLIVER AMES, 
EUSTACE C, FITZ, 

S. H. PHILLIPS, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT;, 
GUSTAV G. POHL, , 
JOHN A, McCALL, 
JAMES H, DUNHAM,, 
DANIEL R. NOYES. 





TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


OLIVER W. PEABODY, Esgq., Kidder, ’ abody & 


Co., ton, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, Esq.. Pres N Y. C. & H. 
. R. R. Co., New York. 
SA sont SLOAN, Esq., Pres. Del., Lacka. & West. 


Co.. New Vork. 
- A, v Esq., Pres. Mass. Nat'l Bank. 
Abram French & Co. Boston. 


Hon. JOHN LOWELL, Boston. 


ENDICOTT & MACOMBER, Managers for 
U. S., 71 A a Boston. 

BUTLER, STILLMAN & HUBBARD, Coun- 
sel for New York. 








3. M. ALLEN, President, 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


This corporation issues policies indemnifying EM- 
PLOYERS ~.gaiost loss arising from damages they 
may be required to pay for injuries to EMPLOYES. 
RATES VERY MODERATE AND PROPORTIONED 

TO RISKS OF OCCUPATION. 

In case of accident all liability is assumed by the 
Corporation, which defends suits at its owa cost, in- 
cluding services of EMINEN ; 
within limits named in policy, DAMAGES AWARD- 
ED or cost of settlement of case 
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THE UNITED STATE 





KIRBY & DWICHT, 





54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
General Agents for New York State. 
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BINDERS 
LHE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 3!. 





Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus 
Increase in olictes Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘“‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of this Company. It is easier to 

the policy itself is the most liber 
e ic e 

tract consistent w 
THE MARKE 

ua. — that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 

ublic, 
"& OD AGENTS, desiring to popresent the Com- 


. 
are invited to address J. S. GAFFNE - 
Intendent of Agencies. at Home Office, oes 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[April 18, 1889. 








Old and Young. 


DREAMING. 
BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 





LIE quiet, Heart, and dream of tender 
things, 
In tender ways. 
Dream back again to all the vanished 
springs, 
The yesterdays, 
When Love walked with us, hiding close 
his wings 
From lovers’ gaze. 


Forget, in dreams, that Love is lost to 
sight, 
And we alone 
Are watching where it paled—that vision 
bright, 
Once all our own. 
Dream on, my Heart; remember not to- 
night 
All thou hast known. 


For oh,sad Heart, the dream will soon have 
sped; 
’Tis fading fast. 
The Love we love in dreams will soon be 
fled 
Back to the Past; 
And thou wilt ask with tears, when Hope is 
dead, 
‘* Was this the last ?”’ 
BLOOMFIHLD, N. J. 


— 
> 


CAIAPHAS: A LEGEND OF THE HOLY 
CITY. 


BY WALKER KENNEDY. 








CAIAPHAS, the High Priest, was alone 
in the semi-sanctity of his private apart- 
ments. His holy garments were disor- 
dered, his jeweled breastplate lay upon an 
altar near by. The sacred robe was 
thrown open as if the wearer were sti- 
fling. Here in silence the kingliest offi- 
cial of the Jews sat and measured argu- 
ment with his own soul. He was a man 
of splendid stature, such a one as in the 
arena would have been the pet of the sav- 
age spectators. His features were large 
and masterful and betokened unscrupu- 
lous daring; and in his face there shone 
a terrible light—a light that threw in awe 
the lesser priests and caused the common 
people to tremble. An unearthly power 
seem to lurk in those clear black eyes; 
and from those cruel lips who could tell 
what potent curses might not issue? 

So mysterious were his offices, so aloof 
was his life from that of the common peo- 
ple, so undefined were his relations with 
the Eternal Being that popular imagina- 
tion invested him with terror, and lent to 
the man the partial sanctity of a god. 
Men in his office had often been despised 
by the people and reviled by the prophets; 
since Aaron and his sons, few had ever 
been loved. 

He knew that he was both hated and 
feared. Iu that he represented the old 
radical ideas of the Mosaic dispensation, 
he was given the allegiance of the Jews; 
in that he inspired them with fear—as if 
in his heart a deadly serpent coiled ready 
to spring upon any who stood before him 
to thwart him—they detested him. For 
the sake of the law they honored him; for 
his own sake they hated him. The knowl- 
edge that he was not loved did not disturb 
him; for he told himself that his was too 
high an office to admit the sunny rays of 
tenderness. It were asreasonable to ex- 
pect the people to love the moon and stars 
asthe awful High Priest, the sacred suc- 
cessor of Aaron the Anointed and Si- 
mon the Just. 

Caiaphas was sore perplexed, and in the 
crowding shadows that were coming 
over the Holy City, he looked a splendid 
Satan before the Fall planning high ven- 
geance against the Eternal. In this com- 
munion with himself, he reviewed his 
eventful career; all the incidents of bis 
priestly life passed before him; he conned 
over the events controlled by his regal 
hand and brain, his skillful sychophancy 
to the Roman which had elevated him to 
the highest office that any Jew could oc- 
cupy; end yet having won the miter, he 
seemed but to have grasped a bauble. 
Athwart the splendor of the office, fell the 

blighting shadow of Rome, and to bis own 
heart he had needs confess that instead of 
wielding an awful power, he but managed 
a costly show, 





Long had his proud heart rebelled 
against the fact, lons had he pondered 
o’er it, and in the quietness of his soul had 
he fought great battles with the Roman 
until the eagles fell, and the civil state lay 
prostrate before the Kingdom of God. As 
long as Ceesar kept the Holy Land in sub- 
jection, so loug would his great office be 
a name and nota pillarof fire. There was 
only one hope he told himself for the 
chosen people and that was the coming of 
the King, foretold in psalm and story. 
How would the deliverercome? Diligent- 
ly had the High Priest analyzed the sacred 
prophecies. Often in the solitude of the 
Temple, when all the congregation had 
departed, he had scanned the sacred scrolls 
by the ever-burning light, and his own 
warlike soul swelled with the fancied mu- 
sic of battle. If this King of the Jews 
were indeed to establish the Kingdom of 
God, how could he accomplish it, save 
with fireand sword as did the valiant Mo- 
ses and the gallant David. And if it were 
to be re-established in this way, why 
should not he be the chosen one to exe- 
cute the mission. In his heart he felt the 
genius of battle, With an army of enthusi- 
asts, inspired to believe in his inspiration, 
he felt that he could sweep like an averg- 
ing deity through the cohorts of Rome. 
This idea constantly returned to the mind 
of the High Priest; he thought of it when 
he stood in the great Temple before the 
most sagacious congregation in the world; 
he brooded upon it in the sable silence of 
the night, until he began seriously to wait 
for some sign from on high—some sign 
such as had been vouchsafed to Moses in 
the burning bush, some sanction of the 
martial impulse that swept ever stronger 
through his soul. 

Why might not he be appointed by Je- 
hovah to chastise those who had insulved 
and persecuted the chosen people ? 

Day and night this question burned in 
his thoughts and gave him no peace; and 
still no answer fell from out the sky, and 
no voice swept through the night and sum- 
moped his soul to arms. At last he ceased 
to expect a sign and began to look with- 
in himself. For several years the idea 
had haunted him that he might be called 
to lead the chosen people in a war of de- 
liverance and conquest and become their 
king. Why had the thought so persist- 
ently pursued him ? Was this very per- 
sistence the divine sanction he was look- 
ing for? Brooding over an idea drives 
some men mad, some it drives to action. 
Though in his clearer moments Caiaphas 
knew that no power outside of himself im- 
pelled him to assume a Messianic charac- 
ter, he did convince himself that it was per- 
fectly legitimate to claim to b> the pre- 
dicted King of the Jews. With his great 
ability, his prophetic oratory and _ his 
powerful personality, he believed he could 
unite theclaim of being a heaven-sent king 
so effectively, that there would be an 
awakening of the Jews from Jerusalem 
to the green plains of Galilee. 

One day his dream was disturbed by the 
report that a young man from Nazareth, 
of wonderful eloquence and god-like 
beauty, had begun to preach to the multi- 
tudes, claiming to be the Messiah, the 
King of the Jews, promised by the proph- 
ets. At first only meager information 
could be obtained, and Caiaphas, despite 
his effort to convince himself that the 
Nazarene was aclever impostor, could not 
quell his uneasiness of spirit. Soon the 
reports became more specific and more 
wonderful. Great multitudes tlocked to 
hear the new teacher; he cured the sick, 
cleansed the lepers, and raised the dead. 
The common people wondered, and many 
said that the Messiah had indeed come, 
and some joined the new religious move- 
ment. Fora while the High Priest did 
not think that a king who spoke not of 
the kingdom of this world, but of a spir- 
itual kiagdom, could be a serious rival to 
him in his ambitious designs. The Jews 
were not likely to be satisfied with a ruler 
who wanted them to break their swords, 
and who offered no deliverance from the 
yokeof Rome. Folly such as this would 
soon suicide, and then the High Priest, 

backed by the splendid traditions of gen- 
eration after generation, would boldly 
step forth and proclaim to the people that 
he had heard an awful voice proclaiming 





dominion and glory to the children of 
Israel, and making him King and leader 
of his people. Who could doubt the re- 
sult? Israel would rise as one man; to 
her banners would rally the malcontents 
of the empire; religious fervor would 
nerve the hearts and strengthen the arms 
of the revolutionists. Rome would fall, 
and the banners of Israel would wave 
from every temple in the world. 

But the fame of the Beautiful Teacher 
was as a stream fed by many branches 
and grown into a mighty river. Laugh- 
ter had passed from the lips of those who 
had come within the persuasive music of 
bis voice, and men of wealth and position 
were counted among his followers, and 
the new tidings were become a glory in 
the palace and a sunshine in the hut. 
The mission of peace and purity was 
crowding out the High Priest’s dream of 
vengeance and blood; and after all the 
pale Stranger from the shores of Galilee 
might be the real Messiah. 

Such is an outline of the thoughts that 
were passing in the mind of the High 
Priest on the 3d of April in the 33d year 
of our Lord. 

He had given, at the instigation of Ha- 
nan, the order for the arrest of Jesus 
Christ—an order which he knew was vir- 
tually a sentence of death. 

That night the sergeants of the Temple 
had presented themselves with torches in 
the Garden of Gethsemane at the foot of 
the Mount of Olives, and arrested the 
Messiah for sullying the purity of the Mo- 
saic faith. 

As the High Priest sat in the solitude of 
his chambers the man whom he had sen- 
tenced to death was writhing in agony 
upon the cross, giving up the gentle 
ghost in the midst of a mob of hooting 
Jews and pitiless Romans. He was put- 
ting a dangerous rival, perhaps, out of 
his path, yet, strange to say, his heart did 
not exult. On the contrary, icy tremors 
seized him; and anonit seemed as if some 
demon within him was trying to strangle 
him. 

Shortly after three o’clock the wild 
noises in the streets could be heard through 
the storm that had swept down upon the 
Holy City. Those voices told him that 
Jesus of Nazareth was dead. 

Desolate winds went up and down the 
streets like spirits of the damned. The 
foundations of the sky were shaken by 
awful thunders. Green lightnings cut 
their way through solid ranks of angry 
cloud. An indescribable terror held the 
soul of Caiaphas, and in the dread tumult 
the wan face of the Nazarene appeared 
ever and ever looking deeper into his 
heart; and he quailed within himself and 
became sore afraid. 

While he was in this plight the door of 
his appartments opened noiselessly and 
two men entered without making a sound, 
They were pale, fearful-looking creatures, 
in whose faces could be read nota single 
trait of human kindness. No smile could 
ever lurk in those basilisk eyes, no laugh- 
ter could ever have issued from those 
ghastly lips, no emotion of tenderness 
could ever have rippled over those cadav- 
erous faces. Like the dead that are said 
to walk the earth they looked, as they 
stood noiseless and with folded arms in 
the gray light that filled the room. They 
were two of the terrible order of Sacred 
Assassins, who charged themselves with 
the duty of making way with those who 
disobeyed the Law. The appearance of 
these grim avengers startled Caiaphas, 
and in a husky voice he asked: 

‘“* What will you?” 

‘* We were ready, O Priest, to do thy 
bidding, but it was not necessary. The 
Roman did not thwart us, and already 
the false King of the Jews is dead, and 
the glory of Israel is preserved. We 
have never lost sight of him since he first 
came to Bethany. We have mingled 
with his disciples, and we followed him 
to the Mount of Olives. Last night we 
were in the crowd that dragged him from 
the Garden of Gethsemane. To-day we 
were among those who clamored before 
the Roman Pilate for his execution. We 
saw his blasphemous hands nailed to the 
cross. We heard his despairing appeal to 
his silent God and we are here—come 
‘through the strange storm—to tell you 





——<—<—<—=>= 
the good news that the blasphemer of the 
Temple and the false prophet is dead,” 

‘* Did he confess his crime against our 
sacred law?’ asked the High Priest 
eagerly. 

“* Nay,” replied the speaker; ‘ he main. 
tained forsooth that he was the resurree. 
tion and the life, and his last words”— 

‘What were they ?” 

“«* Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.’” 

‘“* And did he atter no revilings againgt 
the children of fsrael ?” 

‘None. No curses passed from his 
lips, and the only compaint he uttered 
was that he might be relieved of ‘his life, 
We were told that the Roman centurion— 
one of the ungodly—said that Jesus wag 
truly the Son of God; and there were 
many weak persons who wailed out their 
fears and said a god had died upon the 
cross. We carried out your mandates, 
O most high Priest, and had the Roman 
hesitated at the cross, our daggers would 
have found their way into the seducer’s 
heart this night, Peace be with you !” 

With these words, uttered in an emo. 
tionless monotone, the speaker concluded, 
and he and his companion bowed and 
went out. 

Again, before the mental vision of Cai- 
aphas passed the gentle Nazarene. He 
himself seemed to take the place of Jesus 
upon the cross and submit himself to 
those three hours of agony. What were 
the sufferer’s thoughts the while? Not 
one unworthy sentiment, so far as Cai- 
aphbas knew, had he ever given utterance 
to; but he had gone his simple, saintly 
way, telling the people strange things 
about their souls, and likening Jehovah 
to a Father, and filling their fancies with 
wondrous, beautiful lessons about faith, 
love and purity of heart. Surely sucha 
soul as that could have nothing to repent 
of. But there were ties, perhaps, that 
bound the Nazarene to the past. No 
doubt his thoughts drifted backward to 
the green swards of Galilee among the 
sacred hills, where even now the flowers 
filled the air with riotous perfumes, and 
the fig tree, the lemon and the olive wae 
putting forth their tender leaves; once 
more beside the sparkling fountains he 
may have stood, and heard the voice of 
the turtle dove and seen the blue birds 
flitting through the grass, or the crested 
lark that knew no fear of the stranger. 
Yes, he must have thought of the blue 
sky that dreamed over sweet Galilee, and 
of his mother and sisters, and perchance 
some little home that nestled amid the ce- 
dars among the sun-kissed hills. And, as 
death drew near, he must have walked 
again through the Valley of Weeping 
Waters—a symbol, indeed, of the ordeal 
through which his spirit was passing. 

An unspeakable sadness filled the cruel 
heart of the High Priest as he turned the 
tragedy over in his mind and wondered 
at the beautiful words: 

*“*T am the resurrection and the life.” 

At length he roused himself. The storm 
was still abroad in the night, filling with 
thunder the clouds of heaven, rocking 
the Holy City to its foundations, and en- 
veloping the people in a pall of horror. 
The feast of the Passover began that day, 
and the next was the Sabbath—a day on 
which the ceremonies were to be of ex- 
ceptional splendor. 

II. 

It was the Sabbath day following the 
crucifixion of Christ. The storm had 
passed away, and the sun filled the aif 
with its warm radiance. More than & 
million strangers were in the city and en- 
camped on the surrounding hills. They 
thronged the streets, a solid stream, 
whose current was directed toward the 
Temple. — 

High above the city, its white walls 
and golden pinnacles rose like some aerial 
citadel of the sun, disseminating folds of 
matchless glory swimming in a sea of ul- 
endurable light. lt was as @ sacred 
dream transfixed in a flood of fire, with 
splendid dyes of heaven quivering 
airy dome and tower and propyleon, 

A few thin penetrable clouds hung 
over the blue crests of far-off hills, oF 
trailed their shadows on the dazzling face 
of the sea, faintly seen in the luminous 
distance, 
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On through the streets, in clouds of 
dust, surging in from the hights of the 
hills, passing through scales of light that 
fell from gilded minarets,up and on 
through tne gates of the gigantic walls, 
pressed the thousands upon thousands, 
clad in garments of nearly every nation 
under the sun, their gay and sober colors 
weaving in and out like a living loom— 
ragged Israelite, dusty and footsore, vy- 
ing with haughty Roman and princely 
Greek in the effort to get within the 
walls of the Temple; Gentiles, eager to 
witness some part of the sacred pageant, 
running side by side with the chosen 
people: and, wondrous sight! every face 
turned upward, shining, as in a common 
adoration, to the bewildering edifice in 
the skies. 

The splendors seen in the distance did 
not diminish upon approach. Entering 
one of the gates in the colossal wall that 
surrounded Mount Moriah, the devotee 
found himself in the Court of the Gentiles, 
which was filled with people of all nation. 
alities, passing between the marble col- 
umns that supported the portico attached 
tothe wall. Exquisitely wrought rails of 
stone, the hight of a man, separated this 
court from that of the Israelites and 
gleamed with inscriptions in Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew prohibiting strangers and un- 
clean Jews from entering the Holy Court 
beyond. Turreted gateways glittering 
with doors and lintels of silver and gold 
gave admittance from the top of a beauti- 
ful terrace to the Inner Court, where a 
magnificent range of cloisters supported 
by columns of the rarest beauty and work- 
mansbip attracted theeye. All who could 
gain admittance to the Inner Court en- 
deavored to pass in through the Beautiful 
Gate, a stately passage-way nearly a hun- 
dred feet high whose doors were sheeted 

with silver and gold. Having entered 

this court, the spectator stood before the 
propyleon through which he could see the 
golden gates of the Temple, over which 
twined the famous golden vine, some of 
the bunches of which were as large as a 
man. The walls of the building were of 
hewn stone faced with cedar. Inthe rear 
of the edifice was the mysterious Holy of 
Holies, a part of the building separated 
from the Holy Place by a curtain made of 
costly material of rich and dazzling colors 
and brilliant with inwoven cherubim, 
flowers and palm trees of gold. Suspend- 
ed on achain of. gold, it guarded from the 
vulgar eye the sacred Ark with the mighty 
cherubim that stood as sentinels above it. 

Upon the loftiest watch-tower of the 
Temple stood the High Priest lost in the 
contemplation of the crowds of people 
that hurried toward the Temple. To him- 
self he seemed a huge magnet drawing a 
million atoms of humanity from vale and 
hilltop, from palace and cot, from the 
land of Galilee lying in the soft blue of 
the North, from the distant banks of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, from the tem- 
ples of Minerva and Apollo, from cultured 
Athens and from awful Rome. 

What a day it was! A million people 
jostling, elbowing and fighting each other 
in order to witness the sacred rites over 
which he, Caiaphas, was to preside. 
Could any son of man have asked for 
greater homage than the High Priest 
would that day receive? For a moment 
a fierce pride stormed his breast, but was 
quickly banished by that strange, unut- 
terable melancholy that had flooded his 
heart all through the trailing watches of 
the night, and even now, in the full flush 
of day, almost tempted him to weep. His 
keen eye took a last survey of the scene. 

Yonder, ia the hollow of the hills were 
the sanctified vales of Cedron and Hin- 
nom, with their shady olive and fig- 
trees, their pomegranates, tamarinds and 
oranges. Then across the range of his 
vision came the clear outlines of the 
Mount of Olives, with the Garden of 
Gethsemane lying at its base; and to the 
north of the city, just beyond the walls, 
was a gray, bleak spot in the landscape— 
Golgatha—at the sight of which Caiaphas 
shuddered. 

What awful voice was it that resounded 
Clear and terrible through the startled 
chambers of his soul and said to him, just 
as he was about to descend into the 
Temple: 





‘‘Thou art the murderer of the living 
God, Caiaphas!” | 

Could it be conscience, that pale moni- 
tor which holds the soul up as mirror to 
itself? Or was it the voice of an avenging 
angel ? 

Caiaphas roused himself from his fear, 
threw a brave gesture of defiance to the 
skies, steeled his heart with the thought 
that he had been giving way to idle 
fancies, and with resolute and stately 
tread, entered his apartments in the 
Temple. Here he placed over his white 
linen tunic the customary robe of blue, 
sleeveless and rimmed below with pome- 
granates and tinkling belis of gold. Over 
the robe he adjusted the ephod with its 
bravery of scarlet, purple and blue, inter- 
mingled with skeins of gold, and drew 
the rich girdle under his arms and fast- 
ened it on his breast. On the shoulder- 
pieces softly shone two large beryl stones 
encircled with gold, whereon were en- 
graved the names of the twelve tribes. 
The breast-plate, held in position by two 
chains pending from the shoulder-pieces 
and two from the lower corners fastened 
to the ephod beneath, was a span square 
of flexible gold, in which were set twelve 
priceless stones, with the graven name of 
a tribe beneath each gem. These twelve 
stones symbolized light and perfection 
and denoted the unity of Israel. Around 
his neck, Caiaphas then placed a curiously 
wrought chain suspending a magnificent 
sapphire with the tablets of the law in 
image. 

In the body of the body of the Temple 
—the Holy Place—Caiaphas received the 
priests aad the elders, and in their pres- 
ence made the annual entrance into the 
Holy of Holies, in whose dim, mysterious 
shadows reposed the ark and hovered the 
spirit of the Lord of Hosts. Very solemn 
and impressive was that priestly visit and 
that silent prostration beneath the flam- 
ing wings of the cherubim; and Caiaphas 
felt that he was in the holy spot where 
brooded the Ghost of the Omnipotent. As 
the priests defiled from the sanctuary, the 
High Priest was left alone on bended 
knee in silent prayer. And in the pur- 
plish light of the holy chapel he fancied 
he could see the reproachful, tender face 
of Him who died in agony upon Calvary 
on the very day when Israel was eating 
the paschal lamb, and when the white 
vision passed away again he heard a still, 
small voice, terrible in its very softness, 
saying: 

‘*Thou art the murderer of the living 
God, Caiaphas.” 

Looking behind him hurriedly he saw 
that the veil of the Temple had been rent 
intwain. He sprang to his feet, trem- 
bling with horror, and as he did.so brush- 
ed from the altar acenser, which fell with 
clattering effect upon the cold, stone floor. 
No sound like that had ever before dis- 
turbed the awful godlike quiet that reign- 
ed in the Holy of Holies; and with 
blanched cheeks and burning eyes the 
High Priest fled from the place. Fortu- 
nately for him, there was no witness to 
his fright, for the priests and elders had 
passed through the Holy Place to the out- 
er courts and had left it deserted; so that 
no one saw the splendid figure crouching 
like a baffled Mephisto before the sainted 
cross. 

Outside a lofty brazen scaffold had been 
erected for the High Priest and his minis- 
ters. On his right were large sacrificial 
altars. In each of the courts near the 
turreted gates, were stationed bands of 
musicians, and singers fully five thousand 
in number, who were to act in concert in 
offering up splendid music to the God of 
Israel. 

The priests and elders were in their 
places. The musicians and choristers were 
awaiting the signal to begin, and the 
worshipers all eagerly looked forward to 
the coming of the High Priest. He kept 
them waiting so long thatan unaccount- 
able fear took possession of the multitude. 
It was not dissipated until he came from 
the Temple and they caught the gleam of 
his gorgeous garments and beheld the 
jewels sparkling on his fleecy turban. 

So stately a figure with all the historic 
associations clustering about the office 
and bearing the consecration of the Lord 
of Hosts, could not fail to appeal strongly 


to the imagination and religious fervor of 
the devout Jews. As the High Priest 
slowly mounted the scaffold, the prelimi- 
nary sighing of the shawms was heard 
peer the Beautiful Gate, where the musi- 
cians were stationed, reinforced by lutes, 
and harps and trumpets, then with cym- 
bals and timbrels; then soaring above this 
splendid orchestral music, were heard the 
clear voices chanting the eighty-ninth 
Psalm. 

‘*T will sing the mercies of the Lord for- 
ever.”’ 

Like some mighty river the tide of 
music rolled; loftier, grander grew that 
burst of glorious sound, echoing through 
the marble colonnades and sacred clois- 
ters, spreading the waving wings of its 
melody from court to court, reinforced 
by the strong voices of the common peo- 
ple, swept away by religious exaltation, 
surging beyond the courts-and hurrying 
down the hillsides, firing the souls of all 
the idlers in the streets, playing upon the 
hearts of multitudes beyond the gates 
and inspiring them to sing, until every 
part of the Temple, every housetop, every 
stony street, every distant vale and vine- 
clad hill lifted its multitudious voice and 
stormed the skies, up, beyond the shim- 
mering spires of the Temple through the 
gold blue of the air into the very gates of 
Heaven with the matchless thunder of 
its congregated song. 

It awoke the soul of Caiaphas bringing 
back the fire to his heart, and shaking 
his whole frame with silent eloquence im- 
patient to be uttered. But the thousand- 
throated choir was not done. Several 
verses of the Psalm were sung ere they 
closed with these words: 

‘*The days of his youth hast thou short- 
ened; thou hast covered him with shame, 
Selah! 

‘* How long, Lord? Wilt thou hide thy- 
self forever? Shall thy wrath burn like 
fire??? 

The music died away like an echo, the 
choruses in the esplanade of the Temple 
ceasing first, then the voices in the streets, 
followed by the faint, fluttering prolon- 
gation of the hymn upon the hills, falter- 
ing, fainting, dying upon the viewless 
shores of silence. A hush fell upon the 
hosts gathered to praise the Lord. Caia- 
phas rose in all the majesty and splendor 
of his priestly office. What a marvel of 
manly strength he was! How like one 
of the high priests of old he looked as he 
stood with erect head and expanded nos- 
trils drinking in the full significance of 
the scene ere he addressed the multitude. 
Over the folds of the rolling landscape he 
looked, over the rich verdure of the vine- 
yards and into the far-away forgetfulness 
of the blue heavens. At a given signal 
the fires burned upon the altars all over 
the esplanade, and clouds of incense filled 
the air. So thick was it about the brazen 
scaffuld that at times the stately figure of 
the High Priest was entirely lost sight of. 
In the midst of the smoke of the offerings 
Caiaphas lifted up his voice in prayer, 
and every ear was strained to catch his 
words : 

**O Lord, this day thou art in thy Holy 
Temple, abiding in the hearts of thy 
chosen people. 

‘Thou art mighty inall theearth. Be- 
fore thee the nations are driven like flying 
leaves. 

‘« In the rose-fire of the dawn as well as 
at the golden going down of the sun, by 
day and by night, art thou enshrined in 
the soul of Israel. 

*‘Thou hast sanctified this Temple and 
made it the chosen abode of the Holy 
Spirit. Here Israel lifts her voice full of 
thanksgiving to thee, and does homage to 
thy first born. 

** False prophets and desecraters of the 
sacred law seek to poison the heart of thy 
people and overturn thy Holy Temple. 
With the terrors of thy wrath encompass 
them round about and let thy prime ven- 
geance fall on those who profane thy 
name”— 

The people were listening intently to the 
prayer of the High Priest, who every mo- 
ment grew more impassioned. Of a sud- 
den a breath of air biew the clouds of in- 
cense from before his face and the people 
were appalled. The fervid voice had 





stopped, a sickly pallor overspread the 


Priest’s face, and in a moment he had 
fallen upon the floor of the scaffold with 
such manifestations of absolute terror 
that the hearts of the spectators shook 
with dread. There, in the face of that 
splendid host, the High Priest groveled 
like a doz, making inarticulate cries, de- 
grading his high office in a manifestation 
of utter cravenness of spirit, mumbling 
blasphemous curses to himself, and real- 
izing that all the magnificence of his life 
was nothing before his people. 

For in the midst of his inspired feeling, 
when his soul was expanding with images 
such as might have thrilled the fancy of 
a god, right in the tide and glory of flam- 
ing visions, out of the hollow of the sky 
had fallen a soft voice clear as the sound 
of the lute at eventide, awful as the voice 
of God on Sinai : 

‘* Thou art the murderer of the living 
God, Caiaphas.” 

As the Priest writhed upon the plat- 
form, the golden bells upon his ephod 
tinkled discordantly, and in his frenzy he 
tore off the glittering breastplate and flung 
it from him. 

The people were terror-stricken, and 
fancied that some sudden visitation 
of God had fallen upon the High Priest. 
A panic seized them, and they began to 
flee from the Temple; for they bad not 
recovered entirely from the fright given 
them by the storm the day before, and 
somehow the death of Jesus was associ- 
ated with the strange misfortune that had 
befallen Caiaphas. In the terror and 
confusion, Hanan, the father-in-law of 
Caiaphas approached with several of the 
elders, and removed the shameful specta- 
cle from the sight of men. 





In a perfunctory manner Caiaphas per- 
formed the duties of High Priest until 
he was removed in the year 36 of the 
Christian era. In every way he be- 
came the counterpart of himself. He lost 
his power of eloquence utterly. Mind, 
passion, hope and courage shriveled up 
with his body. Never again did he walk 
the streets with head erect and eye that 
quailed not. His old-time dreams of 
glory had passed away like shattered 
clouds, and to himself Caiaphas was but 
a wretched, weak old man, never again 
the High Priest. 

For a few years the people, in awe, 
pointed at his bent figure, his whitening 
hair, his roving eyes, and in whispers 
spoke of him as the executioner of the 
Messiah, and they pitied him; but ere 
long his crouching posture and scraggy 
appearance awakened a sense of the ri- 
diculous among the younger people, and 
the boys used to follow him about the 
streets, hooting at him and occasionally 
pelting him with stones. A biight had 
fallen upon him and reduced him toa 
mere conscious automaton without heart, 
or hope, or ambition, or joy. Gradually 
the soul was dying within him, leaving 
the mere animal. 

Then he disappeared from the haunts of 
the people. Some said he had left the 
city in search of a country where remorse 
troubled not the dreams of men, while 
others averred that he had contracted 
leprosy and was living among the lepers. 

At any rate he was blotted out of the 
life and thoughts of his people, and his- 
tory merely draws the pen through the 
remainder of his life and tells us that he 
was. 

It. 

It was the 10th of August in the year of 
our Lord 67. 

The purple heralds of evening were ad- 
vancing over mount end vale. Prophetic 
voices filled the quiet air, and to the subt- 
ler vision, flaming armies appeared fight- 
ing in the sky—the shadowed symbol of 
misfortune and death. In the streets of 
Jerusalem there was a soundless calm, 
broken at times by the monotonous sing- 
ing of ancient prophecies. The heart of 
Israel drooped like a blighted flower; for 
the people were sorely pressed and some 
ghastly minstrel had recalled the fore- 
warning of Isaiah, and at intervals he 
could be heard chanting the terrible 
words through the deserted highways: 

“Thy holy cities are a wilderness. 

‘* Zion is a wilderness, Jerusalem a deso 
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“Our hoiy and our beautiful house 
where our fathers praised thec, is burned 
with fire; and all our pleasant things are 
laid waste !” 

Israel bad been celebrating her last 
Passover. From the shining sea, from 
distant Egypt, from far-away Euphrates 
her children had come at the time of the 
sacred feast to help defend the Holy City 
from the Roman scourge, for Titus, the 
son of Vespasian had been sent to con- 
quer Palestine, and the fall of Jerusalem 
was threatened, 





Even now the Romans were within the 
gates. 

Advancing along past the Pool of Ser- 
pents and the Tomb of Herod, they had 
encamped upon the Mount of Olives, 
where they had girded their loins, ere 
they broke upon the city with disciplined 
fury. 

Before the glittering eagles tottered the 
historic towers and giant walls; and then 
the pagan blight fell upon the Royal 
caverns and the monuments that blazed 
the glory of departed kings. Gardens 
rich with oleanders and lilies were tram- 
pled beneath Roman feet; the constant 
palms of the desert fell to earth; sweet 
fountains ceased their rippling music, and 
rare statues tumbled from their pedestals 
and their fragments filled the desecrated 
groves. 

On swept the Roman terror, hand in 
hand with hideous Famine, until all was 
lost save the Temple and the Hill of Sion. 
Spectacular horror had exhausted itself 
in the Holy City. Starvation had claimed 
half a million souls, and strewn the streets 
with putrid bodies, and there were thieves 
abroad in the vast charnal-house plunder- 
ing the dying and the dead. 

That day, in the public places, Joktau 
the Usurer, had offered his princely for- 
tune for a measure of wheat. 

That day a mother, without protest, had 
killed and devoured her child before the 
people. 

That day the High Priest and his three 
sons had been executed in order to grat- 
ify the bloody heart of John the Zealot. 

Wo to the City. 

Like a glittering serpent slowly shaking 
its silver coils, the Roman army was ap- 
proaching the last refuge of Israel’s glory. 
The fortress of Antonia had fallen, the 
outer cloisters of the Temple courts were 
burned, and the worshipers of the heathen 
gods had entered the first court of the 
holy house. 

The sun had gone down and evening, 
like a peaceful dream, was coming on. 
The Jews were reposing on their arms. 
The Romans were in their tents. 

Level lines of dazzling mist threaded 
the air,and high amid the crimson glow 
towered the Temple, its pinnacles red- 
gilded, and its lofty dome a diadem of 
fire in the rose-luster of departing day. 
The blueness had gone from the sur- 
rounding hills to give place to a gray pal- 
lor lying heavy upon the fields and vine- 
yards round about, for the Roman was as 
a plague, and he had left no green thing 
in his path. 

Suddenly there rose upon the quiet 
summer air a sound of mingled-lamenta- 
tion and despair within the courts of the 
Temple, dying away like the fall and flow 
of a river, then bursting forth anew as the 
anger of a rebelsea. The Romans rushed 
from their tents and saw a fiery tongue 
shooting out from the porch of the holy 
house, and they knew what the cry 
meant, 

The Temple was on fire ! 

The soldiers were ordered to stay the 
tide of destruction. They dashed into 
the holy place, but, instead of helping to 
quench the flames, they flung their 
torches into the edifice. 

Like the dry grass of the prairies 
burned the cedar facings; and in the tre- 
mendous furnace, pinnacles of gold and 
silver, melting, trickled down the walls; 
beautiful cloisters were swept away into 
the sky; marble pillars, white as the 
snows of Lebanon, blackened und crum- 
bled; and the magnificent propyleon with 
its resplendent towers was lifted up on 
arms of fire, and its beauty passed away 
like the dying of a memory. 


across the marble pavements, the fire 
leaped on toward the golden gates of the 
Temple, and ere long jets of flame broke 
from the roof and were sucked into the 
sky. 

Now night was come, and the pale 
stars were on watch. Deeper and deeper 
into the concave darkness of the sky 
drifted the crimson splendor. The shad- 
owy hills stood forth; and in the city the 
light of a red day seemed burning in the 
streets. 

From haunts of famine, death and 
crime came forth all the living beings in 
the city—pale myrmidons of starvation 
from the lanes and alleys; wild and ago- 
nized bondmen of death apparently awak- 
ened from their last sleep tottering along 
in the red light, their pale faces turned 
upward to the burning pageant in the 
skies; drunken men swearing mad ouths 
and tearing out their hair; women and 
children huddled on the house-tops, or 
peering out of windows, uttering cries of 
wo and despair. 

In the courts of the Temple, tragedy 
ran riot. Jewish valor was making its 
Jast desperate rally in the face of death. 
The God of Israel had deserted his Holy 
Temple; and the Angel of the Bottomless 
Pit was reveling amid its destruction. 
Across the marble courts the Jews dashed 
like so many red demons. The sight of 
the breast-plates and glittering trappings 
of the Roman soldiers infuriated them, 
and regardless of such trite conditions as 
life and death, they ran upon the Roman 
spears or hurled themselves into the red 
furnace. 

The screams of the people heard far 
away in the nar1ow streets, the splendid 
pageant of fire, the stubborn heroism of 
the Jews, the savage onslaught of the 
zealots, the magnificence of the scene, 
and perhaps the romance of that terrible 
struggle high in the arms of Night by 
the funeral pyre of a people and a relig- 
ion, maddened the Romans until every 
arm was iron and every heart was fire. 

‘*Wo unto Israel! She has no God!” 
was the heart-broken cry of the Jews, 

In the midst of the din and horror a 
wild apparition stood before the Jews, 
clad in a white linen tunic. It was an 
old man, with a face almost as pale as his 
garments, and hair and beurd of silvery 
whiteness. Care had drawn deep fur- 
rows upon his countenance, and a burn- 
ing light shone in his black eyes. Likea 
prophet-warrior he looked as he stood, 
with flashing sword and erect form be- 
fore the Jews, and endeavored to stem 
the tide of their despair. 

‘‘Stop, ye coward Jews !” he cried, ina 
ringing voice. ‘‘ Your God has not de- 
serted you, but you are deserting him.” 

His words gave them new hope. They 
listened. 

‘* This is no time for speeches,” he said. 
‘Fight forthe God of Israel. Fight for 
his holy house. Fight in the name of the 
prophets, and remember that it is the 
Romans who have no God. Come, those 
of you who be soldiers, follow me and 
cast out the heathen from this sacred 
place.” 

Some terrible power the old man seemed 
to wield over them. Who was he? No 
one could tell. But he gaye them new 
nerve and new strength. 

He proved no empty boaster. Into the 
Roman ranks he leaped, using his sword 
with signal effect, and tho his white tunic 
was as a shining mark, he seemed to over- 
awe his opponents, and, strange to say, no 
Roman spear pierced his heart. His fol- 
lowers caught some of his spirit; and, 
time and again, they repulsed the Roman 
soldiers from the holy place. 

There was clashing of spears and 
swords, and the ring of shields falling 
upon marble floors. The courts echoed 
with war-cry and death-song. The white 
pavements ran with blood. 

‘“*The Holy of Holies is afire!” cried 
some one from the ranks of the Jews. 

Their new leader paused in the fight, 
shaken with horror. His old age, which 

he had apparently overcome in his enthu- 
siasm, returned to him. 

Then he rallied, and with clarion voice 
he cried: 

‘*Into the Temple, O Israel, and save 





Above streams of molten gold winding 


the Ark of the Covenant !” 


At that moment a centurion with a 
body of soldiers went into the Temple to 
save the Holy of Holies if possible. Ro- 
mans and Jews entered the swirling 
sinoke together. The sacred veil’ was 
burning, and between the parted flames 
could be seen the Holy Ark and the 
gaunt cherubim bending over it, all 
shrouded in acloud of fire. No earthly 
power could stem that fiery tide. Ro- 
manand Jew both saw it, and turning 
with a common impulse they renewed 
the fight, battling through the dense 
smoke for the open air. 

The old man, who had led them so 
valiantly, saw that his cause was lost, and 
with a wail of unspeakable wo he 
passed on through the thickening heat 
into the Holy of Holies. On his knees 
he dropped and lifted his trembling hands 
in prayer toward the sacred symbols—a 
spectral figure in the mad dance of law- 
less lights. He was alone. 

In the court outside the fight went 
madly on until the walls began to fall; 
and then the warriors, jealous of thesu- 
perio: destruction, paused. The fire was 
sweeping clean through the Holy of Ho- 
lies; and they saw the old man rise from 
his kneeling posture, clutch at his throat, 
bravely confront the flame, reel about like 
a drunken man, and then shrivel and sink 
into absolute nothingness. 

And there be traditions which say: so 
perished Caiapbas the High Priest ! 

Then with a roar fell the dome—fell 
the walls of the sacred place—fell many a 
stately statue—fell the holy images—fell 
the accumulated wealth of centuries, the 
offerings of devout worshipers, the glory, 
the unity, the power, the hope. all indeed 
but the memory of Israel, in that vast 
burial pool of flame. 

A million cries of desolation filled the 
starry night, for the heart of Israel was 
broken. 

And when the pale day arose upon the 
scene, the Roman eagles were turned 
pitilessly toward the Hill of Sion. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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SHADOW PICTURES. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 








IN the day or night 
When the lamps are bright 
Far up in the sky’s blue dome; 
Every kind of tree 
Is a child like me, 
Amusing himself at home. 


On the ground below 
In the brilliant glow 
Of stars or of moon or sun; 
There the shadows fall 
On the grassy wall, 
And over the garden run. 


There are cats and kings, 
There are birds with wings, 
And curious kinds of men; 
And they dance and play 
In a funny way, 
And vanish, and come again. 


Oh, I wish I knew 
How their fingers do 
Such tricks with the shadows dark; 
Then I'd make the birds 
And the beasts ip herds, 
To goin a shadow ark. 


And the flood should come, 
As it once did, from 
The lamp on the parlor shelf; 
And my shadow boat 
On the wall should float, 
And Noah should be myself. 
New Youk CIty. 


“ABE.” 
BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 











‘* There area great many pleasant things 
about a railroad man’s daily life,” said ge- 
nial and polite conductor W. A. Marsh, of 
the New York and New England railway 
one sunny morning early in March. 

‘Yet a great many railroad men, who 
have never looked for the bright spots 
along the way, consider their vocation 
one of incessant drudgery as well as con- 
stant danger. I have been on the road 
twenty-six years, and there is never a day 
that does not bring some pleasant hap- 
pening. 

‘Of course in all these years I have 





you one of them, living out here a little 
way from Pomfret station. It is my faith. 
ful friend ‘Abe.’ I made his acquaintance 
last summer when I was up ut the pretty 
village of Brooklyn, over yonder, for a 
little rest. 

‘*One day I drove out among the farms 
and called ona Mr. Davis, an old friend, 
who had been an invalid for two years or 
more. His trouble was acute rheumatism; 
it had seized him in his knees, and he 
could not even hobble on crutches. 

‘*T was sorry enough for hin, and im- 
mediately cast about in my mind to gee 
if there was anything to brighten and re- 
lieve the tedious monotony of his life, 
‘We must manage some way to provide 
you with the daily papers,’ said I. But 
he shook his head mournfully, with the 
reply that he and his wife were all by 
themselves, and there was no way of 
sending regularly to the post-office, 

‘“**] pass here on my train every day,’ 
I continued, ‘and could throw them’ off 
for you.’ But he said that would be no 
better, for it was seldom his wife could 
go as far as the railroad track. She was 
not well at all, and the care of him and 
her other duties were hard for her. 
‘Stretched out on the floor near us, 
with his nose resting on his extended 
paws, was the handsome black and white 
setter, watching us with his great intelli- 
gent eyes. I am fond of animals, and 
somehow the feeling came over me that 
the creature knew I was trying to devise 
something for his master’s comfort. 

*** Here is Abe,’ I exclaimed. ‘He can 
be taught to go to the track for the paperst 
and he will not mind sun, or wet grass. or 
snow, or driving rain—will you, Abe? 
Conte on, my fine fellow!’ 

‘‘ At sound of his name, the dog wagged 
his tail, and as I sprang up, taking a num- 
ber of papers from my pocket, he jumped 
up also, ready for his part in anything I 
might set out to do. 

‘* Away I went up across the little side- 
hill mowing lot to the track, Abe bound- 
ing along beside me, alert to know what 
part of the program he was to carry out, 

‘** Arrived at the track, I put one of the 
newspapers in his mouth, and told him 
to go home, to carry it to his master, and 
away he bounded, coming back presently 
for another, and continuing his trip to 
and fro until he thought my stock was 
exhausted, 

‘*T reserved one of them, however, and 
calling his attention to the act, placed it 
a little distance from the embankment 
and made him run back with me to the 
Louse without it. Arriving there, after 
we had all praised him a little, I sent him 
back after it. He returned with the 
newspaper as prompt as a major. 

‘*The next morning I had taken my 
train again, and Mrs. Davis, as I had asked 
her to do, had Abe at the track when we 
passed. I stood on the platform of the 
smoking-car, and I believe the intelligent 
dog knew me as well as he did his mis- 


tress. 
*“T threw out a bundle of papers, 


and Abe straightway picked it up and 
started off home in great glee. The next 
day, when the whistle of our locomotive 


was heard, Mrs. Davis told Abe to go for 
the papers, and he obeyed with alacrity. 

‘© The next day he took notice of the 
whistle himself, and, wagging his tail 
vigorously and running to the door, asked 
to go out, and ever since watches for the 
approach of the train. He never makes 
a mistake, for all so many trains pass on 
the double track daily.” 

Conductor Marsh now rolled up a 
bundle of papers, as he was talking to me, 
and tied them with a string. ‘‘Some- 
times,” he went on, ‘‘I give him quite a 
mouthful, but he always manages to get 
it to the house in goodshape. I will send 
the brakeman to tell you when to look for 
the fine fellow, a little above here, at the 
left of the track.” 

Presently the pleasant, sheltered, lit- 
tle dwelling was pointed out to me, and 
sure enough there was Abe trotting up to- 
ward the train, in the most business-like 
way, threugh the grass land, in the worn, 
narrow path his faithful little feet had 
made. 

He deftly seized the bundle and 
bounded back to the house, as if he was 
as interested as any one in the latest news 
about President Harrison’s Inauguration; 
and the thought came into my mind that 
our great and good President Lincoln 
would not have been ashamed of such & 
faithful, intelligent, helpful namesake, 








made many friends. Ishould like to show 


_ WILLINGTON, CONN. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department showld be ad- 


dressed“ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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Diamond. 1, A consonant. 
2. A tumult. 
3. Not so high. 
4. Married. 
5, A consonant. 
Remainders. 1. From top to bottom be- 
longing to a garden. 
. Across, not young. 
A color. 
Belonging to a garden. 
A native of Europe. 
Metal. 
A consonant. 
A PENTAGON. 
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Upper lettcr. A consonant. 
2. To rest. 
3. To separate. 
4. Quite a number. 
5. Long and round. 
6. An East Indian cane. 
7. Tosupply on condition of return. H. 
ANAGRAMS, 
1. Drain mats. 
2. Tent mates. 
3. Must in rent. 
4. Some mire. 
5. O! in a man’s exit. 
6. And in ten drugs. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 
11TH. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Eastern. Astern. Stern. Tern. Ern. 


Royal Navy. 


PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 
Madrid 
Ridden 
Denmark 
Marker 
Erland 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Ventilation on ihe most Improved 
Principles. 163 Kast 35th 8 N.Y. Branch 
Office, G42 Madison Ave., hesercon 58th and 60th 
Streets. Personal attention in all cases. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
! valids as well as for persons in health. 






















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER ‘& CO. Dorchester, Mass 
James A. Seward Co. 


FORMERLY 


WARREN WARD CO., 


6 and 8 E. 20th St., 
NEW YORK, 


take pleasure in calling attention 
to visitors from abroad as well as 
their city friends to their stock of 
Furniture especially selected for 
first-class trade, being in 








Quality, Superior, 
Style, Artistic, 
Prices, Lowest, 


worthy the attention of all buyers. 


We invite a visit from strangers 
Visiting our city during the Cen- 
tennial week, and will be pleased 
to show them our attractions, 


even if not needing anything. in 
our line, 


Bet. BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE. 


sTART AT $40.00.) Scmenmanme 


As time is money to both buyer Fulton St., Opposite DeKalb Ave., 


and seller alike, we mark all the 
suits OF THIS SEASON for Men 
and Young Men, at strictly the 


lowest prices we’ve ever made Our Special Weave of 
between $10 and $24. " 
Black Silk, 


The popularity of our special weave of 
son for putting the figures so low. | Black Cachimere Silk is attested by the 
great demand for it since its introduction 
Hackeit Carhart & Go last season. We have just received a fresh 

' #9 | shipment from the mills. There are seven 
grades, the prices being 75 cts., 85 cts., $1 00, 
$1 25, $1.50, $1.75 and $2.00 per yard. 


N. E. COR. CANAL ST AND B’WAY, , 
New York. Vite A 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Too many suits from our whole- 


sale floor seems to us a good rea- 


Men's and Boys’ Clothing and Hats, 
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STEAM ENGINES || =fA°%.PHAat.STssMINeR, 
Upright and Horizontal, ane ~ 
Statio % mies our D: 
Portable and Semi Portable, a 
Dye. Retail stores 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Mlustrated Pamphlet Free. Address Guaranteed ser pape 
4 A it 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. — ros and 
SPRINGFIELD, O110, . 2 v 
18 West 
Th arin; 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New York ie es 7 125th Street, 
witha. WEARERS iQ gARTIFICIAL seating New York. 
suffering from inflamed mou roat or 3 ‘ St. 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or surpassed om 
general prostiation. will receive valuable informa- Send for 49 west a 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. “4 NN, 331 Lex- price-list.| TRADE-MAR? 











ington Ave., cor. 59th Street, New York 





DBT WALLER & STREBT, FIREWORKS MFG CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FLAGS, 
13 DEY STREET, New York. 
1789. APRIL 3Oth. 1ss9. 


For the Grand Celebration of the Centennial of the Inauguration 
of George Washington. 


SHOW YOUR COLORS — DECORATE — ILLUMINATE. 











FLAGS. 


BUNTING, SILK, MUSLIN, PRINTED BUNTING. 
DECOR ATIONS OF ALL KINDS. 


LANTERN S. 

Japanese, 50 Styles. Domestic, 2O Styles. 
Illuminations and Fireworks of the same magnificance and brilliancy as those we 
fired inthe GRAND DISPLAY AT 
The REASON TTI of President yeaa in Washing- 

ton, March, 183809 





DETWILLER & STREET, FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF FLAGS, 13 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 


XPANDED METAL 


—eeeee(P A TENTED ages rad THE WORLD.) 
product is made of the BEST QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL by a new and novel process forming a 


BS SOLID STEEL BE 


FENCING MATERIAL 


DURABLE, RIGID, ORNAMENTAL 
' and MODERATE IN COST. 
,, Farm Sutidings. Verandas, Cardens, Aye 


Also for Window and | oe gad Guarde.¢ Crape Arbors. "Trellises. tre pe Gancest 

80 n iw 

Rail, Door and Car Mats, and everyting usual tinoras freliges. free bo WikEwone 
SEND OR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE 
















It is designed for Suburban Sestden 
Poultry Yards, Chicken Houses 





Central Expanded Metal Co. | N. W. Expanded Metal Co. Ge [St Lents Louls Expanded Metal Co, 
PITTSBURGH. - CHICAGO, = . Louts. 


(509) 29 





MONITOR 
OIL STOVE 


No SMOKE NO SMELL 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
OiIL STOVE MADE .AGENTS 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
MONITOR OIL STOVE CO. 








BARLOW’S=2!2° 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully test- 
os and indorsed by thousands of house keepers. 
Osi rocer SREEI to have it on sale. Ask for it. 
ILTBERGER, Frop.. 233 North 24 St., Phila., Pa 








FE». y setare mail. Full Description 

New Taylor System of Dresa 

F R Cutting. SgooDy &' C0, Cincinnati, 0. 
TRAVEL. 


BALTIMORE and OHIO R.R. 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEEN 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


PULLMAN’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Offices: New York—21, 261, 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Boston—211 Wasbington Street. Philadel- 
phia—833 Chestnut Street and Station, 24th 
and Chestnut Street. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


} WATERT i 
MONT, ‘ 
Yellowstone 4 * ‘ ws. 


cee et” 


























‘OuTE. 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. & P. yon K. &N. R’ys.) 





SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
re od , and between CHICAGO and 

AS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 


Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 


E. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’] Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
OGmrIcaao, ILL. 
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What Paint to Use! 
ASK THE 
ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 
ESSEX CONN. U.S.A. 





Gives quick Relief. Sure 


bo * cure for Coughs and Bron- 
chitis. Ask your Druggist, 
or address 210 Front St., N 


Y. $1.00 per bottle. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ACT ILIKE MAGIO 


ON A WEAK STOMACH, 
25cts. a Box 


* OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 











EVERYBODY WILL 
ILLUMINATE AND DECORATE 


TO 
CELEBRATE THE CENTENNIAL 


OF THE 


Inauguration of our First President. 


tion, use the 


UNXLD 


Colored Illuminating Torches, 
COLORED ILLUMINATING FIRES, 


To make it effective and 
rising genera 


held in remembrance of the 


The effect is like “ Fairy Land.” 





ma CITY 8 


LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 
of grease. 


Our New Illuminating Cups, 
for windows:(inside or out- 


ping 


FLAGS, STREAMERS, BURGEES, 
side), Lawns, Boats, etc., etc. 
No danger of fire, nor drop- 





Kireworks of every Description 
AND 


ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


The Unexcelled Fireworks Co., 


Nos. 9 & 11 Park Place, New York City. 
PYROTECHNISTS TO THE CENTENNIAL INAUGURATION OF WASHINGTON. 








WALL 
PAPERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 





We are now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own manufac- 
- and the BEST examples 
re) 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


t 








THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVErINE 


Approved by the Best Squitary Experts. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 





Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK. 





Our roof covering is 


SHEET METAL, 2,2, 222", 


SHINGLES 22.302, 2 


vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
known for roofing purposes all over the world, These met- 
f ais put into the shape of our shingles or roofing are easier 
' applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper 
** where skilled labor is expensive,” than when used in the 


Sas ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 





Walter’s Patent Standard Mctallic Shingles. 


™ plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 
™ using cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
™ when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 


References furnished in every city and town of impor 


Cooper’s Patent Queen Anne Metallic Shingles. ‘#2ce inthe United States and Canada, ‘ lihustrated cata 


Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofing. 


logue free. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St., New York City 


Sole Manufacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 


Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 








ORANGE CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
BY GEO. E, WALSH. 








THE orange ranks as the most important 
fruit of the lower South, and it is culti- 
vated for profit, with more or less success, 
along the Gulf and Atlantic coasts, from 
the Rio Grande to the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina. In Louisiana and Florida, the 
only two Southern States that have raised 
more than enough for home consumption, 
the acreage in orange trees is increasing 
very fast. The great freeze of January, 
1886, was the greatest shock to the industry 
ever experienced, and it threatened to ruin 
hundreds of those engaged in the business; 
but, as time proved, it merely burst the 
bubble of extravagant expectations and 
reckless speculation, and set orange culture 
on a sound, legitimate basis. The idea that 
Florida was a modern El Dorado, where im- 
mense fortunes could be made without work 
or worry, was exploded, and the cultiva- 
tion of the citrus fruits was placed on a 
lével with all other honest, legitimate busi- 
ness, fitted for those who love horticultural 
pursuits. Recovering from this severe ‘set 
back,”’ the business has since gone on stead- 
ily, increasing in extent and popularity 
solely on account of its merits. 

The number of trees set out each year is 
large and not easily estimated. Very little 
of thechoicest hammock lands remains yet 
uncleared; but thousands of acres of good 
high pine land, suited to the citrus fruits, 
are yet in a state of Nature all over 
Florida. South Florida especially remains 
in a virgin state, tho hundreds of acres are 
being cleared here annually and planted 
with trees. The lemon, pineapple and ba- 
nana thrive here better than in the north- 
ern counties, and orange groves will never 
monopolize this section so thoroughly as in 
many other localities of the state. 

The great freeze of three years ago also 
determined how far north members of the 
citrus family could be grown. A succession 
of mild winters had enabled fruit growers 
to raise the orange many hundred miles 
nearer the great markets than is attempted 
to-day. But the freeze of 1886 ruined the 
hopes of these experimenters. In Louisiana 
the orange trees in most cases were killed 
to the ground, and no crop to amount to 
much can be expected for several years. 
This was also the case in parts of Southern 
Texas, Mississippi and Alabama, in extreme 
North Florida and along the coast of Geor- 
gia and South Carolina, where a few trees 
were raised for home use. Even as far 
south as Putnam County the trees lost 
their leaves and several inches of the wood 
on the ends of their branches; but south of 
the 29th parallel little or no damage was 
done. 

The Florida orange came into importance 
somewhat after the manner of California’s 
gold. For many years it remained unmo- 
lested and unappreciated. Then its worth 
became generally known, and, spreading 
like wild-fire, it attracted thousands to the 
sunny land in which it luxuriated. The 
mad rush southward built up small cities 
4)] over the state, and seon converted the 
wilderness into blooming gardens and 
groves. 

The orange, however, is not indigenous to 
Florida. The Spaniards evidently brought 
it to this country prior to the introduction 
of the sweet orange into Europe. This 
brigerade, or Seville orange, multiplied 
rapidly around the old Spanish forts and 
missions, and it is probable that the Indi- 
ans helped to spread the seeds over the 
state. Later on the sweet orange was 
brought over by the Spanish Catholic mis- 
sionaries, and the pollen of this sweet 
orange fertilizing the flower of the sour 
produced the hybrid ‘‘ Bitter-sweet,” now 
so common in the wild groves. 

These wild orange groves were found 
twenty and fifty years ago growing along 
the shores of rivers and lakes and in the 
hammocks and swamps of Florida. The 
seeds that were planted in the pine woods 
were evidently destroyed by the fires which 
annually sweep over the state, even to-day; 
but the swamp lands gave them ample pro- 
tection against this scourge. These wi'd 
groves were cut down in numbers by the 
early settlers until it was discovered that, 
by budding sweet fruit on the sour stock, 
fortunes could be realized in a year or two. 
This fact was not generally understood, 
however, until about twenty-five years ago, 

when the cutting down of wild orange 





groves ceased at once, and the price of land 








covered by such trees advanced rapidly in 
value. 

At the close of the Civil War a few smal] 
plantations of oranges were found through- 
out the state; but very few of them were 
large enough to make much of a businessof 
raising the fruit for market. The sweet 
stock soon began to be appreciated by tray- 
elers in the state, and in a short time the 
oranges sold at good prices. A few of the 
travelers went into the orange business at 
once. Land could be had at Government 
prices, and Jarge tracts were planted with 
the seeds of the sweet orange. When the 
value of the sour orange trees was discoy- 
ered, old trees were budded by the hun- 
dreds, and in a short time they were bear- 
ing enormous crops. Wild sour stumps 
were also planted in cultivated groves and 
grafted or budded later on. Many of the old 
trees, both bitter and sweet, had been cut 
down by the frost of 1835, and later on by 
the ravages of the scale; but at the close of 
the war they were beginning to look strong 
and vigorous once more. The craze for 
orange growing continued to attract people 
from all parts of the civilized world until 
the freeze of 1886, when it subsided for a 
year or two, only to take on a slower but 
healthier growth afterward. 

Orange culture is now studied by the 
pomologist just as much as any other 
branch of his work, and new suggestions, 
experiments and methods are annually im- 
proving the condition of the fruit. The old 
idea of simply planting the trees and ex- 
pecting them to yield a big income to the 
planter without any further outlay is no 
longer considered arational one. Annual 
expenditure of time, labor and expense are 
necessary for successful orange raising, and 
the more the grower is a true pomolo- 
gist, in love with his work and everything 
pertaining to it, the greater will his success 
be. One must understand the nature of 
the soil, and like the climate and business; 
and not be afraid of hard work, discourage- 
ments by insects, freezes, dropped and split 
oranges, rust and the wiles of commission 
merchants. 

One contemplating starting a grove must 
always consult his means first. Many 
plant twenty and forty acres of trees with 
means only sufficient to plant and care for 
five properly. Five acres thoroughly cul- 
tivated will yield a good income, while 
forty acres, neglected and left to care for 
itself, will not pay expenses. There are 
some large bearing groves in the state, 
which are yielding handsome fortunes; but 
the cost of getting them to their present 
condition has been great. Among these 
large old groves may be mentioned the 
Bishop and Harris groves, at Citra; the fa- 
mous groves of Colonel Hart, opposite Pa- 
latka: of Colonel Magruder, at Rockledge, 
Indian River, and the Speer grove, near 
Titusville. The best example in the state 
of an orange grove on low hammock land 
is that of E. H. Hart, at Federal Point. 
The grove is of the choicest budded va- 
rieties, and the land is ‘bedded up” by nu- 
merous ditches. 

The present marketing of the fruit is an- 
other phase of the question that amateurs 
failto comprehend. Fruit is hurried off 
prematurely in large quantities in a half- 
ripe and poorly packed condition. The 
anxious grower, in his haste to anticipate 
others, in order to get the high prices which 
the early fruit brings, ruins the reputation 
of his own grove, and does much toward 
damaging the name of Florida oranges. 
Those who are proud of Florida’s trade- 
mark take the utmost care in packing and 
shipping their oranges. The fruit is clipped 
from the tree with a stem as short as possi- 
ble, and dropped carefully in sacks, to be 
carried tothe packing-house. Creased or 
dropped fruit is always rejected. If the 
weather is warm and damp prior to the 
picking of the fruit, the oranges are subject- 
ed to fumes of sulphur, which destroys all 
germs of fungi. The fruit is then sorted 
into “Brights,” ‘‘ Russets,” and “ Golden 
Russets.” After this division they are run 
into a sizer, which drops them into different 
boxes, ranging from ninety-eight to two 
hundred. So accurately are they sized that 
just that number can be packed in an ordi- 
nary orange box and no more. After drop- 
ping out of the sizer, the fruit is usually 

wrapped in tissue paper. 

lf properly handled and wrapped the 
fruit will keep for months, and ia this way 
the time of marketing is being extended 
each year. Florida’s crop has,so far, al- 
ways been consumed by the beginning of 
summer; butin time it will be kept, so that 
they will be on the market throughout the 
year. ‘Florida Oranges” are still adver- 
tised for sale in Northern markets duriog 
the warm months of the year; but the 
fraud can easily be detected if one looks 

through a box and tries to find a rnsset- 
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brown orange, the peculiar mark of Flor- 
ida. These russet oranges are the sweetest 
and juiciest fruits shipped from the flowery 
state, altho they sell for less than ** Brights” 
in the North, owing to their appearance. 
The russet is caused by a small insect, 
which seals up the pores in the skin and 
prevents juice from escaping. Russets will 
jast longer and stand transportation better 
than the fancy fruit,and when they are 
better known they will be preferred to all 
others. People in the South always select 
them for eating if allowed to take their 
choice. 

The great age to which trees ef the citrus 
family attain is an important factor in 
orange and lemon culture. Florida has no 
remarkably old trees, but a few of the old- 
est are such large ones and such heavy 
bearers that they are worthy of notice. A 
tree at Fort Harley, in Alachua County, 
js supposed to be seventy-two years old, 
and it has borne as high as 18,000 oranges 
in one season. Auother, in St. John’s 
County, yields 15,000, and one in Bradford 
County over 10,000. A lemon tree, at Fort 
Reid, thirty-two years old, has borne over 
20,000 lemons in one season. 


New YORK CITY. 


APPLYING COMMERCIAL FERTI- 
LIZERS. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES V. MAPES. 








For many years after the introduction of 
Peruvian guano and superphosphates, the 
general custom was to use “a little guano 
or phosphate inthe hill to start the crop.” 
The land was either in fairly good condition 
or dressings of farm manure were made 
broadcast. About all that the farmer ex- 
pected of the fertilizer, applied in the hill 
or drill, was topromote an early growth of 
corn, so as to bring it sooner to the hoe, or 
to get a good, vigorous start for the wheat 
before it was tucked away under the blan- 
ket of snow for the winter and to hasten 
its maturity. The large proportion of phos- 
phoric acid contained in the phosphate was 
particularly favorable for securing these re- 
sults. The farmer was led to use but a 
small quantity, and to put that sinall 
quantity in the hill, for thereason that it 
was ‘‘ dear stuff,” and he wanted to put it 
where it would do the most good. In us- 
ing superphosphates or the general run of 
fertilizers, where the leading ingredient is 
phosphoric acid, with the potash and am- 
monia supplied in small proportiuns, there 
probably can be no better plan advised 
than small applications in the hill or drill. 
It would be useless to scatter broadcast one 
to two hundred pounds per acre, and the 
fertilizer could not be expected in any way 
to take the place of farm manure necessary 
tosustain the fertility of the land and to 
bring grass. 

But with complete, high-grade fertilizers, 
containing all the elements in proper pro- 
portions and in varied forms, and combining 
all the advantages of stable manure for 
full feeding, the case is entirely different. 
Such fertiiizers, as a rule; should be weil 
broadcasted and harrowed in, after plow- 
ing, and worked in to the depth of five or 
six inches with some one of the improved 
harrows, pulverizers or cultivators, so that 
the root development of the crop will ex- 
tend from each plant as far as possible in 
every direction. The roots will follow the 
plant food. They will even go up out of 
the ground into a compost pile. 

With potatoes I deem it essential that the 
fertilizer should be well mixed through the 
soil for five or six inches indepth. Where 
the furrows are wide and deep and the fer- 
tilizer mixed with the soil under and above, 
and particularly above, a broadcast dress- 
ing between the rows might not be so es- 
sential, yet | believe it will always be found 
to pay. Nearly all the large growers of 
Potatoes, who have had large crops 
of potatoes, together with good _ suc- 
ceeding crops of wheat and_ grass, 
have made a liberal broadcast dress- 
img in addition to the application in the 
rows or drills. These growers seldom use 
less than a thousand pounds per acre, and 
Some considerably more. Mr. D. C. Lewis 
& member of the New Jersey Board of Agri_ 


culture, states: ‘I am now applyi 
: pplying twelve 
undred pounds of high-grade votato fer- 
ver per acre. It appears to me that I 
f ve just learned how to use commercial 
ertilizers with profit. When I commenced 
wee of commercial fertilizers on wheat I 
ob ied about three hundred pounds per 
te, but I have increased the application 
men hundred pounds, which has doubled 
€ yield of wheat per acre us compared 
a sae outcome of the old system. It has 
nee argely increased the yield of grass per 
fara’ 80 that my gross receipts over the 
the of ninety acres have increased over 
yield under the old system to an aver- 
of $1,000 per annum. As wheat follows 
per potatoes, | spply three hundred pounds 
acre for the wheat, making with the 


twelve hundred pounds of potato fer- 
tilizer applied on the potatoes, fifteen 
hundred pounds for the two crops. It ap- 
pears to me that I might even apply 
eighteen hundred pounds to a ton per acre 
for the five year rotation—potatoes, wheat, 
grass (two years) and corn, as the quantity 
that can be most profitably used. I have 
never used any of the ordinary superphos- 
phates on wheat or in seeding to grass. I 
have always used fertilizers of the highest 
grade I could buy, and my faith is very 
strong that mineis the only safe system for 
permanent improvement.” The experience 
of Mr. Lewis is similar to that of nearly, if 
not quite, all of the users of nigh-grade 
complete and special crop manures who 
realize maximum crops—double those of 
former years—besides the permanent im- 
provement of their land. : 

With oats it is not advisable to apply 
large qnantities of fertilizers, on account 
of the tendency of this crop in many sec- 
tions toswamp or lodge. The oat crop is a 
surface feeder and a dainty one, and differs 
greatly from corn, Two hundred pounds 
per acre in the grain drill, or four hundred 
pounds broadcast, particularly when grass 
is to follow, is the usual quantity used with 
success; but doubtless some soils could 
stand considerably larger quantities. 

For wheat a good plan is to apply two 
bundred or four hundred pounds with the 
grain drill (with fertilizer attachment) after 
harrowing and before seeding, and thentwo 
hundred or three hundred pounds addi- 
tional with the seed at time of seeding.— 
American Agriculturist. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 











uesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Ten, “an tavale: 


able tonic and an agreeaple sti ” 
8,000,000 jars. stimulant.” ’ Annual sale 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 


Llebig's signature in blue across label, as 


e. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Ltd, London. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 
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LADIES 
Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops on 

a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 












Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
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THE CHAMPION 
Blood-purifier, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla leads 
all others in age, merit, and popularity. It 
tones up the system, improves the appetite, 
strengthens the nerves, and vitalizes the 
Blood. Just what you need. Try it. 

“Tam selling your goods freely, and more 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than of all other blood- 
medicines put together.”—R. A. McWilliams, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Buy the best. Our Standard Fertilizers, 
always reliable. Once used always used. Sold 
at lowest prices. Ground Bene of all degrees 
of fineness. for land, cattle or chickens, 4 spe- 
aon. Se for our valuable Agricultural 


Hand-Book and Rural Record (sent free) and 
price-list. 


STEARNS FERTILIZER CO., 


133 Water Street, New York. 


Parsons & Sons Co, imited,) 
Flushing, N. Y., 


Off«r Selected Specimens of 
Japanese Maples, Climbing 
Hydrangeas, Rhododen- 


drons, Golden Oak, 


And many other Rare Trees and Shrubs. 
Catalogues free for four ccnts postage. 











CORTRIGHT 
METAL ROOFING CO., 


435 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





METAL ROOFING, TILES and SLATES, 
Storm-proof, Fireproof, Durable, 
HANDSOME. 
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RisinGSUN 


STOVE POLISH 


0 h, Savin bor, ean- 
, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
ORSE LBROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 








PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
leanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant gro-vth. 
ever Fails to R ~ Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
nts Dended ans hair ouing 








Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


One Month....... One Year....... $3 00 
Three Months % Years...... 5 0 
Four Months..... 00 Three Years.... 7 00 
Six Months...... 150 Four Years....... 8 


Nine Months..... 2 25 Five 
Single Copies 10 cents. 

IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Eacu. 

Fostege to any Foreign Country in the Universa‘’ 
Postal Union $1.46 per year adaitional. 

Subscriptions will not received from Subscrip 
tion Agents or Postmasters at club rates. 

Subscriptions wit! be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

sample Copies Free upen Applicaticn. 

G2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT 

t@ Rem'ttances should be made by Post-(ffiec 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payable to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dunstans House, 
Fetter Lane, are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889. 


THe INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
ent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscrive for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE IND SPENDEFT can save a 
very han¢some percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 2300 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary Advertisements. 
1 time 5 


| 1t 

4 times (one month)....70c.| 4 times(one month)... .85c. 
13 “ (threemonths).fSc./18 “ (three months).f0c. 
S ° *> @e yes 6ci2 “ (six = 150. 
23 “ (twelve “ 0c. 52 °* (twelve “ 650. 


READING NOTICES........- ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, BACH TIMB. 


FINANCIAL NOTICRES...... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
Lovs. 





R&I IGIOUB NOTICES...... ..... Firry Cents 4 LINE 
MARBRIAGES AND DEATHS not exceeding four lines, 
$1. Over that, Twedty-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder nolding 
twenty-six numbers—halfa year. The cover 
has ‘“‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 








on the receipt of ny ee cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 
States on the receipt of one dollar each. 





Some Well Known Remarkable Yields of Potatoes, 1888, with the 


MAPES POTATO MANURE. 


Alfre4 Rose, Penn Yan,over 590 bushels on one measured acre(v ith asevere drought), 


also 128% bushels on one-eighth acre, equal to 1,026 bushels per acre. 
with the Vapes Potate Manure and reported by 


exclasiv 


beh y orid of last week. 


he above grown 
r. Rose in the New York 


xperiment Farm of the Rural New Vorker, E. 8S. Carman, Rural No.2 Potate rown 


withs eMapes Potato Manure, et the rate of 1,076 bushels 


racre, seaso 


n 18 
ason, LSS, eS 4-Cyutth acres: 1,040 bushels, equalte 116 BUSHELS 


* se 
SHELLED CORN PER A 


- grown with the Mapes Cern Manure, at farm of the 
Rural New Yerker, at East Reckaway, L. 1 


For full detailed account of planting and cultivation of the 
above and many other large crops in field culture of potatoes, 
corn, cabbage, truck, tobacco, fruits, grapes, grass, etc., se 
the Mapes Description Pamphlet, mailed free. 

Send also for BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS, with tall particulars of GRAND COMBI 


NATION PRIZES, amounting to 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS, OFFERED BY 
The Mapes Company and the American Agriculturalist, 


be =? the best ene-acre crop of potatoes, corn, oats or wheat, grown in 1889 exclusively 
w 


MANURE. 


ANURES, AS SHOWN BY THE OFFICIAL STATE AGRICULTUR- 
1ON REPORTS. ARE THE HIGHEST AND THE CHEAPFST to the tarmer. 
UANTITY trom one bag (209 pounds) and upwards shipped te consumers where 


we have noagent. Address, naming this paper, 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Company, 
158 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 





EING THEIR. ORIGINAL INTRODUCER, I offer 
seed of these ch les: C. Early Marble- 
e! 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
oe kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OOM PANY, 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


Ivory Soap Floats. 





Fine French China and Bat Porcelain 


AT LOWEST PRIC ES 


Richly Decerated China Tea i 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, ;.white..... 3 
5 


00 
00 
SD 
00 
00 
— Dinner Sets, al colors and ‘designs... - be 


Decorated Pa Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
ow . 
Al SO ALi. HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 

Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 


1-17 Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Orders packed and placed _oncaror steamer free of 
charge. Sent on re velpt of P. O. M. Order or Draft. 


BAXTER 0. SWAN, 
ACTURER OF 
cCaAU RC i. HA uy 1. AND 
LODGE FURNITURE, 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Pewsandt ha pel Seatings. 
Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, 
Communion and Altar Ta- 
bles, 8. S. gn enenerd 
» ete, 
Write for in formation to 
244 and 346 ene Second 


PHILADEL PHILA, "PA. U. S.A. 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


" FINE 
SHOES. 


446 & 448 Poulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


CROUCH & & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 


py FRUNKS, FALISES 
VALISES. 


14 Cortlandt Stes 


West of Broadway. 


556 Broadway, 


Below Prince St. 


723 SIXTH AVE., Below 424d St. 


N. B, For European travel we now offer the 


“BAMBOO TRUNK,” 


the lightest trur trunk in the world. 


ee A.B. E.L.SHAW, 


Cen 1, APPLIN bs co. 


pu JLPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 


MICHEL VANCE CO, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW VORK CITY. 


oe 
CINCINNATI 


CORRUGATING CO. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residencer. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington 1 Maiden Bpeton . ‘Now —— 
170 Beate Street, Chicag F ¥ 
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DERN HOUSES 


"2d, both Roof and Sides, and Stained with 
Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains 


WHICH GIVE THAT SOFT VELVETY EFFECT 
CONSIDERED SO ARTISTIC, AND — 


BLENDS SO HARMONIOUSLY WIT 
THE LANDSCAPE. 


ABSOLUTELY AN OILSTAIN, CONTAINING NO 
BENZINE, WATER OR CREOSOTE, AND 
WILL NOT WASH OFF. COSTS 


LESS 
AND MORE DURABLE THAN PAINT. 


; mt PACKAGE OF STAINED BOARDS, WITH 


FULL INFORMATION, MAILED TO ANY 
ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 


DEXTER BROS. § Sole Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE PILLOW - -INHALER. 


' By means of the PILLOW- 
ni i INHALER, sufferers in every 

part of the land have been 
;, Cured of catarrh, bronchitis, 
asthma and incipient con- 
sumption, and many who 






= now strong and well. The 
pe— PTLLOW- INHALER is appar- 
=—— ently only a pillow, but from 
liquid medicines that are harmiess(tar, carbolic acid, 
lodine, etc.) it gives off an atmosphere which y 
breathe ali night (or about eight hours), whilst taking 
ordinary restin sleep. There are no pipes or tubes,as 
the medicine is contained in concealed reservoirs, and 
the heaiing atmosphere arising from it env elops the 
head. it is perfectly simple in its workings. and can 
be used by a child with absolute safety. Medicine 
for the reservoirs goes with each INHALER, ready for 
use. The wonderful and simple power of the PIL- 
LOW-INHALER is in the long, continued cout rentien. 
You breathe the healin 
vapor continuously an 
CATARRH. e 
BRON CHITIS. come engorged with mu- 
cus, and catarrh, throat 
CONSUMPTION. and lung diseases make 
gomat progress. Fr 
he very first night rune 
passages are clearer and the inflamation isless. The 
cure is sure and reasonably rapid. 


REV. Dr. J.T. DURYEA, of Boston, writes: “I reall 
think | the PILLOW-INHAL ER isa very great hit, an 
ae man who made it dese1 ves the gratitude of a! iisut- 

rers. [never slept more soundly, and my voice is 
better since using it.’ 


REV. JAMES CHAMBERS, pastor Calyary Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York City, writes: “[ have nsed 
the PILLOW-INHALER for over two months and | 
hereby very cheerfully testify to its effectiveness or 
py disease and bronchitis. I would not be wit 
ou 


PROF. ARTHUR F. WINSLOW, A. B., of the Bagiich 
and Classical School at West New ton, Mass., say: 
believe the PILLOW-INHALER is in every way "Feat 
it professes to be as acure for catarrh. I have tried 

t with entire success in my own case.” 


Wm. C. CARTER, M.D., Richmond, Va., a physician 
in regular practice, says: “I believe the * PILLOW-IN- 
HALER to be the best thing for the relief and cure of 
Lung Troubles that I have ever seen or heard of.” 


MR. K. D. MCMANIGAL, of the firm of McManigal & 
Morley, Miners and Shippers. Logan, Ohio, writes: **I 
suffered fifteen years with catarrh of the throat. I 
boughta ITLLOW-INHALER, and after four months’ 
use of it my throat is entirely cured.” 





Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 





YCVERY 


pSPOOL 


//SEND YOU A BOOK oF 100 
/ PAGES SHOWING “ WHAT TO 
MAKE WITH EUREKA SILK,” 


EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 

A full assortment of above, as weil as the celebrated 
Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene and Wash 
picking silks, all of which are Pure Dye and 
fast ‘coke iors. For sal sale byallleadingdealers. 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms ; Steinway Hall, New York. 
rater, DOOM pati Bost 
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The Old Reliable House 


FOR ALL SPORTING GOODS. 

















To be posted in all in and out-door 
Games, send for our 1889 Cata- 
logue, the largest and handsomest 
book ever published on sports, etc. 
356 large pages, over 8,000 illus- 
trations, colored covers and insets, 
sent by mail for 25 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
124-128 NASSAU STREET, N.Y. 


Quite WeLcomE 


to a copy of our little book 
“How to MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 


Your name 
is all suffi 
ceive a copy 
containing 
catalogue of 
graphic 
Our stock is 
complete. 
from $2.50 





and address 
cient to re- 
of this book 
an illustrated 
our photo- 
goods. 

varied and 
Outfits cost 
upward. 


The Scovill c Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., New York. 


















GREATEST 


INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 
15 Conte per can. a Se atin 


STEPHEN F. “WHITMAN & SON 
Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, @ 
__ O&W.Cor, 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


HE 
» GREATAMERICAN wa Saat 
ey nducemen ever of. 
7S brats 





Tas Inperpesount Press, 41 10 438 GouD Sraeer neaRm Futon §.STRxer, 


Poor Hee 





——.., 
JOHN q. DoNALDeoR, HERMANN SCHAEP: 
‘1ce-President : a 
“A- i. DONALDSON, ‘Treasurer 





NONE 


GENUINE 


WITHOUT 





Note our Trade Mark closely! 
THE DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM Co,, 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH?) 199 Rroad’y, (W. U. Build’g.) N, y, 
Hovuses: } 366 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y: 





We beg to call attention toour Complete Assortment of 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 
Men, Women and Children. 


The genuine sanatory goods are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Jaeger, and sold by 
the above-named Company and their authorized 
agente only. 

wise, and provide yourselves with the Jaeger 
Sanatory Woolens, protective against the sud- 
3 changes of spring weather and the heat of sum- 
me 

‘Send for explanatory, Ganeetptive and illustrated 

Catalogue and price list, free by mail. 

Garments made to order, a specialty, 
Mail orders promptly attended to 

Orders for goods by mail or express, requests for 
Gatale he and letters of inquiry, should be ad- 

ressed to 


Dr, Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen § 
827 Oa 829 wien ote 








W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW id 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, ana 
t., Chicago. 








1% Lake St. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic 

Fumo ‘Chain aad 
ures, Iron Mcurbs, Yard 

ydrants, Street Washers 


WORKS FOUNDED IN 1838, 
Highest 








Both the Frames and Blades of our Star Hack 

ws are now as perfect as human 8: can make 
them. The Frame is steel, polished and nd Nickel 

plated, and will hold all blades from 8 to 12 inches, 

Pad face them in four directions. With the oxtre 
clamp, as seen in the cut, all broken Blades can be 
used. These Saws have a file temper, and one ave 
cent Blade will cut iron or soit steel steadil: 

several hours, doing more work than ad 
worth of files. 


oh 2k; Seenmemnenenenpangtet - 48 
“6 Bl i i 0 5H i 9, 
Siena caanssied 7 10 ll 2 


receipt of price. 7 tor sale by all Hardware 
Dealers. 


* MILLERS FALLS CO., 
03 Reade Street, New York. 








FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Councit 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, of or addres 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 

J, M. WHITMAN, 4.0. WICKER, £&. E WILSON, 

General Manager. ‘Traffic Manager. Past. A 


Better than Horses! 


And as for walking, there 
is no comparison! The 
VT ee eee 

AFETIES 
are the beat on yt 5 
Catalog free. 


, Overman Wheel Co 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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